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This ifl reimj a olever nawelg withits interest enhanced by the flust 
of its being a poerthoxhonis prodootion^ the authoress haTioff died be- 
fore its pabbcation. The plot is in^^enions^ without being un- 
neoessariiy intricate ; tlw^&Jogue is spirited, natural, and unaffected; 
and the indlTiduaHsation of character exhibits a power of word-paint- 
ing and a force of obserration which are rarely met witb now a-days. 
TVe should gladly give some extracts in confirmation of our judffmenty 
but our space to-day is too limited to afford us that pleasure. It must 
suffice to say that as to details, cohei^nce, completeness, and the un- 
flagffinjyf interest which carries the reader resistlessly alcnig, * Sefton 
HaU' IS a triumph of novelistic skill, which ought to place it in the 
first rank of books of the season. A copious analysiB of the volumes 
would faQ to represent tiie impression of rich and varied ability which 
the novel before us brings to the mind." — Leinster Journal. 
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The Btorr of 'Forsakiiig AU Obhera' is one of no ordinary 
beauty, and the hardest heart most pity her troubles." — ^John BrU. 

'' The authoress has succeeded in weaving an interesting, sensible, 
and pathetic story." — ^Morning Advertiser. 

''Presents several striking features, and teaches a useM lesson." 
— Liverpool Albion. 

'' An admirable picture of country life," — Sussex Advertiser. 

" Everv man, woman, and child in the novel are distinct photo- 
graphs of nature." — Scarborough Mercury. 

''The plot is well carried out, and is calculated to please such 
readsTS as are disposed to appreciate a pleasant tale. The style is 
simple and unaffected." — Beirs Messenger. 

" Had the portraits of Alice and Frances been produced on canvas 
by Salvator Bosa, they would not have been more correctly defined to 
the mind's eye than by the graphic pen of Ikiiss Emma Pickering."— 
Surrey Gazette. 

" In what may be called the rough execution of the idea the writer 
has been eminently successful." — ^Momiug Post; 
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OLD TIMES REVIVED. 

By frank TBOLLOPE. 

" Brimful of interest," — Evening Post, 

"BookB descriptive of the times of chivalry ever have been read 
with avidity. In these days of sensatiooal trash and immoral ten- 
dencies, wbich please for tne hour but will bear no a^r reflection, it 
is quite :refi'eshing to meet with an author who can revive old times, 
ana that too, pleasantly. Those who can remember when Sir Walter 
Soot wiote * The Talisman' and * Ivanhoe,* ^iU also remember the 
anxiety that was universally manifested to read, and when read to talk 
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from lack of equal interest, but because there are now such an 
enormoas number of novels daily ibsaed j for we feel assured that 
* Old Times Revived' will stand out in bold relief, and be read and 
talked about and remembered when the great bulk of obherspablished 
will be buried *in the tomb of all the Oapulets.' "—Scarborough 
Mercury. 

" A pleasant well-told tale."— Livetpool Albion. 
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COLD COMFORT. 



CHAPTER L 



<* In the dead nnhappy night." 



Ebadeb, have you ever had an awfal and 
sudden shock, which has come in an instant 
of time, without the smallest warning or pre- 
paration, and crushed all the life and sunshine 
out of your soul, that but one moment before 
was full of happiness and contentment ? 
Casually looking over the column of births, 
deaths, and marriages, in a stray newspaper; 
reading the thoughtless gossip in the letter of 
a friend; listening carelessly to the trivial 
conversation of a stranger you have met per- 
haps for a moment — have you never heard a 
chance piece of news that, heedlessly told, 
has sunk down into your breast like a leaden 
bullet, and carried death with it, the death of 
every hope you ever had on earth ? Have 
you never staggered and reeled backwards 
like a man shot suddenly to the heart, while 
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the sun seemed to die out of the heaven, 
though the pavements beneatli your feet were 
blazing with his reflection ? or felt a mortal 
coldness like that of death steal over your 
whole soul and body beneath a glaring 
August sky, on a dusty road, where the very 
air trembled with heat ; or, may be, in winter 
before a roaring fire? Have you never been 
forced to sit for perhaps a long, long hour, 
every moment of which has seemed like a 
leaden weight that weighed you down to the 
ground with its unsupportable load ; tryii^ 
with a desperate sort of courage to talk and 
laugh as if nothing had happened, dreading 
with an indescribable dread to be asked one 
question about the deadly sickness you carry 
within you, and feel conscious of showing in 
your death-struck face, and trembling hands, 
blue with an icy chill that is not of the body? 
And then, when you have been left alone at 
last, have you never gone away to the downs, 
and thrown yourself fall length on the 
scorched-up grass, or perhaps drawn up to 
the cheerful log fire as to a friend, and sat 
shivering, and cowering over the flames that 
had no power to put warmth into your trem- 
bling limbs, shaking as with an ague ; while 
no tears would come, and tbe flood-gates of 
your heart seemed frozen? If you have 
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not, it is useless to ask yon to imagine the 
feelings of Newell Scrope as the door closed 
behind Desiree and his oousin, as he was left 
alone in the solitude of his dull, shabby 
room. 

For hours, and hours, and hours, he lay 
there stiU and motionless, with his hands 
folded, and his eyes fixed on nothing. He 
could hear the distant hum of his sisters' 
Yoices muffled by tbe thick oak doors, but it 
was as if he heard them not ; a bat flew in at 
the open window and beat its dusky wings 
against the lamp ; he saw it, but it was as if 
he flaw it not; he never groaned, he never 
sighed, he uttered no sound, he never moved, 
no, not so much as a muscle — ^he had but one 
thought—** Oh I if I could but die, oh ! God 
if I could but die.'' 

At one o'clock in the morning, as he had 
not rung, his valet came into his room to see 
what was the matter, and then he went to 
bed. But never, through the long watches of 
the night, did he once close his eyes. It was 
an awful night ; he remembered it with a 
shudder to his dying day, or rather put it 
out of his head with a prayer, as men do the 
memory of some dreadful sight — a murdered 
body seen at an inquest, or the face of one 
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long drowned, and brought to light from the 
rotten stamps, and slimy weeds of some dis* 
mal pond, mutilated, and half eaten by fish 
and loathsome crawling things. 

The clock in the hall struck the slowly 
passing hours— oh 1 how slowly passing — two 
— three — ^four — ^five — six — every stroke fell 
on his reeling brain like lead, and the 
clock in the kitchen answered it. Still he 
tossed from side to side, feverishly, hopelessly, 
incessantly ; worn-out, yet sleepless ; fearing 
to close his dry, and burning eyes lest he 
should sleep, and dream of the happy past, 
and wake with the morning to the horrible 
reality of the present — better anything than 
that. But he need have no fear. Sleep had 
fled far from his pillow, scared by the spectre 
of black despair that watched over it. That 
night seemed endless, with its horrible hours 
of darkness, yet the scene on the terrace was 
as vividly before his eyes as if he could see it 
then; while his cousin's words were written 
in letters of fire upon his tortured brain ; and 
do what he would he was obliged to repeat 
them to himself, over, and over, and over again, 
without a moment's cessation, as if he was 
repeating a weary lesson, though every word 
seemed to choke him like desert sand, in the 
scorched throat of one dying from thirst in a 
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Btony Sahara. He tried to pray, but he could 
not ; no, not even pray to die ; his heart, like 
the Ancient Mariner's, seemed " dry as dost,*' 
and even when he began to murmur that oft- 
repeated petition which had been more than 
all others familiar to his lips since infancy, 
*' Thy will be done,'' then his cousin's words 
rang loudest in his ears — *' the future Lady 
Ferrars of Croome — my vnfe.^^ Never to be 
his wife, never, never, never ; his, who loved 
her so unspeakably ; all the dreary echoes of 
that place where hope never enters, and which 
have reverberated with its dread sound ever 
since Time was made, seemed to repeat that 
word NEVER, to his tormented soul. Never to 
be his wife, flesh of his flesh, blood of his blood 
solace of his lost life, and darling of his heart ; 
never to sit by his side in the blustering 
nights of winter, to lay her soft cheek against 
his dark bearded face, and whisper "my 
husband " — never as he had so hoped, to hold 
his child in her arms, and try with rapturous 
mother eyes to find his likeness in its tiny 
features — but, oh ! torture of tortures, to see 
her the wife of another man, and that man 
his own cousin ; to see her lean on his arm, 
and look up with happy pride into his hand- 
some countenance ; to see her lovely face blush- 
ing through a misty veil crowned with orange 
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blossoms, and by-and-bye fo see her with a 
little one, hers,^ yet not his, upon her lap. 
Oh I no, he could not see it and live — be 
should die, die and be at rest for ever. Yet 
where ? The grave would only be rest for the 
body, the soul would still be alive to happi* 
ness or pain, and in heaven, where he hoped 
God would give him a place, would he not be 
still able to look down on earth, and her who 
was happy without him, and who remembered 
him as a dear lost brother only ? 

" Oh I rest, rest," he murmured, writhing 
in agony unspeakable. " Oh ! rest, rest, where 
shall I find it ? The animals die, and go down 
into the dust ; their pains, and sufferings, and 
privations, and fatigues are over for ever; 
shall it fare more hardly with us, oh, God?" 

Morning broke at last ; the joyous summer 
morning, the heartless, cruel, bitter morning, 
with its great round misty sun rising over the 
barren moors, its twittering birds, and its 
wide blue smiling sea, sparkling, rippling, 
dancing, gleaming, as it caught the myriad 
shafts celestial, winged by the " god of the 
silver bow/' Nature smiled as joyously as 
she had done yesterday, when after breakfast 
he and Desir^e had strolled down to the fresh 
weed-strewn shore together, and had sat on 
the blue-grey shingles, scarcely dry from the 
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spray of the oat-going tide, which glittered in 
the sun ; while the girkran racea on the sands, 
or sat writing their names with their parasols 
on the wet shore^ while Ethel read aloud from 
^^ Frank Fairleigh/' and Selina worked away 
at some hem-stitched clerical bands for Mr. 
Payne. How happy he had been then, 
how perfectly sublimely happy — and now — 
what would he not have given for a cold, 
grey, sullen sea, for a leaden sky above, and 
a sodden earth below, for the dreariest of 
dreary winter winds to howl its dirges round 
the house, and the blindest of driving rain 
storms to obscure the endless monotony of 
those sun-lit moorlands? But no, Nature 
smiled on as she had smiled yesterday, as she 
would smile to-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, without reference to the cares, and 
miseries, and heart breaks of the very miser- 
able human beings beneath that golden sun ; 
and Newell Scrope, tossing feverishly on his 
wretched, unrestful bed, turned his face to the 
wall that he might not see the morning light, 
for its gladnesa seemed a very mockery of his 
despair a discordant something that jarred 
upon the senses like a peal of laughter in the 
chamber of the dead. 

He rose late — very late indeed for him, for 
he was an hatntually early riser ; but he 
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dreaded the day that was before him with an 
unspeakable dread ; dreaded the visits that he 
knew would be paid him, the explanations that 
would be made, the confidences that would be 
poured into his ears, and the congratulations 
that would be expected from him — dreaded 
beyond all things to have his own heart ques- 
tioned, his inmost feelings probed, and his 
looks scanned by curious eyes. Like some 
shy, wild animal of the desert, mortally 
wounded, he wished to drag himself and his 
sick heart away to die alone in any hole or 
corner — he cared not where, so that nobody 
was there to witness his death agonies. But 
he knew that that would be the last favour 
permitted him, and that if he wished to bear 
his suppUce like a man of true courage, he 
must summons up all his fortitude betimes, 
for the martyrdom was likely to be a long 
one. And he was right. 

Baddesley Ferrars came over to breakfast, 
or rather in the middle of breakfast, for the 
girls were all seated round the tables, discus- 
sing huge white basins of bread and milk 
when he passed the open window and nodded 
in at them. 

** Here's Cousin Baddesley, here's Cousin 
Baddesley,'' cried they all, in a joyful chorus ; 
and the next moment he entered with a bunch 
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of primroses and violets in his button hole, 
that he had picked in the woods, and his 
spruce boots wet with dew, for he had made 
a short cut through the park, and taken liber- 
ties with the mowing grass, now pretty high, 
on his way. He kissed the girls all round, 
including Desirfee (which latter fact we need 
not mention, however), and then sat down 
beside her ; Mrs. Scrope poured out a cup of 
coflfee, coated on the top with cream so thick 
that it had to be assisted out of the jug with a 
spoon, and the young baronet helped himself 
liberally to a very tempting-looking rook 
pie. 

" Well, girls," said Baddesley, wiping the 
cream from his fair moustache with his nap- 
kin, " what do you all say to a walk in the 
woods this morning ; the weather is really 
lovely, and I recommend you to put up some 
lunch, and let us camp out in the Home 
Covers for the rest of the day. What do you 
all say to my little plan ?" 

" Yes, yes, that we will," chorused all the 
girls ; " do let us, mamma ; bother lessons — 
it's a shame to stay in such a day." 

" Well, then, little girls, I'll give you all a 
holiday,'' said Baddesley ; " so run, and get on 
your hats." 

B 5 
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" Gently, gently, if you please," interrupted 
Mrs. Serope. " No, Baddesley, really I can- 
not give them a whole holiday ; they most all 
take their niusic lessons first, and then, per- 
haps, we may see about the rest of the 
morning/' 

The girls grumbled loudly, especially 
Jemima, but they had to content themselves 
with that concession, and followed Desir^e 
into the schoolroom : Baddesley was going to 
do likewise, but was stopped most summarily 
by Mrs. Serope, who thought that his presence 
there might not be conducive to study. 

**Well, then, FU just go, and look up 
Newell for an hour,*' said the baronet, with a 
sigh. ** Cut their lessons short, Desirfee — ^* 

Mrs. Serope put her hand playfully on his 
mouthv He did not kiss it, singular to relate, 
but turning away strolled into^ the library. 
As he had to deprive hknself of the sight of 
Desir6e for a whole hour, he thought he 
would at least compensate himself by talking 
of her. 

Mr. Serope* was lying on the sof» witL his 
untouched breakfast beside him; he had a 
racking headacbe, aaxi looked wretchedly ill, 
but quiet, painfully quiet, and self-possessed; 
you might have supposed that he was suffer- 
ing from physical illness only. 
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His ejeg were closed, aoid he lay with his 
clasped hands pressed tigjitly over his temples, 
as if the pain was almost intolerable. As 
Baddesley entered he opened his eyes, but 
made no attempt to rouse himself from his 
motionless, death-like quietude, and certainly 
gave no sign of being aflFected in any way by 
his cousin's presence* 

" My dear Newell, you do look ill," said 
Baddesley ; " one of your old attacks, I sup- 
pose. Why, you have not touched your break- 
fast, and Tm sure this strong tea would do 
you good, especially if you were to try the 
juice of a lemon squeezed into it." 

" Thank you, I have no appetite, and I 
could not drink tea," answered Mr. Scrope 
apathetically. 

** Well, I wish I could have lent you mine 
— my appetite,^ I mean — half an hour ago," 
said Sir Baddesley, laughing. ^^ The walk 
through the park gave me a famous one. I 
slipped out early, and came down here by way 
of the Home Covers. I dare say you can 
guess why, eh, Newell?" And the baronet 
laughed again with self-satisfied happiness, 
as he settled himself down in a big arm-chair 
to talk of his fiancSe^ at his ease. 

" Yes^" 
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** Well, tell me what you think of ray en- 
gagement, Newell ; were you not surprised?" 

" Yes.'^ And Newell pressed his cold hand 
tighter over his burning forehead. 

" Yes/' echoed Baddesley, ** haven't you 
anything else to say ? Why don't you give 
me joy, and tell me that I am a happy fellow 
to have won such an angel ? Is it possible 
that you are thinking of her position in this 
confounded house, and imagining that because 
I am a baronet with fifteen thousand a-year, 
and all that sort of thing, she is not a good 
enough sort of match for me ?" And Bad- 
desley tapped the ground impatiently with 
his foot. 

" No, indeed, I was thinking nothing of 
the sort,'' answered Newell, with perfect dis- 
tinctness, though in a low voice, while the up- 
right line in his fore headwas furrowed deeply 
beneath his thin white, aristocratic hands. 

** Well, then, tell me what you think of her, 
herself," persisted the baronet ; ** I know that 
you are not much of a judge about women, 
but still you must consider Desirfe lovely : no 
man could help it." 

" She is very lovely, as you say." 

" Well, you are an odd fellow," said Bad- 
desley, looking at his cousin with impatience; 
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^^ I have often heard it said that yon were 
cold, and reserved, and insensiblci but I did 
not believe it till to-day ; and how yon can 
have managed to live in the same house with 
Desir^e for six months, and yet have remained 
so indifferent to her thousand fascinations is 
a pazzle to me." 

"I am not indifferent, Baddesley," mur- 
mured Newell, turning his face from the light, 
" I am only very, very ill to-day. God knows 
that Desir^ is as dear — as — as a sister to me, 
and if I do not talk of her it is simply because 
I am sick — sick almost unto death this morn- 
ing. But talk yourself, Baddesley, and I will 
listen.'* 

" Thanks, Newell ; forgive me if I have 
been snappish," answered his cousin. ** I 
knew that you, at least, would have the good 
sense to appreciate her beauty of character. 
Men are generally so intoxicated with her 
beauty of face that they forget to look farther. 
But, oh 1 Newell, it is herself that I love ; her 
own, dear, bright, high-souled, passionate self. 
At first, like the others, I was bewildered by 
her loveliness; it intoxicated me, fascinated 
me, enslaved me ; but it is not that which has 
kept me at her feet for seven long years, but 
rather the knowledge that beneath all that 
sweet gaiety, and tnsotieiance of manner, lies a 
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heart sn^h as &yr women possess, a heart that 
will by-and-l)je teach her to be ^ the most 
loring wife, and mother in the world/ 

" Seven years, Baddesley,*' murmured Mr. 
Scrope, " have you known her for seven years?" 

*' Yes, Newell, I have served for her like 
Jacob ; for seven long years she has been the 
one sole object for which I have lived, and 
breathed. All my hopes have been placed in 
her ; when I have worked I have worked for 
her, when I have been ambitious it was still 
for her sake* I wished to make a name worthy 
to offer her, a position that she might not be 
ashamed to accept ; and now at last I have 
won her." 

"Yes, won her^" repeated his cousin, al- 
most mechanically. 

" Yes, I have won her to be my wife," con- 
tinned Baddesley, " but," he added, changing 
countenance^ " th^e is still something left to 
win." 

" And what is that ? " asked Newell, 
patiently. 

'* Her lovey" replied Baddesley, in a low 
voice;.. 

He had wound himself up to such a pitch 
of enthusiasm, that for onee he had forgotten 
Im egotism enough to confess this galling 
seinret ta tin^ cousm. whose heart had alwaya 
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been open to sympathiae with him fliace the 
dajs of their boyhood. 

*'HerloTeI" repeated Newell, taking his 
cold, death-like hands from hia aching brow? 
and turning those dark expressive eyes with 
boming eagerness on the young baronet — 
" What do you mean ? " 

^^Ah! Newell, that is my misfortune, my 
terrible misfortune,'' answered Sir Baddesley 
Ferrars, covering hia face with his hands for 
a moment, *^ she does not love me." 

" Not love you," repeated Mr. Scrope, 
while the hot blood suffused his dark bearded 
face that had been so ashily pale but a moment 
before, and his heart beat tumultuously. 
**^Can I have heard aright — not love you?" 

Baddesley shook his head, ^^ No, not as, am 
ai— not as girls love their lovers, I mean ; she is 
fond of me as a friend, €rod help mie, nothing 
more ; she told me so frankly with her own 
lipe, when she accepted me inx months ago." 

There was a pause*— a strangely silent pause, 
during- which Mr. Scrope'a delicate nands were 
so closely pressed together^ that the long 
filbert^shaped nailsi left Iturid marks on the: 
transparent skin — at last he broke the silence. 

^^And you are eoatented to marry her, 
knowing this?" he said, in a low but peculiarly 
distinct voioe^ 
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** ' Contented ' is not the word/' answered 
his cousin, gloomily, " I had to take her upon 
those terms, or not at all ; it was a long time 
before she would even listen to me. Newell," 
he continued, passionately, " I would have 
taken her on any terms she had been pleased 
to make. I loved her so much that I would 
have bought her at any price, any price^ do 
you hear, and I love her ten times more now.'' 

'' But does she love you any more ? " said 
Newell — " that seems to me the main point." 

"I don't know, I'm sure," answered Sir 
Baddesley, in a tone of dejection, " one can't 
tell by letters, especially by Desirfee's, they 
are always so short — but don't let us talk of 
the dark side any longer, rather help me to 
hope for the happy days to come. There is 
an old saying that man loves before marriage, 
and woman after it; when we are really 
husband and wife she must love me. I feel 
as if the might of my own devotion would 
compel her to give me some little affection in 
return, if not all that her heart is capable of; 
surely when our children are playing round her 
she must love the father for their sakes, if not 
for his own." 

Newell's dark handsome face grew as pale 
as death, he shuddered as if from a sudden 
chill, and his hands turned icy cold. 
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^^ There is one thing you do not seem to 
have taken into consideration, though," said 
he, in a constrained voice. " What should you 
do if Desir6e happened to fall in love with some 
one else ? " 

Baddesley Ferrars looked at his cousin for 
a moment, it almost seemed in anger that he 
should have dared to suggest such a thing. 

" Do 1 '* echoed he passionately ; " do ? I 
cannot say. I should not blow my brains 
out, or jump over Westminster Bridge, be- 
cause I hope I am too much of a Christian to 
damn myself like that ; but I should go away 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, and pray 
that God might put an end to my misery as 
quickly as possible. But why should you 
torment me by in venting such horrors, Newell? 
Is it because you have never been in love 
yourself that you cannot understand how such 
suggestions must necessarily torture a man in 
my position?" 

** Forgive me ; no doubt that is the reason,'* 
answered Mr. Scrope quietly, and held out 
his hand as a peace offering ; for his cousin 
had spoken with a great deal of temper. 

Baddesley disregarded it, however, and 
looking at his handsome gold hunting watch, 
said carelessly that it was time to be off. 
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^^ Off where 7^' asked Mr. Scrope^ anxioasly, 
^^ aore you going back to C^oome?" 

^^ Ko* ; off for a walk with Desir6e and 
your sisters/' an^rnrered the baronet coldly ; 
" we are going to take our lunch with us, and 
eat it in the woods. No doubt DesirSe will 
regret very mudi that you are too unwell to 
make one of our party, but I think that a 
little fresh air will do her good, she is looking 
pale and depressed to-day, and I fear that in 
playing the nurse she has lost not only her 
roses, but her spirits.' ' 

After launching which shaft Sir Baddesley 
Fcrrars got upland strolled out of the library, 
in a state of no little resentment against his 
cousin. 

'^ Can it be ?" murmured Newell to himsdf, 
a» he lay akne, clasping and unclasping his 
thin handsr ^^ Can it be ? Ah I no, I must 
not think of it. I dare not ; I should grow 
delirious. Oh I Desirfe, my beloved ! Oh ! 
Desirfee, my beloved T' He covered his face 
with his hand, but no tears came to relieve 
loB dry eyes, and burning brain. 

" Oh I if I could but die,'* he whispered 
Bwooningly to himself^ repealing the old re- 
frain—" Oh I Gody if I could but die.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

AMONaST THE BRACKEN* 

Meanwhile the girls, having been released 
from the school-room, were running all over 
the house, laughing, shouting, and calling to 
each other like so many mad things, as they 
hunted for baskets, trowels, &c., to dig up 
roots in the woods for their gardens. Ethel, 
ia her cool moming dress, and large straw 
hat, with an eye to business, was seeing to 
the basket of luncheooi, busily paeking up 
huge slices of home-made cake, a pigeon pie, 
great packages of ham sandwiches, a bottle of 
cowslip wine, a screw of salt, and u wine-glass 
broken off at the stem ; while Selina, lightly 
attired in blue muslin, and a turban hat, was 
hunting for an amusing book to be read aloud 
ia the wood, with some mossy stump for a 
pulpit. 

" I never did see such an improvement in 
anyone in my life as in those two girls," said 
Baddesley to Desir6e, who stood by in the 
most coquettish of little white straw hats, with 
a blue veil twisted carelessly round it, and a 
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fresli cool morning dress of blue and white 
striped cambric, caught up over a petticoat of 
the same, looking as fresh as the morning 
itself. " Mrs. Scrope has need to prize you, 
if she does not." 

** She does not then, I assure you,'^ an- 
swered Desir^e ; '* in fact I think she is rather 
angry and jealous than otherwise; you see 
all her maternal hopes are centred in pi'etty 
Polly, and she fancies that these others lessen 
her chances by improving as they have done 
lately; every one remarks on it, especially 
the gentlemen. But Paulina and Jemima 
will not improve ; they are so obstinate and 
prejudiced, for you cannot call it proud, that 
they refuse to learn anything that I can teach 
them, although they are not above copying 
my clothes, and things on the sly. To give 
you an instance of this ; the other day 
I wished to put on a certain dress of 
mine in the evening, a very pretty white 
muslin that I had had from Paris. Well, it 
was no where to be found. I looked in all 
my drawers, boxes, wardrobe, closets, &c., no 
dress appeared, so I thought I would just go 
into the nursery and make enquiries of Nurse 
Quine. When I got there the first thing I 
saw was the village dressmaker they employ 
to do odds and ends, with my poor pretty 
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dress on her horrid lap, working away at it. 
They had speculated on my not finding out, 
and had abstracted it for the purpose of taking 
the pattern surreptitiously. Moreover, this 
bungling sotte of a dressmaker, not being able 
to do so, had had the impudence to pick it to 
pieces, and of course could no more re-make 
it than all the king's horses, and all the king's 
men could putHumpty Dumpty together again, 
so the dress was quite spoiled/' 

" What an infernal piece of impertinence/' 
said Sir Baddesley. " What had Mrs. Scrope to 
say for herself when she found that you had 
penetrated her little game ? " 

" Oh I she looked very foolish, of course," 
answered Desir^e. " But she soon found some 
excuse, said that she thought Paulina had told 
me all about it, and that they were so in love 
with the dress that I must forgive the little 
mistake. I am rather amused at the conve- 
nient way in which Mrs. Scrope forgets things 
when she chooses ; one day she will be in- 
sulting me in every way she can, telling me 
that my dress is outrageous, wastefuUy extra- 
vagant, ridiculous in a person of my humble 
position, and altogether fast, loud, and eccen- 
tric, and the next she is fawning on me, and 
using all her art and persuasions to get me to 
lend her something or another for a pattern, 
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01 to allow her to have a dress made for dear 
iPauIioa, or dear Jemima just like mine, or 
to give her the beneifit of my * exquisite taste,* 
in choosing a silk or muslin from a lot of pat- 
terns just sent down from Howell and James's, 
or Swan and Edgar's. Oh! she is not in 
the least inconsistent, not at ell." 

Everything being ready at last, they all 
fiallied forth, a noisy, fooisteroiis, laughing, 
tribe, whose voices rang through the hall, and 
penetrated the dull solitude of Mr. Scrope's 
flfaabby room. 

Desirde walked with Baddesley, of course ; 
he had drawn her arm through his with loverly 
licaise, and they all proceeded up the lane 
together, Ethel and Sdina walking on the 
other side of him, as a glance from DeairSe 
warned them that they need not fear to be 
indiscreet, and the rest straggling before and 
beUnd. 

The air was as soft and balmy as if it had 
been mid^nmrner instead of May ; a soft t 
veiled the distant horizon, through which i 
fer-off spire shot upwards into the blue e 
which was alive with innumerable swal 
darting hither and thither, or soaring fl 
inviwbly through the ether. The d " 
lands were bathed in a goldei 
whits eacd« stretching inte 
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or to allow her to have a dress made for dear 
Paulina, or dear Jemima just like mine, or 
to give, her the benefit of my ^ exquisite taste/ 
in choosing a silk or muslin from a lot of pat- 
terns just sent down from Howell and James's, 
or Swan and Edgar's. Oh! she is not in 
the least inconsistent, not at all." 

Everything being ready at last, they all 
sallied forth, a noisy, boisterous, laughing, 
tribe, whose voices rang through the hall, and 
penetrated the dull soHtude of Mn Scrope's 
shabby room* 

Desir^e walked with Baddesley, of course ; 
he had drawn her arm through his with loverly 
license, and they all proceeded up the lane 
together, Ethel and Selina walking on the 
other side of him^ aa a glance fi'om Desir6e 
warned them that they need not fear to be 
indiscreet, and the rest straggling before and 
behind. 

The air was as soft and balmy as if it had 
been midsummer instead of May ; a soft mist 
veiled the distant horizon, through which a 
far-off spire shot upwards into the blue sky, 
which was alive with innumerable swallows 
darting hither and thither^ or soaring almost 
invisibly through the ether. The distant head- 
lands were bathed in a golden haze, with the 
fiancU stretching interminably at their 
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btse, tlie downs were tspeckled with dieep and 
lambs, and the tinkle of a distant bell, or 
the bark of a sbepherd^s dog, mingled at 
interyals with their pastoral bleating, which 
seemed to make an incessant murmur, while 
the rery 'fioxglores nodded drowsily on the 
dusty banks, and the heaA rising from the 
ground quivered and shook over the undulat- 
ing downs, with their dry, spare grass, 
that waved in the wind. Before them lay the 
open country, dreamy woodlands, deep brown 
fallows, little copses where the sunshine 
gleamed on silvery birch trunks, cosy home- 
steads surrounded by well stored rick-yards, 
barren moorlands, misty distance ; and behind 
lay the wide expanse of deep blue sea, spark- 
ling in the morning sun as its rippling waves, 
crested with feathery «pray, broke on the long 
smooth sands with a fresh cool plunge, while 
a fishing smack with snowy sails bore round 
the nearest headlandi and a hazy, three-masted 
brig, sailed dimly into the misty distance on 
t^e far horizon towards the faint blue line 
purporting to be the Calf of Man* 

The sun was so hot that our walking 
party were really glad 1o find themselves 
under the shadow of the Oroome Covers. 
They crossed an angle of the lonely Abbey 
park, where the mowing grass was neady np 
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to their knees, and dense forests of poisonous 
hemlock half choked the mist of bluebells 
beneath the dewjy shadows of the overhang- 
ing covers, and entered the wood by an old 
lichen-grown, dilapidated gate in a hollow, 
which almost fell to pieces beneath their touch. 
The girls immediately went wild at the 
prospect before them, and no wonder, for a 
more gloriously, wild, and tangled wilderness 
can hardly be imagined, as it stretched away 
in cool green rides overgrown with dog-rose 
briars, and brambles, mysterious dells, waist- 
deep in bracken, and mossy hollows filled 
with bluebells, and wood anemonies. The 
violets were over, except, indeed, those pale 
blue scentless dog violets, but there were prim- 
roses everywhere still, growing in such luxuri- 
ance amongst the verdant underwood, and 
gnarled roots of the trees, nay, in the very rab- 
bit burrows,thatit was impossible to help tread- 
ing on them at every step, and the balmy air 
was laden with their sweetness. The dead 
brown grove of last year's bracken, rotting 
amongst the drifted leaves, sent forth a damp 
pungent smell firom their shady hollows, the 
lichen-grown trunks of the old gnarled trees 
were flecked with the shadows of the interlac- 
ing branches above, as the glorious sun poured 
down in slanting beams, and the drowsy 
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COO-COO, COO-COO of the wood pigeon, or the 
sound of some startled wild animal crackling 
through the dry underwood, were the only 
noises that broke the dreamy stillness of that 
^eep solitude. The invading army of Scropes 
soon broke the spell, however, as they spread 
themselves about in the wood, laughing, leap- 
ing, and shouting, with the worried Skye- 
terrier at their heels— the whole tribe utterly 
regardless of hats or dresses, shreds of which 
soon marked their passage through thebrambly 
recesses, while their voices woke a ringing 
echo in every direction that scared the squirrels 
into the topmost branches of the fir trees, 
and even astonished the noisy blackbirds 
quarrelling in a wild cherry tree. 

Baddesley Ferrars and DesirSe walked on 
and on down the ride, until they were tired, 
or rather until Desir6e had made up her mind 
which to sketch of all the lovely nooks, and 
peeps they passed, each one of which seemed 
lovelier than the last; then they chose a cool 
pleasant spot amongst the carpet of moss and 
bluebells, and sat down to rest, while Desir^e 
proceeded to arrange her sketching materials 
beside her, and settle her point of view. This 
occupied her for some time, and then she 
began to work in earnest. 

VOL. III. 
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It is a matter worthy of remark— and indeed 
I am not sure that I have not remarked on it 
before — that whenever Sir Badde&ley Ferrars 
and his betrothed wife were alone together, 
their conversation was subject to lomg pauses^ 
more or less embarrassing, at least to the fixr* 
raer — indeed, the silence that used to reign 
between their eflforts at speech was so pro- 
tracted sometimes, that it almost seemed as if 
they had nothing to say to each other. Yet 
neither Baddesley nor Desirfee were apt to lose 
their tongues on other occasions. 

It may be supposed that the phenomenon 
^ag caused by excessive happiness, which, as 
we all know, frequently takea away the power 
of utterance — and I am personally acquainted 
with one of the most gay and talkative young 
ladies in the world, brimming over with animal 
spirits, wit, and fascination, who is dumb in 
the presence of the man she loves^ and might 
be mistaken for the mildest of women, not 
because he overawes her, but simply because 
she adores him more than she can express* 
This reason partly held good with Baddesley, 
but not entirely, and I fear that the principal 
cause was total want of sympathy between 
himself and the object ef his adoration. 

There was not one conceivable subject 
on which they held the same opinions^ and 
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what is more, their difference of views did 
not breed an amicable argument, but invariably 
degenerated into a dispute, which only ended 
in there being one additional closed subject 
between them, by demonstrating that their 
aympathies, and interests were too diametrically 
opposed to admit of discussion. 

As for talking of love, as that style of con-^ 
versation cannot very well be carried on by 
(me person, Baddesley's strenuous attempts 
died a natural death after half-a-dozen blighted 
b^nnings that were not warmed into life by 
a single smile, or word more encouraging than 
" Yes, Oh I indeed, no doubt," &c., &e.^ 
uttered in a sort of half absent tone by the 
object of his passion. And it was particularly 
the case on the morning in point. 

Sir Baddesley Ferrars sat— rather uncom- 
fortably, it must be confessed, though he would 
not have moved for the world— ^on a slippery 
incline beside Desir^e, trying to keep himself 
from sliding down into a forest of rank grass 
and burdocks, by sticking the heel of his boot 
into the bank ; still, notwithstanding this, and 
the damp which insidiously worked its way 
through his inexpressibles (he had impru- 
dently left off his winter vests, &c.), he felt 
sublimely happy as he sat watching Desir^e's 
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lovely face, with an expression which I can 
only describe as the quintessence of spooni- 
ness, in his handsome eyes ; while she on her 
part appeared intent upon her work, as seated 
on a mossy stump, with her tiny bottle of 
Indian ink stuck in a dormouse's hole, her 
sheaf of crow-quills scattered about, and her 
straw hat tipped down almost on to her pretty 
pert nose, she industriously sketched in the 
vista before her, with its foreground of 
flowers and bracken, and its background of 
sun flecked tree trunks, bounded by a rotten 
old gate, with a peep of the lonely old abbey 
dimly visible through the leafy opening. 

'* How quiet you are, Desirfee, darling," said 
Baddesley, at last ; and I must here remark 
that though he invariably called her by the 
most affectionate epithets, yet they never 
sounded naturally from his lips, but had an 
uncomfortably stiff, decorous, and proper ring, 
like prunes and prism. Darling in his mouth, 
and darling in Newell Scrope's, had two totally 
different sounds — ^you would hardly have ima- 
gined they meant the same thing. 

" How quiet you are, why don't you talk? " 

" Because I am busy. I cannot talk while 

I am sketching, it distracts my attention,'' 

answered Desirfee, making a telescope of her 

dainty little white hand, and looking through 
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it — ^it never distracted her attention to talk to 
Newell on these occasions, or at least she never 
complained of it. 

" There, put that tiresome sketch-book 
away, there's a darling little wife" (still in 
prunes and prism style), " and tell your hus- 
band something nice," coaxed Baddesley, 
putting his arm round her with the full con- 
sciousness that he was doing something very 
bold. 

*' Leave me alone directly, will you," said 
Desirfee, pettishly, and jerking away his arm, 
— " how I hate such foolery — let me alone, 
Baddesley, I say." 

" Well, then," — with rather a foolish laugh, 
— " give me a kiss, you tormenting angel." 

" I shall do nothing of the sort," retorted 
Desirfee, going on with her drawing. 

*' Then I will give you one, darling. It's 
better to give than to receive, you know," he 
answered, and with a rather nervous, yet at 
the same time delighted chuckle at his very 
mild joke, he approached Desirfee for that pur- 
pose. 

" It may be," retorted she, " but I prefer 
neither to give nor receive —go away, Baddes- 
ley, I will box your ears if you don't." 

Baddesley's courage being screwed up to 
the sticking point by this time, he persisted, 
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and Desir&e's pens flew right and left in the 
straggle, while her ^sketch'^book fell into the 
long grass, 

" Take that, then,'' cried she, in a passion, 
and Baddesley, ducking to avoid her hand, 
lost his eqailibrium, and slid down the damp 
bank into the nettles, to the utter loss of his 
dignity, and the detriment of his dark grey 
inexpressibles, which, when he rose, appeared 
beautifully variegated with green. 

After this little episode, there was silence 
for a minute or two ; Desir^e went on with her 
sketching as coolly as if nothing had happened, 
but it must be confessed that Baddesley looked 
rather foolish. 

" Well," said he, after a pause, '^ I do 
think your behaviour is peculiar, Desir^e ; 
may not a man kiss his own wife ?" 

" Certainly, if he has got one, and she likes 
it^" answered Desir^e calmly. 

" Are you not my wife ?" 

" No ; and perhaps I never may be," re- 
torted she. 

** Desir6e, you are cross with me ; tell me 
how I have offended you, and I will ask you 
to forgive me so prettily that you cannot re- 
fuse. You know I would do anything on 
earth to please you, darling," and his arm 
stole round her waist once more. 
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*' Then lea^e me alone, and don't lay yoar 
fingers on me again/' exclaimed Desir^, pas- 
sionately^ 

" Oh ! Desir^e, Deair^e, you don't love 
me/' he said reproachfully. 

^' No, I don't, you know that ; I told you 
so from the first," she answered. 

" It is true," he said, and sighed. 

Just then Ethel and Selina came in ^ight 
at the bottom o£ the opening, their pale blue 
dresses, and simpleiBttaw hats making a pretty 
picture agakxst tiiecool woodland background. 
Desiree thinking that :she had been alone with 
her betrothed husband quite long enough, 
called to them to come and look at her sketch| 
which they both admired enthusiastically; 
and then Besir&e .asked Selina to read aloud 
from the yellow- covered book — one of Captain 
Newmarket's favourites — under her arm. 
Selina willingly complied* She had a plea- 
sant voice and read well; her book was an 
amusing one, too, and so they beguiled the 
time until Sir <Baddesley, who was rather 
crestfallen since his rebuflF, voted for lun- 
cheon. Then Ethel, with a silver dog-whistle, 
summoned the others, who came running, 
jumping, and laughing from various parts of 
the wood, with their dresses, their baskets, 
and their hats even filled with wild flowers, 
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and Desir&e's pens flew right and left in the 
straggle, while her ^sketch-book fell into the 
long grass, 

" Take that, then,'' cried she, in a passion, 
and Baddesley, ducking to avoid her hand, 
lost his equilibrium, and slid down the damp 
bank into the nettles, to the utter loss of his 
dignity^ and the detriment of his dark grey 
inexpressibles, which, when he rose, appeared 
beautifully variegated with green. 

After this little episode, there was silence 
for a minute or two ; Desir^e went on with her 
sketching as coolly as if nothing had happened, 
but it must be confessed that Baddesley looked 
rather foolish. 

" Well," said he, after a pause, '^ I do 
think your behaviour is peculiar, Desir^e ; 
may not a man kiss his own wife ?" 

" Certainly, if he has got one, and she likes 
it^" answered Desir^e calmly. 

" Are you not my wife ?" 

" No ; and perhaps I never may be," re- 
torted she. 

*' Desir6e, you are cross with me ; tell me 
how I have offended you, and I will ask you 
to forgive me so prettily that you cannot re- 
fuse. You know I would do anything on 
earth to please you, darling," and his arm 
stole round her waist once more. 
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*' Then leave me alone, and don't lay yoar 
fingers on me again/' exclaimed Desir^ei pas- 
sionately. 

" Oh! Desir^e, Desir^e, you don't love 
me," he said reproachfully. 

^' No, I don't, you know that ; I told you 
80 from the first," she answered. 

" It is true," he said, and sighed. 

Just then Ethel and Selina came in eight 
at the bottom o£ the opening, their pale blue 
dresses, and simple «traw hats making a pretty 
picture against the cool woodland background. 
Desir^e thinking that :she had been alone with 
her betrothed husband quite long enough, 
called to them to come and look at her sketch| 
which they both admired enthusiastically; 
and then Pesir&e asked Selina to read aloud 
from the yellow- covered book — one of Captain 
Newmarket's favourites — under her arm. 
Selina willingly complied. She had a plea- 
sant voice and read well ; her book was an 
amusing one, too, and so they beguiled the 
time until Sir »Baddesley, who was rather 
crestfallen since his rebuff, voted for lun- 
cheon. Then Ethel, with a silver dog-whistle, 
summoned the others, who came running, 
jumping, and laughing from various parts of 
the wood, mth their dresses, their baskets, 
and their hats even filled with wild flowers, 
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primroses, blue bells, wood anemonies, cuckoo 
flowers, twining ivy, moss, and delicate 
ferns, mixed with dead brown oak apples, 
crimson-tinted leaves, scarlet fungi, and resi- 
nous fir cones. Little Frida, too, who, by-the- 
bye, had thatched herself in with bracken till 
she looked like a juvenile Eobinson Crusoe of 
the female sex, and whose frock hung in pic- 
turesque tatters, had augmented her collection 
by the wonderful discovery of a dormouse's 
nest, the skeleton of a bird's head, and a 
handful of ringdove's feathers. They were all 
rather tired, very hot, and more hungry, so 
they threw themselves down on the grass and 
watched the unpacking of Ethel's big basket 
with ravenous interest, as the sandwiches 
were delicately deposited on burdock leaves, 
likewise the cake, and the salt was accommo- 
dated with room in half a rook's egg^ which 
Frida had picked up, and insisted on having 
used for that purpose. 

The sun was verging to westward when 
they left the wood and sauntered down the 
long pleasant lane towards Cold Comfort — 
for it was pleasant in the summer time. Sir 
Baddesley Ferrars walked with them as far as 
he could, but he had loitered as long as pos- 
sible, and was obliged to return to the Abbey ; 
so he left them at the top of the hill, from 
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which they looked down on the Red House 
standing in the shadow gaunt and cold and 
forbidding, cut out in hard relief against the 
shining sands, and the sea, with its lazy 
evening waves crested with lines of golden 
light. 

" T must go and show Newell all my trea- 
sures, must I not. Miss Ffrench ?" said little 
Frida, tenderly inspecting her basket as they 
slowly descended the rough steep road to the 
shore ; " and you'll come with me, won't you, 
for Newell loves you so much, oh ! so much, 
and you love him, too, don't you, Miss 
Ffrench?" 

" Yes, I love him dearly," answered 
Desir^e, blushing crimson, while the hot tears 
filled her eyes. 

** As well, nearly as well as Cousin Baddes- 
ley ?" asked Frida, inquisitively. But 
Desir^e made no reply, and so they descended 
the hill, and turned in at the old iron gate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BETWEEN TWO BROKEN HEARTS. 

DesiriSe was tired ; the hot summer day and 
long wild ramble had fatigued her, coming 
after the trying emotions of the night before, 
and the wearing anxiety of the Ipng hours 
during which all her heart had been with 
Newell. Little Frida ran first across the 
hall, and threw open the library door, and 
Desir^e followed slowly with hesitating steps, 
and a heart that seemed beating in her throat. 
Never, perhaps, had she looked more lovely, 
more bewilderingly sweet, than she did th en, 
with that bright blush burning on her fair 
cheeks, half shaded by her little straw hat, 
with its blue gossamer veil, her pretty blue 
dress covered with tiny burrs and bits of moss, 
and a great bunch of wild flowers, and long 
twining ivy in her hand. She held one little 
white glove, too, and the dainty shell-tinted 
parasol that had so often thrown a delicate 
dog-rose tint on her charming face, as she and 
Newell sat on the shingles together, watching 
the *^ long' waves come and go." 
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" How are you, Newell dear ?" she asked, 
approaclmig his sofe with heightened colour 
and speaking in a tone of indescribahle ten- 
derness, yet with a «ort of shy, almost timid 
hesitation, as if she felt that somehow or 
other she had no right to ask him. *' Look, 
I have brought you some flowers." 

He looked up into her face for a moment, 
and tried to smile as he took the flowers from 
her hands, but in vain, and he was fain to 
bend low over them, to escape the sharp 
scrutiny of his little sister, who stood looking 
on with childish curiosity. Then Frida 
showed him all her marvellous collection ot 
natural valuables, especially the little round 
dormouse's nei^, the skeleton bird's head, and 
the egg that had served as a salt-cellar, with 
all the curious mosses, bits of lichen, cater- 
pillar's cocoons, pretty snail shells, &c., that 
were mingled with her now fading primroses 
and wood anemonies. But after a while she 
flew oft to arrange her treasures in a corner, 
which she was pleased to call her " work- 
shop," and Desir^e was left alone with Mr. 
Scrope. 

There was silence for a /moment, and neither 
spoke nor moved ; the stillness of that large 
room was such that they could hear their own 
hearts throbbing loudly against their sides, 
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and the sound of a stray bee, that had flown in 
at the open window, and was humming round 
the ceiling, was almost oppressive. At length 
Mr. Scrope raised his head, by an almost 
painful effort, it seemed, and held out his 
hand to her. 

" Desirfe," he murmured. 

Desir^e required no other invitation; and 
the next moment she was on her knees beside 
him, sobbing out her anguish and contrition 
in his loving arms. 

" Oh ! Newell, forgive me, forgive me," 
she murmured brokenly, with her arms 
clasped round his neck, and her tears raining 
hot and fast over his shoulder. 

He could not speak ; he could not answer ; 
sobs choked his utterance ; and bowing his 
dark head on her neck, he — that man strong 
in fortitude and endurance — cried like a little 
child : and so they wept together. 

" Oh ! don't Newell, don't sob so," im- 
plored Desir^e, when at last she could find 
her voice ; " it hurts me, oh ! I cannot tell 
you how it hurts me to hear you ; T feel it in 
the bottom of my heart. I know I have been 
very wrong ; 1 know I have behaved very 
badly to you ; but oh I forgive me, Newell ; 
you, who are so good, forgive me, and love 
me still, or I shall die." And with her arms 
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Still clinging round his neck, she held back 
her face, all streaming with tears, and looked 
so pleadingly into his face with those dear 
soft eyes of hers, that no man on earth could 
have resisted her, much less the one who 
would willingly have laid down his life at her 
feet to save her from one heart ache. 

" My darling, you know that I shall always 
love you," he murmured soothingly, as he 
stroked back her golden hair, and kissed the 
heavy drops from the long bright lashes — " and 
as to forgiving you, I — I have nothing to for- 
give — " He paused for a moment, and then 
went on, " what right have I to feel that you 
have injured me, my own, my only beloved. 
What right have I to dare to say * I forgive 
you?^" 

"But I — I — I deceived you, Newell,'^ she 
murmured, brokenly. " I ought to have told 
you all about Baddesley, though it was a 
secret; but — but — I was a coward. I loved 
you so much, and we were so happy together, 
that I was afraid." 

" Nay, my child, you did not deceive me, for 
I had no right to more of your confidence than 
you cared to give me," he answered sadly. 
"Oh! Desir^e," — here his voice sank very 
low — " it was I who deceived myself — can you 
guess how ? '' 
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8he blushed very deeply, but made oo 
answer — words foiled her. 

" I think you know/' he continued softly, 
^ but still I will tell you plainly, that there 
may be no more mistakes. Desir^e I have 
dared to love you, and that not as a father, or 
brother, or friend, or anything of that sort, 
but with a love that I had no right ever to 
have thought of or entertained for a moment 
on earth. I ought to have plucked it from 
my heart, but I could not; the feeling was too 
new, and too delicious. Heaven had come 
down to earth for me, And I lived in one long 
dream of rapture, too great for words to des- 
cribe; for I thought — Oh I my darling, the 
rough awakening from that dream has been 
punishment enough, you will not add the 
weight of your contempt, will you ? I thought 
— that is, I have at times half cheated myself 
into believing, in spite of common sense, in 
spite of my better judgment, in spite of the 
hard lesson now learnt at last, that I have 
been learning from babyhood when my mother 
flung me from her in loathing, that you — ^you 
loved me iniretuijn." 

*' And do you not believe that I love you 
now, Newell? '^ she murmured. 

"Ohi yes, my darling, my tender little 
nurse, my sweet angel comforter," he answeredi 
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care8£(ing her golden head as it lay on his 
breadt, with bis thin, white, blue-veined hand, 
and trying hard to steady his voice, and keep 
that sharp ring of anguish out of it — ** God 
forbid that I should ever doubt it — I do believe 
that you love me with as pure and fond an 
aflfection as sister ever had for brother — but— 
that other bubble has burst now, darling, for 
ever/' 

She raised her head for a moment, and 
looked wonderingly up into his dark bearded 
face, with its ineffably sweet, but also ineffably 
sad, dark eyes. " Do you really believe 
that I love you as-^as a sister, Newell ? " she 
asked, inquiringly. 

** Oh 1 yes," he murmured in a low voice, 
but not so low that she failed to hear its quiet 
accents of despair. 

**Then if you do, Newell, you must be blind, 
oh I very blind, indeed," she exclaimed, pas* 
sionately, " if you think that I love you with 
the affection of a sister, or friend, or daughter, 
or any other miserable, tame, make-shift, 
worthless luke-warm love, you must be blind. 
Oh ! NeweD, Newell, why will you not see 
and understand that I love you with all my 
heart, and soul, and senses, and you only? 
Why will 70U not understand and know that 
I love your little finger, and ^every hair on 
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your head, and every look of those dear eyes, 
better than anything, and everything else in 
the world ; that even this dull, mean, shabby 
den is a heaven on earth to me, because you 
are here, and that I would rather be your wife, 
yes, if you were the poorest man in the 
country, than anyone else's on earth." 

It had come at last, the dear confession he 
had so hungered and thirsted to hear — come 
when he scarcely knew whether it gave him 
the most anguish, or pleasure to hear, for it 
had come too late. 

He tried to speak, but he could not ; no 
words would come, and he could only cover his 
face with his hands to hide its look of terrible 
despair from her; but in vain, she saw it all. 

** Oh I Newell, Newell, what is the matter?" 
she cried, clinging passionately round his 
neck, " speak to me, oh I do speak to me," 
and he could only groan out — 

** Too late, too late ! God have mercy on 
us both." 

" Too late !" faltered she with white lips 
and startled eyes; "oh I Newell, what can 
you mean 1" 

*' Desiree, is it possible that you have for- 
gotten Baddesley Ferrars ?'' 

** Baddesley Ferrars I" echoed she wildly ; 
** what of him?" 
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Newell looked at her for a moment as if in 
his grief he scarcely understood her. " Are 
you not engaged to him ?" he said. 

** Yes, yes ; but oh 1 Newell, you are not 
going to say that I must keep to my engage- 
ment — that loving you as I do I must give 
you up and marry Mm. Oh I Newell, I could 
not do it, I could not." And she flung her- 
self down at his feet. " Have mercy on me, 
Newell,'^ she cried, " and tell me that you do 
not require this dreadful sacrifice at my hands 
in punishment of my sins against you." 

" I require the sacrifice ? I?" said he in a 
broken voice, " oh I Desir^el" 

" Then forgive me, Newell, fi-om the bottom 
of your good, and generous heart : tell me 
that all my life is not to be made wretched 
because I have erred once, but that we may 
still be happy together." 

** My darling, if your imaginary sins 
against me were seventy-seven times as great 
as you suppose them to be I should still for- 
give you freely and fully fi-om the bottom 
of my heart,'* answered Mr. Scrope ''but 
this is not a case of forgiveness, Desir^e ; 
it is one of right and justice. Oh I De- 
sir^e, Desir^e, which ever way I look I 
see nothing but despair on all sides ; and 
yet how happy we have been together. 
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how fcappy we were but this time last 
night; do you remember how we sat 
on the terrace together while Ethel read 
' Locksley Hall ?' in one more minute, 
darling, I should have asked you to be my 
wife ; and now, oh I God^ to think of all that 
has happened since. Ah I my joy was too 
great to last — ^it was the glory of the sun -set 
before the coming night — my one hour of 
love on earth, and Heaven knows I have had 
little ienough of that since I first saw the light 
of this world." 

It was his first and last complaint against 
fate ; then he bowed his head, and was silent. 

" Poor Newell," she murmured with in- 
e£^ble compassion, her own sorrow merged 
in his greater sorrow, *' poor martyred love," 
and she reverently kissed the hand that rested 
nervelessly at his side. " But oh ! Newell, if 
you love me, let me firee myself fi-om my en- 
gagement with Baddesley, for indeed I can 
never keep it, and then all may be happy 
stilL" 

He roused himself with a great efibrt, and 
shook off the night of despair that was des- 
cending over his soul. 

" Ah ! no Desir6e, it cannot be," he an- 
swered ; *' you would break his heart ; he 
loves you so madly, so desperately, that to 
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destroy in one moment the hoped of yearft 
would be to give him his death-blow. Oh 1 
little one, little one I be patient and endure : 
you love me fondly, I know; my belief in 
yont affection is the only sc^ace I have left (and 
yet God knows it ought to grieve me deeply 
were I not so selfish) ; but you are young, 
darling, and I am old — old at least in com- 
parison with you, and older far in mind than 
in years — it is a mystery to me how you could 
ever have come to care for me. You will 
grieve for me for a while, little one, but time 
will dry your tears ; and by-and-bye, when 
you are the idolized wife of a man who will 
make you happier than I could ever hope to 
do, you will thank me for this day's act of 
self-denial, though I may not be alive to hear 
you.*' 

** And you, Newell — ^you ?" cried Desir^e, 
with the tears streaming down her cheeks 
like April rain. 

** Do not think of me," he answered, with 
a touching smile of patient self-sacrifice, " it 
is iittle consequence what becomes of me ; I 
shall not live a long life probably ; besides, 
1 have learnt to suffer, you know, and it seems 
almost easy now/' 

" Easy to part with me ? Ah I Newell, 
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you do not love me, really/' she cried with 
passionate injustice. 

He made no reply in words — he did not 
tell her how she had filled his thoughts by 
night and day evewince he had seen her first, 
and now day by day, for the last two months as 
the consciousness that she loved him in return 
dawned gradually on his senses, he had pic- 
tured her to himself as his wife till the idea 
had become knit into his very being — he said 
nothing about the living death that the 
blighting of these hopes would cost him — 
his only answer was a look in which the deep 
unutterable love of his intense being shone 
through his dark eyes as they met her own, 
full of tender reproach, and the look smote 
her to the heart 

" Forgive me,'' she murmured, kissing his 
worn, white fingers ; '* forgive me ; I know 
you love me, and that you are the best and 
noblest of men." 

He smiled sadly as he laid his hand on her 
head. '' Poor child !" he murmured softly ; 
" and do you think, Desir6e, that I should 
deserve your good opinion of me, and all the 
kind things that you have thought, and said ? 
Nay, do you think that I should deserve the 
approval of my own conscience as an honour- 
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able Christian gentleman, if I deliberately 
robbed a man of his long-promised wife, whom 
he loves as he loves his own soul, and stepped 
over the dead body of his murdered happiness 
to my own ? Besides, thift^ is not an ordinary 
case, and an ordinary engagement, Desir^e, 
such as we see every day made, and fulfilled or 
broken as the case may be ; it is a matter of life 
or death to Baddesley — think, darling, what 
our remorse would be — cmr remorse I say if 
anything should happen to him; if he did 
anything desperate, I mean, or went headlong 
to ruin, as so many have done from similar 
causes. Oh I Desir^, it is better to live and 
die martyrs than to have such a mortgage on 
our happiness as that." 

" You may be right, you always are right; 
but I cannot see it yet," sobbed Desir^e, cry- 
ing as if her heart would break. " I cannot 
give you up, Newell, I cannot, I cannot ; I 
would rather die. Oh I if you could only see 
into the bottom of my soul, and read how I 
love you, and how I always must and shall 
love, you could not say that it was right for 
me to marry anybody else." 

" But did you not accept Baddesley Ferrars 
of your own free will, darling, after having 
known him from childhood T 

" Ah 1 yes, but I did not love him, I told 
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Tyrn so at the time ; I had never loved any* 
body, and I did not know what the feeling 
was like," answered Desir^e* "Oh I if yoa 
will only listen to me, Newell, I will tell you 
all about it, and then, perhaps^ you will have 
mercy on me/' 

" Have mearcy on you, Desir^e ?" he said^ 
with a faint, sad smile ; "how strange it seems 
to hear you speak like that — I have thought 
sometimes that I should have to use such 
terms to you, but I never expected to hear 
them from you to me — however, speak aui 
darUng, I am listening." 

So Pesir^e dried her tears, and with her 
head resting against Newell's shoulder, and 
his hand locked fast in both her own, as if 
she feared to lose him, and was determined to 
cling to him till the last ; she told him the 
whole history of her unfortunate engagement, 
while he lay and listened with a gravely at* 
tentive face over which a smile would steal 
at intervals, in spite of his deep heart-sadnes9 
at the earnestness with which she pleaded her 
own cause,. 

'^ And now," said Desir^e, when she had 
finished her story, " the question is this ; 
ought I, loving you as I do, N^well^ and 
knowing that I can never love any one else^ to 
give Baddesley a widowed heart, or, rather, a 
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body without a heart at all, and sell mjseH 
into a life long bondage? Would it not be 
mistaken honour, and mistaken kindne«S! te 
him, as well as to myself? Oh I think weQ, 
Newell/' 

Mr. Scrope passed his hand across Ms 
troubled brow, which had never koked so 
earewom, and anxious aa now. 

^^ It is a hard case to decide, Desir&e," an- 
swered he, ^^ and one which I, as a person so 
nearly, and deeply interested, am not compa- 
tent to judge. I stand between two brokenL 
hearts, two wrecked lives— my own, and my 
friend's/' 

^^ And does mine weigh as nothing in the 
balance?' whispered Desir^ softly. **' OhI 
Newell, think of me a little/' 

^^ My beloved, it is the thought of you that 
unnerves me ; but for yon, Desir^, I should 
have decided long ago," beanswered. ^^Ohl 
my darling, if I believed that I was doing 
your happiness an irr^arable injury by ad- 
vising you to fulfil your engagement witli 
Baddesley I should not have strength to urge 
it ; but forgive me if I say I do not believe it. 
You have, a strong, and warm affection for 
me, I know, which began in a childish fancy, 
half made up of pity, for a man you did not 
know,, which was strengthened by hearing the^ 
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chance history of his lonely life, and cemented 
by the warm interest naturally inspired by 
one whom you had nursed back to life from 
the brink of the grave — ^is this really love, 
Desir^e ? — the one, deep, all-absorbing love 
of a woman's heart for the man she would 
choose for her husband, flesh of her flesh, life 
of her life, her companion through all fates 
unto death ? Or is it only a warm and generous 
devotion, which, in its sublime excess of com- 
passion, longs to sacrifice itself for the hap- 
piness of its object? Desir^e, such a sacrifice 
on your part would not bring me happiness 
but misery — my darling, it would kill me." 

" I can say no more than I have said, 
Newell," answered Desir6e, " if you were as 
poor as — as poor as you could be, I should 
love you the same," 

" Yes, my darling, the poorer I was the 
more you would love me, I know,*' said he, 
smiling, as he stroked her hand softly between 
his own, " but if I could become very rich, 
Desir^e, very rich, and well and happy, what 
then?" 

** I cannot imagine any circumstances on 
earth in which I should love you less, Newell. 
If I marry you I shall be the happiest woman 
on earth ; if I marry Baddesley I shall be the 
most miserable." said she. ''Listen, Newell; 
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will you let me do this ? Shall I go to Bad- 
deslej, and honestly tell him that [ don't 
love him ; that after six months' experience 
I feel that I never can, and never shall, under 
any circumstances, love him as a husband 
ought to be loved, and that therefore I leave 
it to his own honour, and gentlemanly feeling 
to release me &om an engagement that I 
cannot fulfil without bringing a life-long 
burthen of regret and unhappiness on us 
both. Shall I do that, Newell ?'' 

" That, certainly, is your only just and 
honest resource,'* answered Newell thought- 
fully; ** and after all said and done, you 
cannot, I think, do better. But, oh I Desir^, 
I wish you would ask the ad vice of somebody 
else ; I feel so guilty at being the umpire of 
my own fate; I fear equally to be the exe- 
cutioner of my own happiness, and the execu- 
tioner of another's ; will you take the shrewd 
and disinterested counsel of some kind, and 
honourable friend, who will tell you honestly 
what he or she thinks ; say Lady Gwendoline, 
dear ; tell her in confidence the whole state 
of the case, and let us abide by her decision." 

*' Oh ! no, I will not ask Gwen," said De- 
siree quickly, " anyone but Gwen ; she is a 
dear, darling, kind soul, and I love her ; but 
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she nnderstandfl nothing about hearts; ihe 
wo>iild ask if you had a title, and what your 
income was, and then «he would decide 
against us without a moment's hesitation/' 

** Well, then, let it be somebody else ; any 
one you like," said Newell, smiling, 

^^ Shall it be Doctor Smyth ; he knows us 
both so well," said Desir^e coaxingly. ^^ Ah I 
let it be Doctor Smyth, Newell." 

But Newell shook his head with a smile. 
** Doctor Smyth would not be a fair umpire," 
answered he; ^^ he is so fond of me that he 
would be sure to decide in my fiavour." 

" Then I will ask Lord Waithamstow," said 
Desir^e. 

" Yes, do,'' said Newell, " he is at least a 
just man, and a disinterested judge." 

" And what if he decides in our favour, 
Newell? What then, eh?" 

Newell looked at her with all Ms soul's -deep 
passionate love shining out of his intense dark 
eyes. ** Then, Desir6e — but don't let us think 
of that," he broke off. *' Oh I mj darling, I 
dare not hope — I dare aaot — the awakening 
would kill me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BENODKOED. 



As Newell Scrope said, Lord Walthamstow 
was a jttBt maui and his opinion would, no 
doubt, have been worth having had it been 
asked and given ; but it was neither. 

Desir^e's passionate temper, and impulsive 
nature eould not endure the awkwardness, and 
restraint of her false position ; and the very 
first time she found herself alone with Bir 
Baddesley Ferrars, after her conversation with 
his cousin Newell, her patience broke down 
most lamentably. It was the very next even*» 
ing, in £act, after tea, as they were walking 
on the sands together in the direction of Long 
Kyneton Beacon. Ethel, Selina, and little 
Frida were supposed to be with them, but 
they were a long way on in front, scarcely in 
i^ght, indeed, and Baddesley had contrived 
that he and Desir^e should be left virtually 
alone, in spite of all the e£Ebrts of liie litlUe 
marquise, who was in one of her most pettish 
and touchy humours, only waiting for the 
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shadow of an excuse to fly off at a tangent. 
The excuse soon came. Some small loverly 
license taken by Baddesley, and hotly resented 
on her part, led to a warm dispute, which 
ended by Desir^e telling him, in as temperate 
language, as one so passionate, could command, 
that she did not love him, and could never 
love him as long as she lived, and asking him 
voluntarily to release her from her engage- 
ment. 

It was a hopeless case, however, as Newell 
in his own heart had foreseen ; and Bad- 
desley entirely declined to sign his own death 
warrant, and free Desir^e by the act of his 
own will. The request, however, had com- 
pletely cooled him, and he spoke with great 
calmness and forbearance. He reminded her 
quietly that she had told him she did not love 
him from the first, and told her that as he 
had then been contented to take her knowing 
the fact, so he was contented now; the cir- 
cumstances were in no wise altered. 

'* Your friendship, Desir6e, is worth more 
to me than the passionate love of all the 
other women in the world," said he. " If I 
cannot gain your heart, which, however I 
fally calculate upon doing when we are mar- 
ried, for surely you will not be able to resist 
the affection of one who will be ready to 
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devote his whole life to you, I must be con- 
tent with your tender regard, and esteem, and 
believe me, my darling, I shall never re- 
proach you that it is not more. But do not 
ask me to be the executioner of my own 
hopes now that they are on the verge of ful- 
filment, for such magnanimity is beyond my 
power. No, Desir^e, I cannot, and will not 
release you from the engagement into which 
you voluntarily, and deliberately entered, 
(Remember how many years I have loved 
you, and how long you took to give me an 
answer.) You can, and may release yourself, 
and I can do nothing to prevent you, but 
recollect that you will do so at your-peril ; 
that you will break the heart of a man who 
loves you, and has always loved you, better 
than his own life ; and his blood and his ruin 
will be upon your head ; for really, Desiree, I 
cannot be answerable for what I might do 
were you to deprive me of every hope I have 
on this side the grave." 

This was all that De»ir6e could get out of 
him ; no arguments, no threats, no appeals, 
no persuasions could move him further. His 
love was blind as a stone wall, and as impe- 
netrable as a rock ; he could neither be ca- 
joled, nor taunted, nor piqued, nor implored 
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into the slightest variation from what he had 
already said. 

At last Desiree flew into another passion at 
what appeared from her point of view, to be 
a total want of pride and manliness; and 
then, in the heat of the moment, she told him 
that not only did she not love him, but that 
she loved some one else. Even this could 
not shake him, rather it seemed to make him 
more obstinate, if possible. 

He was a very undemonstrative man, was 
Baddesley Ferrars, and took the news (not 
calculated to be agreeable to a lover) with an 
outward appearance of calmness. He neither 
flew into a passion, nor stormed, nor raged, 
nor swore as many men would have done ; he 
simply turned a sort of ghastly white, even to 
his lips, and his hands closed as if with an 
irrepressible desire to strangle the man who 
had robbed him of his betrothed wife's love, 
like a thief in the night, as he hissed between 
his set teeth. 

" May I presume to ask the name of the 
very honourable person who has done me this 
good office ? " asked he quietly, though with 
an ominous look in his eyes. 

" No, you may not," retorted Desiree, pas- 
sionately, ^^ that is my secret, and his secret, 
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and let me tell joa he is bonourabley so 
honourable that you have to thank him, and 
not me, that my engagement with you is not 
at an end already/' 

'*Keally, I feel greatly obliged to him/' 
answered Sir Baddesiey, trembling as if with 
an ague, ^^perhaps I may have the pleasure of 
knowing him some day, and then I give you 
my word I will endeavour to pay off my debt 
of obligation to him." 

" Oh I no, you won't^" cried Desiree, with 
scorn, '^ you will keep your money to buy a 
wife, as you cannot get one at a free gift." 

So saying, she turned on her heel, and 
walked back to Cold Comfort, giving hkoi a 
look that ought to have annihilated him, and 
did almost, as she passed. As for Baddesley 
Ferrars he continued his way in the full en- 
joyment of his own agreeable thoughts, kick- 
ing the shingles savagely out of his way, as 
he racked his brains to think who on earth 
his favoured rival could be ; but his suspicions 
never once wandered within a hundred miles 
of the truth. 

Meanwhile Desir^e walked back to the Red 
House at a qudck pace, with her eyes flashing 
and her heart on fire ; scorn and anger^ grief 
and exasperation, were contending in her 
bosom for the mastery, and the burning tears 
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that rose to her eyes dried upon her cheeks 
before they fell. 

*' Well, as he totU marry me, whether I like 
or no," soliloquised she, *' let him have me, 
and I hope he will like his bargain, that's all. 
He is determined to buy me — yes, literally 
buy me — just as other men buy thoroughbred 
horses, and match hounds, and old wines, and 
choice cigars, as their fancy leads them — oh I 
it is shameful I — but let him buy me if he 
likes, and if at the end of twelve months he 
thinks he had better have taken to the turf, 
don't let him grumble." 

The lawn was deserted, and the hall was 
empty, for the girls were all away on a ramble, 
and Desiree's footfalls woke a lonely echo on 
the stone flags, as she took her way to the 
library. 

" It is all over, Newell : I have had it out 
with him, and he won't give me up," said 
she ; and then, throwing herself on the ground 
by the sofa, she buried her face in his lap, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

'^Ohl the abominable wretch," she sobbed 
violently, " why, a dog would have more sense 
of honour, and a worm more spirit." 

"Hush, hush I my child," murmured Mr. 
Scrope, soothingly, *' you are angry now, when 
you are calmer you will be sorry for having 
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spoken so — but tell me how you came to speak 
about the matter to Baddesley at all; you 
promised me, you know, that you would wait 
and ask Lord Walthamstow's advice? " 

'* Ah I J es, but I could not, I really could 
not, Newell,'' sobbed Desir6e — " he tried to 
kiss me, you know, and then — then I told him 
I hated him/' 

'' Oh ! Desir^e, how could you be so cruel, 
my child?" said Mr. Scrope, in a tone of 
gentle reproof. 

" It was not cruel," cried Desirfee, " how 
can you endure to be kissed by one person, 
when you love another? Oh I dear, oh ! dear, 
I am the most miserable creature on earth.'* 
And Desir6e began to cry again. 

It was a long time before Newell could 
succeed in restoring her to composure, but he 
did at last, and then she sat on her low stool 
at his feet, with her head resting on his knee, 
listening quietly to his low grave tones, as he 
talked soothingly to her, stroking her long 
golden hair with his light caressing hand, as 
he did so. 

At last Sir Baddesley Ferrars came in sight, 
moodily making his way across the sands to 
the house. 

** You had better leave me now, Desir6e," 

D 5 
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said Mr. Scrope — ^he would not say **my 
darling '' again ; lie had no right to do so, 
except in his heart — " go np stairs, and bathe 
those tear-stained cheeks, dear child/' 

But she only clung to him the closer, cover- 
ing his face with passionate kisses. He did 
not return them ; his heart turned very sick 
and faint with the struggle it cost him to resist 
that great temptation — but he did resist it. 

" Desir^e," he whispered, tenderly, as he 
unclasped her arms from around his neck 
— " Desirfee, my child, we must not do 
that sort of thing now, now that all is 
over, and we have nothing more to hope 
— we have no right to, my little one — 
Oh I Desir^e, Desir^e, be merciful and do not 
tempt me so ; my pain is all but insupport- 
able, don't try me beyond that I am able to 
bear." 

The words seemed to die away in a sort of 
moan of anguish that he tried in vain to con- 
ceal, and he took out his pocket handkerchief, 
and pressed it tremblingly to his forehead, and 
lips. 

Desirfee gazed at him with eyes that seemed 
half wild with grief, yet as if she hardly 
understood him ; and then she threw herself 
into bis aiuns^ again, and clung round his neck 
in a very agony of tenderness. 
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^ Oh I Newell, yom cannot mean what you 
say, you cannot mean what yon say. Oh I 
kiss me once more, only once — Oh I Newell, 
kiss me a^ain.'^ 

So he kissed her once ; lightly, fearfully, as 
if it was sorely against hia conscience, yet as 
if his very soul was breathing from his lips ; 
he kissed her onee upon the forehead. 

**Nowgo, my dear, please go," said* he; 
"Desirfee, if you have any pity, any compas- 
sion, any lore for me, go." 

So gathering herself slowly off her knees 
she went out : Sir Baddesley Ferrars was just 
entering the hall as she passed through it ; and 
rushing upstairs, she fled into her own room, 
and locked the door. 

So Newell Scrope gave up his one dream of 
happiness. 

His life had been very dreary, very barren, 
very sunless ; looking baekwards across the 
dull monotonousi desert of nearly thirty-nine 
years to the time when he was a poor little 
helpless baby, disowned by the mother who 
had borne him, he could remember no bright 
spot on which his thoughts might rest till 
she came, she who was the very light of his 
eyes, his air, his sunshine, and round whom 
his soul had twined itself so completely, that 
to remove her from its embrace would be 
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simply death to him. His love was, indeed, 
^^ a sweet idolatry enslaving all the soal ;" and 
it was this love which he was called upon 
to renounce just when its full and entire 
gratification was offered to his longing heart, 
and that under circumstances which seemed 
to aggravate the bitterness of the renunciation 
a thousand fold. It was a case of deliberately 
sacrificing himself for the good of another ; 
the cup of happiness was not dashed from his 
lips by any circumstance over which he had 
no control ; no, his fate was in his own 
hands, and he was required voluntarily to put 
aside the cup, though he might be dying of 
thirst all the while. Yet to do him justice he 
had never hesitated for a moment ; he knew 
from the first that the case was hopeless, and 
if he allowed Desirfee to try that very forlorn 
hope of asking Baddesley to release her, it 
was for her sake entirely, and not because he 
had hoped or expected anything. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MBS. 8CR0PE PUTS ON HER BONNET HIND 

BEFORE. 

The next day the funeral took place at Croome 
Abbey, and the remains of the old baronet 
were laid in the family vault, beside those of 
his daughter, and her husband. 

A large party was, of course, assembled to 
hear the will read, and amongst others Lady 
Tremorvah, and her youngest brother Reginald 
Scrope, now developed into a remarkably 
handsome, and haw haw swell, who had long 
since ceased to regret the loss of his uncle's 
rich livings. 

Mrs. Scrope had also received a rathex cold 
invitation to be present, for Lady Augusta 
had, of course, heard all that that faithful old 
retainer of the family, Mrs. Nicholson, had to 
tell on the subject of the new will that had 
been made by a strange solicitor, called in 
just before the old baronet's death by the kind 
interference of Mrs. Scrope. Indeed, that 
virtuous woman was in bad odour with every- 
body on account of the finger which she had 
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intrusively insinuated into the family pie ; and 
she was greeted with no very cordial looks 
when she entered the immense library at the 
Abbey, dressed in mourning at least as deep 
as that of Lady Augusta Ferrars. 

She took her seat with an air of Pecksnif- 
fian meekness, and humility truly edifying, 
choosing the chair next to that of her step- 
daughter, Lady Tremorvah, who immediately 
moved hers farther off. 

A tear that an aligator need not have 
blushed to own trembled on Mrs. Scrope^s 
cheek, and rolled down to tho solitary whisker 
near her chin ; she wiped it away, however, 
oa a cambric handkerchief bordered with 
obtrusively broad black, and resumed her air 
of quiet, but deep seated grief, mingled withi 
a sort of pious confidence which was supposed 
to relate to the whereabouts of Sir Doughty'si 
soul, but which Lady Tremorvah and the rest 
of the company uncharitably mistook for con- 
&Aemte on the subject df her positioo in the 
wilL 

•^Ahl why shoulidi I grieve for himi?" 
murmuired she,, dropping another crocodile's 
tnbate of resigniatiian oa her crSpe^ and apos- 
trophising nobody in paarticalarj " why,. 
indeed, when ke^ has gone to^— to hisr rest?" 

^ And glad aaougb he most be to gef 
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there," said Lady Tremorvab^ " for if Mrs. 
Nicholson says true he did not find much here 
in his latter days, poor old man." 

" Oh I Florence, dorCi say that, my dear,*' 
sobbed Mrs. Scrope, '^ I was near him to the 
— the last.^' 

*^ Yes, we all know that,'' retorted Lady 
Tremorvah, with a mockiug laugh ; *' he died 
to get rid of you, it's my belief; and I'm sure 
I should have done the same if I had been in 
his place-" 

** Oh I oh I oh !" sobbed Mrs. Scrope, turn- 
ing up her eyes and appealing to a bust of 
Milton over the book-shelf opposite her ; 
" have I come to this ?" finding that the eflSgy 
of the mighty poet did not appear sympa- 
thetic, she transferred her organs of vision 
wildly to a portrait of the famous whipptr-in 
Tom Moody, on his horse Old Soul, and con- 
tinued — '^ to think that I should live to hear 
a child of onno, or at least one whom I hiave 
always cherished asj a daughter — " 

^'Do not be a hypocrite, Mrs. Scrope," 
said Lady Tremorvah scornfully ,^ " remember 
y ott cannot deceive me, I have lived with you 
too long.'*' 

*** Well, I am resigned,'* wc(pt. Mrs. Scrope ; 
^ rail on, Florence, I can bear it ;. I did my 
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du — u — ty, and shall re — re — ^receive my 
reward." 

" Yes, you have done your duty admirably 
to yourself, and yours/' replied Florence 
haughtily, " in the same way that the cuckoo 
does by laying its eggs in another bird's nest, 
and turning out the lawful young ones : as 
for your reward, I suppose we shall see what 
that is presently — although no doubt you 
will come in for another reward ulteriorly 
which we may not see, and which you may 
like less/' 

With that Lady Tremorvah deliberately 
turned her back on her step-mother, and there 
the conversation ended. 

At this moment, the gentlemen entered the 
library, headed by the heir. Sir Baddesley 
Ferrars, and accompanied by the family 
lawyer, a grave, imperturbable, highly re- 
spectable gentleman from Bedford Row. 

The gentlemen silently took their places ; 
and then, with all due ceremony, the will of 
the late baronet, which dated a fortnight 
back, was opened, and read. 

Of course, all the landed property, includ- 
ing Croome Abbey, an estate in Yorkshire, 
the town house in Portland Place, and all the 
farms, great and small, with the bulk of the 
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fortune, went to Sir Baddesley ; but after that 
was disposed of, there was still property to 
the amount of thirty thousand pounds left to 
be scrambled for, and the whole of that, when 
a few trifling legacies to the old servants- 
very trifling indeed — and half-a-dozen mourn- 
ing rings to half-a-dozen old and valued 
friends of the family were subtracted, was 
left unconditionally to Mrs. Scrope, and her 
children after her. 

A dead silence reigned in the room when 
the lawyer leisurely folded up the will ; but 
the rustle of the paper seemed to rasp on 
everybody's temper, and released their 
tongues, and then the whispers that circulated 
on every side were by no means complimen- 
tary to the lucky legatee. Everybody had been 
fully prepared for the reisult — everybody had 
anticipated it from the beginning, and every- 
thing that could be said about her had been 
said about her already it seemed. But when 
the matter was decided beyond a doubt, and 
she stood, as it were, convicted in the act, it 
was as if nothing had been said before, to 
judge from the suppressed hum that followed 
that ominous silence. 

As for Mrs. Scrope herself, she sat silent 
and abjectly foolish-looking, with her eyes 
cast down on to the carpet, pitiably conscious 
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of being the object on whom/ all eyes were 
fixed, and bearing the consciousness legiblj 
written on her craven face. She was appar- 
ently quite unequal to the exertion of trying 
on the transparent ruse of pretending that her 
good fortune was totally unexpected, as she 
had decided to do beforehand ; her sly, 
yellowish-white moon face would hold out 
red flags of shame, and she reserved her trii- 
nmphant feelings, or, rather they reserved 
themselves, for a more convenient reason. 

At this moment, however, the lawyer turned 
round with another document in his hand, and 
with a perfectly stoical and unmoved face, 
besought the company to kindly give him their 
attention while he read to them the codicil of 
the will. At the word codicil, Mrs. Scrope 
turned absolutely green with fright, and she 
raised her eyes for the first time. Silence was 
restored in a moment as if by magic, and the 
lawyer again began to read. This codicil had 
been made the night before the old baronet's 
death, and it entirely revoked the clauses of 
the will touching the disposal of the thirty 
thousand pounds: by it ten thousand were 
left to Lady Tremorvah, ten thousand to Regi- 
nald Scrope, the servants were all amply 
remembered, and a legacy of a hundred pounds 
each was bequeathed to each of Mrs. Scrope*s 
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children. As for Mnu Bcrope herself, she was 
informed bj the will before the whole assembled 
company that she might keep as her por- 
tion of the property all the plate, table lioiexi, 
omaments, nicknacks, &c., that she had bor- 
rowed at rarious times, and forgotten to return 
— the rest of the money was divided amongst 
old friends, or connections, more or less distant 
of the £imily. 

How Mrs. Scrope restrained her feelings of 
shame and mortification enough to behave 
with decency until she left the Abbey, how 
she supported the pitying condolence of her 
husband's relatives, and finally how she got 
away from them all, and went home with her 
bonnet hind before, on foot, and through a 
heavy shower of thunder-rain, without so 
much as hoisting her umbrella in her distress 
of mind, she never knew. She did arrive 
there, however, and having shut herself up 
with her two eldest daughters in her own 
room, appeared no more that day. 

Neither did Sir Baddesley Ferrars show up^ 
being still in a state of resentment against his 
betrothed, nor Lady Augusta, nor Florence, as 
a matter of course, though the former was 
naturally anxious to be presented to her 
future daughter-in-law — but handsome Rex 
strolled down to the Bed House in the course 
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of the evening, and showed a great disposition 
to make up for his cousin's temporary defec- 
tion, by paying great attention to Desir^e, for 
whom he had brought a charming little basket 
of peaches and grapes from the Abbey hot- 
houses, with Lady Augusta's love, and a splen- 
did bouquet with his own. 

After tea, too, as it was a glorious evening, 
he proposed that they should all go for a walk 
to Pegwell Bay, a little fishing cove, about 
three miles oflF. ** I know that you are a 
capital walker. Miss Ffrench," said he gaily, 
" so we will go over the Downs by way of the 
coast- guard, if you are agreeable, and come 
home round the shore; it is light till late now, 
and besides, you know there is a full moon, 
the * sweet May moon,' awfully romantic, and 
all that sort of thing ; and I hope you don't 
object to the smell of a cigar?" 

So after tea they all sallied forth. 

" I never saw nor heard of such an incor- 
rigible flirt before in all my life," said Mrs. 
Scrope, as she and her two eldest daughters 
watched Desir^e pass out of the gate with Eex 
and the girls, " men seem to spring up in her 
path as if dragon's teeth had been sown there, 
to fall in love with her; their infatuation is 
most deplorable, and we can only pity them 
for it. First there was Captain Newmarket, 
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then Mr. Payne, then Newell, then Baddeslej 
Ferrars, and now Reginald ; who will be the 
next victim, I wonder ? " 

"Nobody here, I hope, mamma," said 
Paulina, almost crying. "Thank goodness 
we shall soon be rid of her, for Baddesley 
says she is going back to her friends at Wal- 
tham Hall until they are married.'' 

'* Yes, but they are to be married in the 
autumn, and then we shall have her at the 
Abbey for a permanency. Mark my words, 
she will be far too grand to notice us then, 
kind and considerate as we have always shown 
ourselves to her. Oh I dear, what a wicked 
world this is.'* And Mrs. Scrope sighed 
in a broken-hearted manner, as if the events 
of the past day had weighed her down to the 
earth, and deprived her of all energy to 
resist the buffets of fate. 

The next morning Lady Tremorvah and 
Lady Augusta Ferrars made their appear- 
ance at the Bed House, as Lady Augusta said 
that she could *no longer defer her natural 
desire to make the acquaintance of her son's 
future wife. She received Desir^e with 
maternal love and pride; her heart was so 
wrapped up in her only son, that she could 
feel no other sentiment but happiness and con- 
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tentment, now that he had at last won tbe 
<^ect of fais long deferred hopes. 

" We have never met before, but we know 
eacdi other well, do we not ?" said she, cor- 
^allj ^embrtcmg her future danghter-in-law ; 
^and I sinoerely hope that before loi^ 
Desir^ y^oa will learn to regard me as a 
mother.^' 

The Coimtess, too, was chasiming, and fell 
in love with her cousin's betrothed wife on the 
spot ; that is outwardly and visibly, such con- 
duct appearing to her the best policy. 

At £rst she had called Desir^ ^^ a nobody, 
an sidventuress, a pernicious person, the 
worthy sister of a black-leg Irish peer, with- 
out a shirt to his dissipated back, or the shred 
of a reputation. It was perfectly disgraceful 
thatBuch a bold creature should have in- 
veigled a man of property and position into a 
marriage with her. A governess, too, earn- 
ing her own bread ^ a governess who called 
herself an honouralble foa^ooUi.'" 

But belbre long Countess Florence saw that 
it would be Wiise to alter her tactics, so she 
kissed Desir^e sweetly, kissed her again, and 
begged her to try ^and believe that they were 
casters, paid her a thousand airy compliments 
on her hetaaAy {wjLubh made her own look 
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raiher faded and artifioial)| and (told her how 
very — very glad ahe was to hear that she was 
going to reward poor dear Baddesley^s con- 
stancy at last. 

It cannot be said that Lady Tremorvah was 
particularly polite to her ste{>*mother, or aflber- 
wards to her half-sisters, who were all znor^ 
or less afraid of her ; but she remarked at 
lunch on the extraordinary improYement that 
had itaken place in Eihiel and Selina. 

^^ Beally, girls," «aid she, with her litild 
affected laugh, ^^ you will be getting husbands 
some day after all, I should laot wonder, ioa- 
pecially now that you liaFe all come ia for 
your fortunes j pray has this Mr. PaynCj or 
Kane, or Page, or whatever hia name is, ^got 
any eligible curates ?^' 

"No," JBaid Ethd, ** there is onlj Mr. 
Sykes who is married, ^u^d has £fteen daugh- 
ters, and Mxm Green, who squints, and is en- 
gaged ; but what do you mean by our for- 
tiuies, sist^ Florence. What fortunes iutve 
we come in for ?" 

^^ Oh. I has not yoor mamma told jou yet.?^ 
said Florence, wbh innocently uplifted 6y»- 
browfi, as £he glanced across at Mrs. Scrope^ 
whose eyes were dropped in confusion ^on her 
plate, aad whose* fiice was crimson. 

Thei;e was ailence for ^ few minotes, mo- 
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body spoke, and Florence sat in amiable en« 
joyment of everyone's disconcerted looks. 

"Well, well," said she, pleasantly, at last, 
"Mrs. Scrope will tell you all about it by- 
and-bye, no doubt, and you will see how well- 
portioned you have all been by poor dear 
grandpapa. By-the-bye, 1 hope you have 
all been very good and attentive to Miss le 
Poer Ffrench, as I am sure your dear mamma 
has set you the example of being ; and then, 
perhaps, when she is married to Sir Baddes- 
ley Ferrars, she will ask you to go and stay 
with her at the Abbey/' 

'* Tou never ask us to come and stay with 
you, sister Florence,'' said pretty Jemima, in 
an aggrieved tone. 

The Countess laughed. 

** No," said she, " I fear my house would 
not hold you — and the rest of my visitors." 

After luncheon, Florence expressed an 
ardent desire to see her dearest brother 
Newell; her sisterly affection had been re- 
strained without much inconvenience, it ap- 
peared, for two hours, but now, as she had 
leisurely finished her strawberries and cream, 
it was to be repressed no longer, so they at 
once adjourned to the library. 

** How is the poor love?" asked. Florence 
of Desir^e in the hall. " I hope you have 
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become accustomed to tlie appearance of my 
unfortunate brother now, Desir^e — I may call 
you Desir^e, may I not?" — very sweetly. 
" Most people are so painfully impressed with 
the sight of him ; but if you can only get over 
that, and the reserve of his manner, he really 
is the very dearest, sweetest, most angelic 
martyr in the world." 

" Ah I I know it ; no one better," an- 
swered Desir^e passionately; " and — and — " 
her lip began to tremble, and her eyes to fill 
with tears — " as to his appearance, I think he 
is the most handsome man I ever saw in my 
life." 

Lady Tremorvah stared with a sort of 
curious incredulity ; at last, however, she 
smiled very pleasantly. 

" Handsome I weU, really, how very sin- 
gular," said she 5 '' but it is a curious coin- 
cidence that I once heard a gentleman say 
the same. He was an Associate of the Aca- 
demy, and made an admirable sketch of 
Newell's head ; but there are few, very few, 
I fear, beside his own fond partial sister, who 
would see or appreciate the frail beauty of a 
face that is attached to such a body." And 
Florence applied a delicate cambric handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

VOL. III. E 
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Desir^e, who by this time had arrived at 
the conclusion that she hated Lady Tremor- 
vah^ was prevented making any reply, as 
they entered the library at this moment. 

" Well, my dearest dear, how are you to- 
day,'' asked the Countess, embracing her 
eldest brother aflfectionately, and pressing- 
no, not pressing — lightly wafting an airy kiss, 
like thistle down on either cheek; " how are 
the poor shoulders, and the poor back, and the 
poor legs?" 

" Better, very much better, Florence dear," 
he answered patiently, though the colour rose 
to his dark face. 

" Ah r* said Florence, with a playful smile, 
though she looked sharply at her brother, 
" I hear who has been your nurse lately, a 
certain lovely young lady, whom we are soon 
to have the honour of receiving into our 
family, and whom I predict will receive the 
most gracious smiles from royalty when she 
is presented as Lady Ferrars, of Croome." 

**As you did both before and after your 
marriage, Florry, dear," answered Mr. Scrope, 
without a muscle of his feioe appearing to 
alter. 

Desir^e stamped audibly, and turned away 
to the window. The next moment she quitted 
the room. Then both Lady Augusta, and 
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Lady Tremorvah went into ecstacies aboat 
her to Newell, which ecstacies, mingled with 
plans for the future, regajrding the 80on-to«-be 
happy (?) pair, occupied considerably more 
than half an hour, and were of course as balm 
poured into the half-broken heart of Newell 
Scrope. 

" How nice it will be for you, Newell, living 
so near them," said Florry ingenuously, as 
she watched her brother's face with a sharp- 
xbess engendered by some words dropped in 
confidence by her step-mother, " you were 
always so fond of Baddesley*" 

^' And I am sure that Baddesley was equally 
fond of Newell," answered Lady Augusta, 
" they have been friends jfrom boyhood/' 

^^ Quite touching," laughed the Countess, 
^' and it seems thai; Miss Ffrench is also fond 
of Newell — as a future >cousin4n-law, of 
course*" 

Her brother looked at her mkh gravely 
enquiring eyes. 

^ T<ra must often go and atay with them 
at the Abbey when they are married, Newell,^' 
said good-natured Lady Augusta^ ^ Baddesley 
says that he means always to keep a room for 
yiou — a more •cheeriBal one *h«n this I hope' ' 
— and she smiled as she glanced round it ; 
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" and you must be godfether to Desir^e's first 
child ; and whether it is a boy or a girl it 
must, and shall be called after you. Don't 
you remember how I used to joke you about 
being so paternal with your little brothers, and 
sisters T 

*' Yes, Lady Augusta," he answered, with a 
faint martyr smile, whUe his lips turned very 
white. 

" Well, then, Newell," said Florence, with 
a remorseless smile, as she took up the parable, 
** when you have Baddesley and Desir&e so 
near you at the Abbey, and see their children 
growing up round you, you will be almost as 
happy as if Desir^e's little ones were your 
own.'' 

A slight, almost imperceptible tinge of 
colour overspread Mr. Scrope's delicate face, 
and he looked steadily at his sister, who tried 
for a moment to support his gaze, but failing 
to do so, blushed, and tamed away with a dis- 
agreeable sort of an embarrassed smile. Some 
minutes after, with more sweet kisses from 
Florence, and hearty good-byes from Lady 
Augusta, the two ladies took leave. 

" Shall we send Desir^e and Baddesley to 
amuse you, Newell, love?" cried Lady Tre- 
mor vah, gaily, turning back at the door ; ** I 
^ee our lovers walking on the lawn." 
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" No, don't disturb them, dear," answered 
Mr. Scrope quietly. 

So Florry said *' Ta, ta," again, kissing the 
tips of her fingers, and he was left alone at 
last. 

" Ah I my God,'* murmured he swooningly, 
as he sank back on the sofa ; ^' the pain is 
worse than I thought ; have mercy on me I" 
And he fainted away again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*' On dit que I'on te marioy 
Tn sais qae j'en Tais monrirs 
Ton amonr o'est ma folie 
H^8 ! je n'en puis ga^rir.'* 



One week after the events recorded in the 
last chapter, Desir^e Ffrench was on her way 
to London, under the escort of Lady Tre- 
morvah, who duly performed her appointed 
task, and conducted her safely to the arms of 
Lady Gwendoline Dene, and her fast sister 
Lady Carry Vernon, then occupying their 
town residence in Upper Brook Street. 

The last days of her stay at the Ked House 
had been very distressing both to herself and 
Mr. Scrope, and it was better for both of them 
when the dreadful trial of their final parting 
was over. 

" Speak, Newell, my darling, my own, my 
only love ; speak now only one word and I 
will stay with you for ever," sobbed Desir^e, 
clinging round his neck on the morning when 
she took leave of him. 

The carriage was at the door, the Abbey 
carriage with its pair of thoroughbred bays, its 
imposing hammer-cloth, and powdered foot- 
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men, and its bloody hand on the panels — 
many voices were calling to each other in the 
hall, and many adieux were being said on 
the door-step — but Desirfe heeded them not 
as she knelt on the floor at Newell's feet in 
her rich short travelling dress of dead black 
silk, and her fast little hat with its curling 
ostrich feathers, sobbing out her very soul, it 
seemed, on his breast. 

He said nothing — partly, because he could 
not speak, partly, because no words would 
have availed to comfort her ; he could only 
fondle her, and press her in his arms, and kiss 
her for the last time, stroking her golden hair 
with that dear tender hand. 

'* Oh I Newell, Newell," she sobbed wildly, 
" of what consequence is anything compared 
with our great love ? What does it matter 
to me if Baddesley is rich, and you are poor? 
what do I care for carriages, and horses, and 
servants, and a title, if I cannot have you ? 
Oh ! can it be right that I should sacrifice 
myself and you for the sake of money, and 
position, and marry a man I don't love, even 
if I have plighted him my word ? Speak now, 
Newell, only one word, and at the eleventh 
hour I will give him up." 

'' No, my child — don't — dofrit tempt me," 
he murmured, ** it cannot be.*' 
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Just then Mrs. Scrope knocked impatiently 
at the door, and Lady Augusta's kind voice 
was heard without saying — 

" Come, my dear, you will be late for the 
train; Lady Tremorvah is impatient to be 
oflF." 

" You must go, my love," murmured Mr. 
Scrope ; " good-bye Desir^e, my life, my soul, 
my only beloved one; God bless and keep 
you, and make you happy wherever you may 
be. Forget me, Desir6e, since I dare not say 
remember me ; again, God bless you." 

He kissed her forehead with despairing 
lips, and gently disengaged himself from her 
tightly clinging arms. A few more moments, 
and she, who had been so much to him, was 
nothing. 

" Good-bye, Desirfee," he whispered, as the 
door closed behind her ; " good-bye, until we 
meet in a place where there are no more 
partings, no more farewells. Ah I darling, I 
care not now how soon I go to await thee 
there." 

The good-byes in the hall were noisy 
enough ; all the Scrope girls thronging round, 
kissing their half-sister, who was fuming with 
impatience in the carriage, and whom they 
swarmed in and out to embrace \ and half 
smothering Desir6e with their bear-like hugs, 
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as if she had been their dearest friend on 
earth. 

" We'll be your bridesmaids, Miss Ffrench; 
we'll be your bridesmaids/' cried pretty 
Jemima, throwing her substantial arms round 
Desir^e's neck, to the utter disarrangement of 
her hat, which was knocked all on one side, and 
giving her a kiss that resounded through the 
hall, and even unto the kitchen offices. 
" Mind, red's my colour, and oh I I hope I 
sha'n't have a horrid big swelling in my face 
that day." 

Desiree drew Ethel and Selina aside — " Be 
kind to your brother Newell, for my sake,'* 
she whispered, between her heavy sobs ; "you 
have always been good-natured to me — be 
kind to him when I am gone — and — and when 
I am married, I will remember you both, and 
do all I can for you, and you shall often come 
and stay with me at the Abbey." 

The girls both promised readily enough, 
and kissed her warmly. 

Then she got into the carriage, soon to be 
her own ; the footman slammed to the door^ 
touching his hat reverentially to his future 
mistress, and they drove off* 

Mr. Scrope, in his lonely library (ah I how 
lonely, how forlorn, how utterly joy -forsaken^ 
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no tongue could tell)) lay and listened to the 
crisp crunching of the wheels on the gravel 
as the carriage turned away from the door, 
and th€ voices of his sisters, who were stand- 
ing at the iron gates, waving their handker- 
chiefs in a final adieu as it rolled up the 
lane, with little Frida tearing Tom-boy like 
behind iU Then the sound of the wheels died 
away in the distance, the girls came back in 
a noisy tribe, and entered the hall, through 
which their voices echoed for a moment; 
then there was a banging of doors, a fainter 
hum of talking, and finally a silence, which 
settled do wn on the house with an indefinable 
dulness, and made the ticking of the clock in 
the hall seem strangely loud, and yet drowsy, 
like the hum of a huge bumble bee impri*- 
soned in a window ; and Newell knew that 
she was really gone, and that her place 
by his sofa would know her no more^ Like 
a dream of happiness too bright to be realized, 
she had entered his life for a brief space, like 
a dream she had passed away ; and without 
a groan, without a tear to relieve his burning 
eyes, he turned his &ice to the wall. 

The sun had died out of that dreary roozo; 
and out of the house, and o>at of hie heart for 
ever ; ami through «U the hours of that end* 
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less daji a horrid refrain rang in his ears of 
nevermore, and nevermore, and nevermore. 

Nevermore would he hear the joyous 
sound of her voice in the hall, trilling some 
merry French chansonnettej or the ring of her 
dainty little high-heeled shoes; nevermore 
would he see that lovely face bending over 
him with wicked glee as she recounted some 
story of how she had checkmated Mrs. Scrope, 
or tormented some unhappy lover ; nevermore 
would she stroll into the library, and throw 
her hat on the floor, and sit down be- 
side him on her low stool to show him her 
sketch-book, or her nose-gay of wild flowers; 
never would she sit with him on the cold grey 
shingles again, watching the coasting vessels 
sail slowly by on the horizon, or drive him 
out in the cool of the evening across the breezy 
downs, where the shifting lights and sha dows 
dappkd the purple sides of the distant Cum- 
berland hills, and the wild roses on the head* 
lands shed their pale pink petals over the 
rugged and bracken grown road that wound 
by the lonely cpastguard ; n^ever again 
would she sit and make tea for him in the 
blustering nights of winter, when the raia 
pattered dismally ron the window panes, and 
the winds and wd^ves howled in concert round 
the bare, Umk w^ pf the old stone housie 
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standing alone on the desolate moors ; never 
again would she come and bend over him with 
his cup of tea, and some little dainty or other, 
and coax him to eat so prettily — just one 
little bit if he loved her, and kiss him so 
softly amongst the thick masses of dark, closely 
cropped hair, before she went back to her 
seat. Nevermore, nevermore. 

He felt like the most desolate of widowers, 
bereaved of a wife who had been dearer than 
his heart's blood to him — and could she be 
more dead to him than she was now ? Oh I 
no. 

He could not get up and wander about the 
house, which seemed as strange and quiet as 
if a funeral — the funeral of one most beloved 
— had just departed from its gates; but he 
could fancy how empty and disconsolate her 
little room must look, with the drawers all 
standing open and empty, the floor littered 
with the remains of packing, the flowers 
withered in their vases on the dismantled 
toilette table, and her books — that naughty, 
naughty library— gone. Gone, like her co- 
quettish Spanish mandolin from its place on 
the piano ; gone, like her garden parasol from 
the stand in the hall, and her little old garden 
hat, pert even in its dilapidation, and tiny 
soiled gloves, from the marble slab beneath 
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the red deer's antlers — gone, like the sunshine 
of her own bright presence from every familiar 
room, and every famUiar spot which seemed 
haunted by memories of her sweetness, and 
where she would never return again to be as 
she once had been. Nevermore, nevermore ; 
winter and summer, spring and autumn; in 
the early December twilights, by the flickering 
log fire, in the soft May mornings, when the 
cuckoo's note echoed in the copses, in the 
gusty wet March nights " when the rain was 
on the roofs'* — nevermore. 

By-and-bye, another Desir^e would come, 
not the Desir^e Ffrench, who had just gone, 
but a new Desirfee, Desir^e Ferrars, and Newell 
Scrope prayed that he might never live to see 
that day. 

Time passed on ; very slowly for Mr. Scrope, 
lying alone in his cheerless library, solitary 
and forgotten, counting the leaden moments 
as they dragged wearily on, book in hand, yet 
unable to read, because of the memories that 
would haunt his sick heart, and sick brain ; 
powerless to rise as another man might have 
done, and win amelioration, or temporary 
distraction, by struggling hard in the battle 
of life — slowly for him, oh I very slowly. 
But quickly for Desirfee, engulphed in the full 
tide of a gay London season, where she had 
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little time to bewail her sad fate, or to weep 
over the loss of her lover. It was true that 
she was very wretched occasionally, but she 
had very little time to indulge in her wretched- 
ness, and so was compelled to defer breaking 
her heart till they should have left town with 
its balls, and operas, and theatres, its parks, 
and Eow, and garden parties, and visiting, and 
riding, and driving, for the quiet retirement of 
Waltham Hall, and the autumnal Warwick- 
shire lanes, where the bracken-grown solitudes 
of the park, only broken by the apparition of 
a stray gamekeeper, or the loneliness of some 
unfrequented bridle-road, nut-bush overhung, 
and drifted with " sad brown leaves," would 
be more suited to such a purpose, than the 
crowded Eow, where she and Carry took their 
morning ride with Sir Baddesley Ferrars and 
Captain Mainwaring; or their box on the 
grand tier, while Madame Trebelli Bettini was 
holding the house in raptures, and Sessi was 
displaying her golden showers of hair, which 
Lord Edward Huntingfield whispered to 
Desir^, " were not fit to hold a candle to hers." 
Still she never forgot Newell far a moment, 
when she seemed the ,gayest, and her smile 
was the brightest, and her laugh the Biost 
ringii^, then he was ast present to hear heart 
as in the silent watches of the night when she 
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lay awake crying over his photograpli, or 
wondering what he was doing without her. 

Sir Baddesley Ferrars teased her incessantly 
to fix' a time for their marriage, but she was 
more wilfal and headstrong than ever on that 
point, and, ^^ Oh, sometime, late in the autumn 
-^very late," was all that he could induce her 
to concede, and it was just as likely as not 
that when the " very late '' arrived, she would 
put it off till Christmas or even spring. So 
about the middle of hot July, when everybody 
was leaving town, and the Denes were pre- 
paring to depart for Ryde or Devonshire, Sir 
Baddesley accepted an invitation from an old 
friend of his to go for a yachting cruise down 
the Mediterranean. He was to be gone for a 
month or six weeks, and before he left England 
he ran down to Croome Abbey to settle his 
affairs there, and give his agent sundiy and 
divers orders relative to the property. 

He had only time to spend an hour at Gold 
Comfort, however, oa which occasion pretty 
Jemima pestered him to know whether Desir^e 
had fixed on the bridesmaid's dresses, and the 
girls in general showed themselves very 
anxious to learn all the particulars about the 
wedding, when it was to come off, where they 
were to be married from, &o. 

^ i do wish yon couM be fxeseat^ Newell 
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old fellow/' said Baddesley, patronizingly, 
** don't you think you might endeavour to 
make the exertion for once ? " 

**No, no, it would be impossible,'' answered 
Mr. Scrope, '*you know, Baddesley, what a 
trial it is to me to appear before strangers, 
even at my best times, and now I am sure I 
could not endure the fatigue." 

" Well, then, you must come and stay with 
us directly we come back from Paris — we 
are going to Paris for our honeymoon — 
Desirfee settled the matter. I should have 
liked some quiet, out-of-the-way place, where 
we might have spooned comfortably for a 
month, but that sort of thing is not much 
in her line " (here he sighed slightly) ; 
*^ she likes gaiety, late hours, dancing, going 
out into society, &c., and she will have plenty 
of it there — ^but really I must be off "—and 
Baddesley looked at his watch — "ta-ta, Ke well 
— ^just keep your eye on that agent of mine, 
will you, and write to me sometimes, there's 
a good fellow ; of course I have got no settled 
address to give you, but you can pass on your 
letters to Desir6e, and she will enclose them 
in hers — ^suppose you two are regular cor- 
respondents, are you not ? 

" No," answered Mr. Scrope, briefly. 

" No I you don't mean it ? " — ^looking at his 
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watch again — " Well, I suppose Desir^ has 
no time to write to you, she is so awfully gay 
now, out morning, noon, and night somewhere 
— you should see the sensation she creates 
in the Kow, and for that matter everywhere, 
but you know she looks especially well on 
horseback. But now, really, good-bye"— 
and Baddesley wrung his cousin's frail white 
hand heartily. 

" G ood-bye, Baddesley, I hope you will have 
a pleasant cruise, and come safe home again,'' 
answered Mr. Scrope, looking wistfully up 
into the baronet's handsome face, and holding 
his hand still in his — **good-bye, and God bless 
you— -we have always been good friends, have 
we not ?" 

** Good friends I I should think so ; what 
do you mean, man ? " asked the baronet, in 
surprise. 

** Nothing — nothing ; I dare say it is only 
the fancy of a sick heart, and a sick brain," 
answered Newell, "but I feel a sort of pre- 
sentiment Baddesley, that we shall never 
meet again.'* 

" Nonsense, man I " cried Baddesley, 
cheerily, " if you talk such rubbish as that I 
shall think you are growing superstitious: 
you had the fancy once before, if you remem- 
ber, and nothing came of it." 
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** Ah I but it was not the same fancy — it 
was not a presentiment at all/' answered Mr. 
Sciope, quietly, "I told you once that I 
believed I had not much longer to live, and 
since then, as you say, I have recovered, 
and become comparatively strong and well ; 
but it is quite a different sort of feeling now," 

'' Do you feel so^ ill ?' asked the baronet, 
who had been so used to regard his cousin as 
an habitual invalid from his childhood, a soit 
of creaking gate for ever on the point of fall- 
ing off its hinges, yet hanging on still, from 
day to day, and year to year, that he felt 
very little apprehension now. 

"Ko, I have very little pain of body, at 
least, for me," answered Newell ; " but I am 
getting so dreadfully weak — but I don't want 
to distress you, old fellow, only remember if 
— if anything happens, Baddesley, that I 
always loved you, and — and have been 
faithful to you.'' 

*' Yes, old boy, I'll remember it," said the 
baronet, " but I look on your presentiment as 
all moonshine, you know ; and now, for the 
twentieth time, good-bye." 

" Good-bye, and God bless you," answered 
Uewell. "Ah I Baddesley, I do hope and 
pray that you may be happy with Aer." 

** Oh, I have no fear," said Sir Baddesley, 
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egotistically ; " I shall make her love me ; in 
a year from this time, mark my words, we 
shall be the most loving husband and wife in 
England." 

One more hearty hand shake, and then the 
door closed on Sir Baddesley Ferrars. Hand- 
some, young, and rioh, with an old and hon- 
ourable title, betrothed to the girl he loved, 
and full of hopes for the future, he went back 
to the pleasant world — the world, par excel' 
lence^ of clubs, and club frequenters, of stir- 
ring political life, and high society, of choice 
little dinners at Bichmond and Greenwich, 
and thorough-bred horses, and rSchercM 
wines, and the thousand and one earthly 
luxuries and refinements of men of his rank 
and wealth. And Newell Scrope remained 
alone — alone in that dull, old, shabby study, 
shut out from the world with all its cares, and 
pleasures, helpless, weary, sick, and sad, with 
only his broken heart to keep him company. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" It OTOssed the graye yard with a Edgh, 
And said, * Not yet, in quiet lie,' " 

He was always alone now, as in the old, old 
days gone by, and lie was better pleased tbat 
it should be so. 

Ethel and Selina were anxious to fulfil 
their promise to Desir^e, and came to sit with 
him sometimes. They offered to help him 
into the garden too of an evening, and to read 
to him in the long hot mornings, when it was 
next to impossible to be out of doors ; but he 
gently repulsed them, for he preferred to be 
alone. 

His sorrow was too deep to admit of earthly 
palliation or comfort, and the voices of the 
outer world seemed to jar upon its sacred- 
iiess. So, day after day, and week after week^ 
he lay on the old worn horsehair sofa while 
the torrid sun scorched up the barren moor- 
lands from green to yellow, from yellow to 
brown, till great cracks were riven in the hot 
baked earth as in Australian sheep runs, and 
the wandering flocks grew leaner every day. 
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Fiercely it glared on the shelterless bare 
stone front of brazen prison-like, Cold Com- 
fort, staring in an airless heat through the 
closed yellow blinds of Newell's shabby 
room, making the thread-bare carpet look 
more hot and threadbare, and the stuffy old 
red curtain more old and stu£^ still, as it 
poured in a dusty beam that would not be ex- 
cluded right across Mr. Scrope's pale, weary 
face, growing paler and more weary every 
day. 

It was not that he gave way to weak indul- 
gence of his grief, or that he allowed himself 
to sink into a state of nerveless apathy; his 
powerful mind retained all its full vigour ; he 
read, wrote, and transacted business as usual, 
and gave little outward signs of the death he 
carried within him ; save, indeed, by his re- 
tirement and reserve, and the gradual slow 
failing of his bodily health. But he never 
tried to forget or shake off his sorrow, for he 
knew that it was a mortal one which he must 
bear with him to the grave, and that, however 
decently he covered it with his cloak from 
human eyes, smiling while it bled inwardly ; 
it was still there sapping his life, slowly, it 
may be, but very surely for all that. And so 
he was content to wait. 

" Do you know I am beginning to get very 
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anxious about these faintings, Mr. Scrope/' 
said Dr. Smy th, one day, " I don't like them 
at all : you have not been so weak since— 
since ; not for a long time/' amended he. 

**It is the heat, I suppose," answered 
Newell, quietly; "it tries me very much." 

*' And is that blood I see on your handker- 
chief, Mr. Scrope? have you begun to spit 
blood again ?" continued the old doctor, point- 
ing with his finger to several bright crimson 
stains on the delicate white cambric which 
Newell held in his hand. " Oh I dear, oh I 
dear, you will make me very angry if you go 
on like this ;" and he shook his head as he 
examined the handkerchief more closely : 
suddenly he looked up, and saw a peculiar 
sort of half smile pass over the delicately 
handsome face of his patient. " You look as 
if you were pleased about something, Mr. 
Scrope," said the doctor, crossly, *' I don't see 
anything to laugh at." 

" Come, don't be vexed with me, my dear 
old friend," said Newell, with a nearer ap- 
proach to affection in his tone than he often 
used ; " I was smiling at my own thoughts." 

"Well, I am glad your thoughts are so 
amusing," retorted Dr. Smyth, with great 
apparent harshness ; and then he bustled out 
of the room, but stopped in the hall to blow 
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his nose noisilj, and wipe his speetacleSi which 
seemed strangely dim, and moist. ^^ Oh I 
Miss Ffrench, Miss Ffrench," said he, ad- 
dressing that lovely little marquise in imagina- 
tion, and pointing a finger emphatically as if 
she stood before him, ^^ I didn't think it of 
you : I gave you credit for better feeling than 
to come here, and make yourself necessary to 
my poor lad, and then turn round and marry 
his rich cousin the baronet, whom I don't like 
at all. I thought you were sensible enough 
to appreciate Newell's very peculiar character ; 
but I am disappointed in you» Desir^e le 
Foer Ffrench, you are a heartless little bag- 
gage/' 

A few days after that Mr. Scrope waa look- 
ing over some papers with his steward, busily 
sorting them with those thin, white, blue- 
veined hands, almost transparent now, when 
his seal ring — that magnificent antique sa- 
phire — slipped over his third finger, and rolled 
on to the floor. The steward stooped and 
picked it up immediately. 

" Thank you," said Mr* Scrope, quietly j 
" it has grown too large, I think 5" and then 
he smiled to himself again, just as he had done 
a few days before, as he put it on his first 
finger, over which it passed with ease. 

And 80 the weary months went on, and 
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May glided into June, June to July, July to 
; August, August to September, and still he 
lingered on. A sick fear was preying at his 
heart now, and a cruel anxiety looked out of 
the shadowy depths of those soft, sunken, 
dark eyes ; he was afraid he might be still 
alive when that happened — he seemed to die 
so slowly. And oh 1 if he was, if he was, 
how should he ever have strength to support 
the torment of that day ? He who could not 
even endure to have her name mentioned in 
his presence, who would writhe and shrink at 
the least allusion to her, as the flesh shrinks 
from the application of red-hot iron ; who 
would call up all his dying energies to talk 
and smile, and so lead the conversation into 
another track when he thought it was ap- 
proaching that subject ; and who would put 
aside his cousin Baddesley's letters unopened, 
because he could not endure the tortures that 
their idle gossip gave him. 

No poor wretch djing of consumption, and 

clinging to life with the tenacity of despair, 

? could have counted the days he had yet to 

live, as Newell Scrope did, or have longed for 

life as he did for death. 

Yet he was always patient, and uncomplain- 
ing, and however great might have been his 
desire he never prayed to die save with that 
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added prayer, ^^ not my will bat thine be 
done." 

And so the end of September came, and the 
marriage was fixed to take place in October. 

One still, quiet evening, at the close of the 
month, Mr. Scrope was lying on the sofa be- 
fore the open window — he kept to the sofa 
entirely now, and could not rise, or even sit 
np, except for a short time in the day, and 
then only supported by pillows. The priest 
from a neighbouring mission, a poor little 
straggling fishing village, had just left ; for 
Newell had been making his confession (per- 
haps his last), and his well-used ^^ Vade 
Mecum'' still rested on his knees. But he 
was not reading, for his hands lay folded on 
it, and his eyes were fixed on the far horizon, 
where a single star of dusky red, like a beacon 
fire, began to bum above the dim sea line. 
The crimson glare of the autumnal sunset 
was dying away in the west, and there was 
an autumnal chilliness in the air, while a thin 
grey mist rose solemnly out of the sea, and 
stole gradually down along the lonely shore, 
on which the waves broke with a low mono- 
tonous plunge, that seemed strangely depres- 
sing to the spirits to-night. But Newell was 
sensible of no feeling of cold, as he lay there 
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with tbe windoir thrown wide up, and Ihe 
miiit iniddioiisljr creeping in ; to be sore Im 
beary buffetlo robe was thrown across his 
feet, and the flames of a log fire shot 
fitfallj np into the deepening twilight at 
intervals ; but if it had been far more damp 
and chilly he would still hare been uncon* 
scions of it, so deeply occupied was he with 
his own sad thoughts. And after all what 
did it matter, would not cold and heat, 
fog and sunshine, soon be alike to him ? or 
rather would he not soon be equally insensible 
to all, when he slept beneath tbe coarse, dry 
scanty turf of the lonely little Catholic church* 
yard by the sea-shore, where the fogs of 
autumn might encamp above his grave, and 
the winds and waves howl their dreariest dirges 
without disturbing his last sound slumber ? 

Lonely in his life, and lonely in his death, 
ho would die as he had lived, and his grave 
would be in accordance with them both. He 
thought of all these things as he lay in the 
dcoponing twilight of that solemn autumnal 
evening, and of many others also. He won- 
dored where she was, and what she was doing, 
and whether she cared for him still, or 
whotlior her love had been but a transitory 
{{irli^i foncy which had passed away when 
die 04fuue to mix again wiUi the gay and bril- 
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liant world, where she was so fitted to shine 
— ^most likely the last, oh I most likely, he 
thought, and ought he not to be glad if it is 
so ? Oh I yes. Then he wondered if it would 
be a great shock to her to hear that he was 
gone. Yes ; whether she loved him still, or 
not, he knew it would be that ; and he fancied 
her stealing away to her room for a while, 
and by-and-bye coming back again with tear- 
stained cheeks, and a pale face, and sitting 
silent and subdued for the rest of the evening. 
But the feeling would soon wear off, and she 
would remember him with pensive melan- 
choly, as a dear friend whom she had loved 
perhaps too well, for a brief space, before a 
husband claimed her heart's warmest affec- 
tions. And then he thought of how they 
would come together, she and her husband, 
to visit the place where he was laid at rest 
from all his pains and afflictions. He pictured 
to himself the lonely little churchyard, 
buried in an isolated nook amongst the 
low undulating sand hills, with its rows 
of humble graves, above which the sparse 
dead grass rustled mournfully in the pas- 
sing wind, and the thistle down floated in 
airy flakes, its crumbling head stones, amongst 
which two* or three lean vagrant sheep that 
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had scrambled througli a gap, cropped a few 
harsh mouthfuls of rough stuff here and there; 
and its loose jagged wall of round, smooth, 
wave-worn stones, fetched from the lonely 
shore which it overlooked, where the heaps of 
dried-up sea weed lay scorching in the fierce 
sun, and the waves broke with a deadly mono- 
tone on the steep shingle banks. He fancied 
how they would leave their horses at the end 
of the rough unfrequented lane, and would 
enter the churchyard gate alone together, and 
make their way amongst the nameless graves 
around, until they came to the one where he 
was lying. And then how they would stand 
silently beside it, while the sun going down 
like a ball of fire, shed his parting glory over 
the quiet scene, and threw their lengthened 
shadows far over the grassy mounds — and by- 
and-bye how they would turn away, still in 
silence, and mounting their horses, would ride 
slowly homewards, while Desir^e told her 
husband, in low hushed tones, the story of one 
who had loved her, not wisely, but too well. 

It was quite dark by this time, and though 
the dusky crimson glare still lingered in the 
west, it was not light enough to betray the 
hot and scalding tears that followed each other 
in quick succession down Newell Scrope's 
dark bearded face. At this moment there 
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was the sound of wheels without, coming 
at a rapid pace down the lane. The night 
was so still that the slightest sound could be 
heard at a great distance, and it was some 
moments before the vehicle pulled up before 
the iron gate ; then a quick step sounded 
on the gravel, and a sharp pull of the bell 
echoed with strange distinctness through the 
silence of the great empty hall. A strange, 
mysterious, incomprehensible feeling, seemed 
to steal over Mr. Scrope, that something 
extraordinary had happened. His heart began 
to beat wildly, he knew not why, and he made 
a great eflfort to raise himself on the sofa, 
while his strained eyes were fixed with unna- 
tural eagerness upon the door, as if he expected 
someone to enter. 

Did he think that God had worked a miracle 
for him, and sent Desii'^e to gladden his 
eyes once more before he died? He did not 
know, he had no time to think, he only knew 
that it was one of those still solemn evenings, 
when nothing, however strange, seems impos- 
sible. 

He waited and listened with painful expec- 
tancy, there was the hurried sound of foot- 
steps in the hall, and of muffled voices speak- 
ing rapidly, and then the closing of a heavy 
door. Five minutes passed, ten, it seemed an 
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interminable age to Newell lying there, help- 
less, breathless, and expectant, listening for 
the smallest sound. But by-and-bye the door 
opened again, and hurried steps crossed the 
stone hall, then the door of the library was 
thrown open, and Mrs. Scrope, and the girls 
poured in, with Mrs* Nicholson from the 
Abbey, who looked red and flushed, and was 
crying bitterly. 

" What is the matter? " murmured Newell, 
faintly, " Oh ! for pity's sake tell me — there is 
nothing wrong with Desirfe, is there ? " 

" No, no, Mr. Newell," sobbed Mrs. Nichol- 
son, breaking out afresh, '' but Sir Baddesley 
— oh ! poor Sir Baddesley." 

" Sir Baddesley," repeated Newell, mechani- 
cally. 

*' He is dead sir — drowned at sea." 

" Dead, impossible," murmured Newell, 
faintly, *'there must be some dreadful mistake." 

Mrs. Nicholson shook her head, " No sir, 
I'm afraid there's no mistake. My lady had 
a letter this evening from Captain Gordon, 
the gentleman you know that the yacht 
belonged to ; it was brought over expressly by 
a messenger in a light gig, and he told my 
lady that the yacht was lost somewhere on the 
coast of France, Brittany, I think, in a squall, 
with every soul on board except himself and 
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one sailor. He saw Sir Baddesley go down 
with his own eyes, as they were struggling in 
the water. You see a thunderbolt fell right 
on the deck, and the yacht went down directly, 
at least, all except the smoking spars and 
planks that w^e sent shiverinjg up into the 
air in all directions. Captain Gordon, he clung 
to one of them, and the sailor to another, and 
they were picked up at sea by a fishing boat 
next morning, more dead than alive. Oh I 
poor Sir Baddesley, and to think as he was to 
have been married in another fortnight ; what 
will poor Miss Ffrench do,'' — and Mrs. Nichol- 
son began to wring her hands and sob again. 
" Oh, her ladyship is like one distracted, 
she started for town directly the news came, 
and sent me down here at once, because you 
see, Mr. Newell — that is Sir Newell Ferrars 
now, is rightful master of the Abbey, of course." 
But at this moment they discovered that Mr. 
Scrope was lying still and motionless, with 
his eyes closed — without the slightest fuss or 
commotion, he had fainted quietly away as 
usual. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



PEACE AT THE LAST. 
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The year had gone round, and it was October 
again, golden October, with its acres of yellow 
stubble, from wbicb wild coveys of homely 
brown partridges, rendered unusually shy by 
the early harvest, which had deprived them of 
shelter too soon, rose with a startled whirr at 
the least suspicion of encroaching footsteps ; 
its crimson woods drifted with dead brown 
leaves, rustling to the stealthy tread of a 
wary hare, advancing with ears erect, or 
the stealthier footsteps of sly reynard, some 
full-brushed, ruddy old dog, perhaps, tracking 
his prey through the lonely cover rides ; and 
its foretaste of joys to come in the way of 
cub hunting. The barren moorlands that had 
been baked by the July sun were purple with 
heather still, and Mr. Payne's ecclesiastical 
larder was lined with rows of red grouse, and 
black cock that erewhile had fed amongst the 
wiry bent, or crowed defiance from some 
thymy hillock ; but Mrs. Scrope got precious 
few of them now. 
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For a wHle, however, we must leave the 
sea, and the grouse moors, and the misty 
heights of the distant Cumberland hills, and 
travel down to the green lanes, and furzy fox 
covers of well-wooded Warwickshire, only 
second in Nimrodian fame to High Leicester- 
shire and Northampton, and must visit, at 
our own invitation, that fine old English hall 
not a hundred miles from Snitterfield Bushes, 
the seat of Colonel Dene, M.P. 

It was about four o'clock one fine afternoon, 
warm in spite of the autumnal freshness in 
the air, which would be frosty at nightfall, 
and sunny in spite of the haze which hung 
like a thin blue veil over the half leafless 
woodlands, when a large, roomy, old-fashioned 
fly, with " The Eed Horse, Stratford-on- 
Avon," inscribed on its snuflf-brown door, 
picked out with red, turned in at the lodge 
gates, and proceeded at a comfortable jog-trot 
pace down the long smooth winding road, 
that led through the park to the house, its old 
wheels crunching pleasantly over that crisp, 
smooth, pebbly gravel, peculiar to the shire 
—gravel, which when newly washed by a 
shower of rain, looks as bright as the bed 
of a L'ttle stream, and which somehow or 
another sounds, and smells more homelike 
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than anything else to a Warwickshire man, 
coming back from " fiirrin parts/' when the 
wheels of his dog-cart roll swiftly over it, 
and the old bay mare's hoof leaves clean deep 
prints behind her, as the groom rattles him 
homeward from the little country station, 
through long, damp, winding lanes, overhung 
by endless foxcovers of oak, and underwood, 
where the hares and rabbits run across the 
path, and now and then a startled pheasant 
flies heavily up into the trees above ; past wild- 
looking parks kept strictly private, and cosy 
farm houses, amongst their fields and rick- 
yards, to the paternal or other abode. 

" There's a deal of company stayin' at the 
'all now," said the driver confidentially, to a 
very ill-tempered looking gentleman's servant 
who sat beside him on the box. " Her lady- 
ship's a rare 'un for company ; she likes to be 
lively, she does, and so does the Colonel — 
law bless 'e, they makes Stratford look quite 
gay when they drive through of a mornin', 
four-in-hand nearly alius, or rides on 'orse 
back ; an' I never did see a smarter rider to 
hounds than Lady Carry Vernon, her lady- 
ship's sister, except perhaps t' other young 
lady, Miss le Poer Ffrench, 'er as 'as just lost 
her young man, by 'is yacht ^^going down 
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somewheres in forring parts, as I've eered 
say ; but no doubt you know all about that." 

** Yes, rather/' answered Mr. Baines, *' my 
master, the deformed party inside, I mean," 
and he pointed with his thumb over bis 
shoulder^ ^^ comes in for the title, and all the 
property now Sir Baddesley Ferrars is dead, 
first cousins they were — and there's some- 
thing else he'd like to come in for, too, or 
I'm very much mistakea," and the valet 
smiled sardonically again. 

" An' what may that be, if I may make so 
bold as to ast,' ' enquired the flyman, who like 
all persons of his class in the country, took a 
great interest in the doings of '' the quality " 
around. 

'' Only his wife that' was to have been, that's 
all, quite a trifle,' answered Baines, with 
exquisite sarcasm* 

" Lors a mercy 1 you don't say so ? " ex- 
claimed the fly driver, almost dropping his 
whip in his astonishment. ^^What, Miss le 
Foer Ffrench, as was said to be the most 
beautifuUest lady in aU Lunnun town this 
.pringr- 

Mr. Baines nodded^ 

" Why 'e must be clean out o' his senses^ 
poor miserable cratur, to think that the likes 
of Jher would even look at 'im for one moment, 
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baronite, or no baronite. Why 'e's got more 
nor a foot an a 'arf in the grave, besides bein 
— bein what he is; and Dukes an Lords a 
conrtin of her every day — Bnt look yonder, 
there they all be ; not as you can see much 
of them though ; " and the driver pointed 
with his whip to a pheasant preserve right 
across the park, from which the crack-crack 
of many breech-loaders was to be heard, fol- 
lowed by thin whiffs of smoke which curled 
up through the trees. The preserve was 
small, almost circular, one of young trees, oak, 
birch, and beech, filled with coarse grass and 
underwood, and surrounded by a quickset 
hedge and wire fence; out of which male 
figures in knickerbockers, dogs and beaters 
were continually popping in an erratic sort of 
way; and there was a flutter of petti- 
coats here and there, appertaining to the ladies 
who were scoring for the gallant sportsmen. 
Even at that distance a silvery ring of laughter 
came now and then on the still autumn air, or 
the shout of a masculine voice as another 
golden plumaged rocketer came toppling 
down through the half-naked branches, to 
stain the dun brown leaves of the little wood 
with his crimson life-blood. 

Desirfe was there with her rich black velvet 
dress looped jauntily np over her bright 
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crimson petticoat, which looked so warmly 
autumnal against the russet brown of the 
dying forest of bracken, in which she stood 
knee deep, her fast little masculine collar 
fastened by a dead gold horseshoe, aud a 
dusky crimson-tipped feather, curling cavalier- 
like round her high crowned browji felt hat. 
She was standing with Lady Carry Vernon 
on a little thymy hillock, which was a capital 
post of observation, and was excitedly scor- 
ing for a. handsome knickerbockered swell,* 
whose splendid muscular formation was 
liberally displayed, not to say thrust upon 
your notice in Melton dittos, and grey worsted 
stockings, while her ladyship performed the 
same office for a big lifeguardsman in the 
roughest of rough Oxford mixtures, and 
tawny untanned leather gaiters. 

" No, no, Carry, that's not your bird, it's 
mine," cried Desir^e, and her blithe ringing 
voice echoed clearly through the little copse, 
and stirred every pulse of Newell's heart, 
though he could not catch the words. 

" Lord Edward, is not that rocketer ours ? 
yes, I thought so ; Captain Mainwaring you 
cheat abominably, you and Carry, both ; " 
and she stamped her tiny foot in its dainty 
hessian. Then she elevated her eyebrow 
with a considering air, and finally scribbled 
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Bosnething in her little red book, whicli looked 
disreputablj turfy, with oh I such a wicked 
&6t little stump of a pencil, a very blackleg 
amongst pencils. 

Did nothing whisper to her heart then, a 
little bird in the air, that ccmsequential little 
red robin on the whin bush yonder, or one 
of those quaint quakerish yellow-brown moths 
amongst the rustling dead dun bracken, who 
WAS in that old snuff-coloured fly that rattled 
and rumbled slowly along the road to the 
hall, now hidden by the undulating oak- 
crowned knolls^ now appearing again like a 
fi^ecies of huge brown beetle on the winding 
road ? No, she did not even notice it — as if 
Jltes had any interest for dainty little aristo- 
. cratic beauties like Desir6e — and if she had 
noticed it, she would only have supposed it 
was company for the housekeeper, 

So the old country fly rumbled on, till it 
drew up before the hall door. 

Lady Gwendoline Dene was not at home, 
nor the Colonel, nor Miss le Poer Ffrench ; of 
course not, had he not passed them all by that 
little hill side copse. So he was lifted out, 
that poor misshapen shadow of a man, and 
supported across the great hall, with its 
chequered black and white marble flags, its 
redideer's antlers, aj[id its pXeasant hunting 
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pictures, to a cheerful room beyond, with a 
western aspect, which looked towards the 
wild, undulating parklands where the evening 
shadows were creeping in amongst the patches 
of gorse and whin, and hundreds of little grey 
rabbits, with whisking white tufts of tails, 
played their stealthy gambols UAdisturbed 
amongst the thyme-covered hillocks. 

It was a pleasant view, thoroughly English 
and homey, a regular Warwickshire view 
with its russet oak woods, and busily cawing 
rooks that were noisily settling down for the 
night, the wild ferny parklands, divided by 
light wire fences, and its drowsy herds of 
good-tempered lazy bullocks, almost as white 
as the Tankerville oxen, feeding amongst the 
bracken ; above which appeared a quantity of 
what seemed in the dim light to be dry sticks, 
but which turned out after long observation 
to be the antlers of a herd of deer — light 
tawny dappled fallow of the right sort, and 
not the sooty nondescripts that you find every- 
where within fifty miles of London. There 
was a fire in the room, but the window was 
open, for It was a pleasant afternoon though 
so far on in the autumn, and Newell, now Sir 
Newell F.errars, lay on a large luxurious sofa 
watching a heavy home-returning heron sail 
slowly away into the mists of evening which 
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were beginning to mingle with the dusky 
sunset glow; while a strange feeling of peace 
and rest stole over his weary senses. Soon, 
very soon, he should see her again, soon she 
would be by his side, soon her hands would 
be locked in his — ah 1 what bliss that alone 
would be^ even if she did not love him still as 
she had done. "Ohl God," he murmured, 
" I thank Thee that Thou hast spared me for 
this, spared me to see her face once more 
before I die." 

Hj had borne the journey from Cold Com- 
fort wonderfully, sustained by the sole strength 
of his will, and the eagerness of his intense 
desire to see her once again, it seemed; for 
good old Dr. Smyth, who had insisted on 
travelling with him, had almost expected to 
see him die on the way. But no, he had slept 
peacefully for several hours on his invalid bed 
in the railway carriage, and was far less 
exhausted than could possibly have been hoped 
or expected, by the time he reached Stratford, 
where the doctor had remained. 

It seemed a long time before she came, to 
that anxious watcher, lying there alone ; but 
he waited very patiently. 

At last he heard the distant bark of a dog, 
then another, and another, mingled with the 
sound of voices drawing nearer ; and anon a 
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deep mouthed bajing answered from the 
colonnade, as two hnge Scotch deer hounds 
bounded across the lawn, and leaped the 
ha-ha joyously; almost tumbling over each 
other in their eager haste to meet the home 
returning party. 

Closer and closer drew the voices, NewelFs 
ear, strained to the utmost, could distinguish 
hers now ; and the next moment they all came 
in sight of the window, loitering slowly as if 
they were tired — healthily tired with the fresh 
brisk exercise ; the gentlemen with their dogs 
and guns, and the ladies in their fast little 
hats, and short walking dresses. Lady Carry 
Vernon came first with Captain Mainwaring, 
tall, blooming, and haughty as ever ; and after 
her came Desir^e Ffrench, with the last glow 
of the sunset turning her somewhat dishevelled 
hair into gold as it rippled down over her rich 
black velvet dress — Desir6e adored black 
velvet — and touching the dusky crimson tip 
of her drooping cavalier-like feather, as it 
curled round her high-crowned hat. After 
her came many other knickerbockered knights 
and ' ladyes gaye,' but Newell saw them not. 
Desir6e was walking between Lord Edward 
Huntingfield, the muscularly-developed hero 
of the magnificent legs in grey-ribbed hosen, 
and Lord Carysbrooke, who had left his plain 
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wife in the rear — (she had beea reading 
" Plutarch's Lives " on a bank all the after- 
noon, without paying the slightest attention 
to anything that was going on around) -~ 
with an inward feeUng that he wished 
she would remain there for ever. The 
wicked little beauty was laughing and talk- 
ing, oh I so gailyi on fascination intent, and 
Newell's heart sank within him, he hardly 
knew why — oh 1 had she forgotten all the past? 
Could it be that she had no tenderness left in 
her heart for him ? Perhaps even she would 
be ashamed of having cared for him,. 

She passed into the hali with the rest, and 
was just going to run up Btairs to take off her 
hat before the gong sounds for the five o'clock 
tea, when a footman came and handed her a 
card on a silver waiter ; at the same time 
saying that a gentleman was waiting to see 
her. Desii6e looked at it carelessly, but as 
she did so her neck, and face, and forehead 
became suffused with burning blushes, and 
for It moment her heart beat so that she 
thought she should have fallen. She had just 
sufficient self-command to stammer, " Where 
is Mr. S — Sir Newell Ferrars?'' and then 
the footman preceded her across the hall, and 
threw open the door. 

" Newell, my darling J Newell, my own, 
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own, only love/* she cried^ and the next 
moment lay clasped in his arms, sobbing in 
hysterical delight, while the happy tears rained 
thick and fast down her fair cheeks, and she 
kissed him as if she would have kissed him 
to death. 

" Oh, Newell, Newell ! have you come ut 
last ? Oh ! how happy I am. What joy to 
see you once again, my darling, darling love." 

" Yes, Desir^," he answered, with his poor 
weak arms twined about her neck, as she 
knelt by his side, and his thin wan face, look- 
ing more pale and haggard than ever bj 
contrast with his soft dark beard, which had 
grown so long, and flowing during his illness, 
pressed to hers, " I have dragged myself all 
this long, long way, that I might die at your 
feet like a faithful dog, that asks nothing 
better than to feel the touch of your hand, 
darling, and to look into your eyes once 
more." 

*' No, no, no, Newell," she cried, passion- 
ately, " you have not come to die, and break 
my heart, but to live, and make me happy," 
after our long, long, cruel separation. I will 
not let you die, I will hold you in my arms 
my own love, for are you not all my own now, 
my very, very own ? Can anything on earth 
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separate us now ? No, Newell, not if you 
love me as I love you.'* 

"You love me still as ever, Desir^?" he 
murmured blissfully, as his thin white wasted 
fingers smoothed out the tangled masses of 
her golden hair, just as they had been wont 
to do. 

" Love you, Newell ? Oh 1 if I could only 
tell you how much," she answered, kissing 
him again as she looked into the sweet still 
depths of those unnaturally large sunken, 
dark eyes — "I have never spent one happy 
moment, Newell, since I left you, no, not one ; 
I have been gay often, very gay, I have 
laughed, and danced, and — and flirted, but I 
have never been happy — my heart had always 
a dreadful dull aching pain in it, that never 
left it for an instant sleeping, or waking, night 
or day — ah I Newell, pleasure is not happiness.'' 

" Then if God should be pleased to spare 
me yet a little while longer, Desir^e — I 
scarcely dare hope that he will though — ^you 
will not be ashamed, or afraid to take such a 
poor worn-out miserable shadow as I am for 
your husband, darling ? " And he took her 
face caressingly between his two hands, and 
gazed down into her radiant eyes. 

" I should think not, Newell," cried Desir^e, 
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enthusiastically ; " ashamed, indeed 1 why I 
feel so proud and happy that I could go down 
on my knees (only you see I am there already) 
and thank you for having done me the honour 
of asking me to be your wife. And, oh ! my 
darling husband, really and truly to be my 
own husband at last, I promise that I will do 
all I can to make you happy as long as I 
live/' 

What Sir Newell Ferrars' answer would 
have been I don't know, for at this moment 
Lady Gwendoline entered. Desir^e rose from 
her knees rather confusedly, and performed 
the ceremony of introduction with a lovely 
blush, and the most radiant air of exultation 
possible-if the poor fraU crippled invalid, 
with his wan, dark, bearded face, and large 
dad sunken eyes, had been the most handsome 
and noble-looking man on earth, she could 
not have looked more beamingly proud of him 
than she did when she presented him as her 
betrothed husband. 

" Ah I Sir Newell, I must begin by picking 
a quarrel with you,*' said her ladyship, smil- 
ing, " why did you not tell me what train 
you were coming by, that I might have sent 
the carriage to meet you ? " 

" Did you know that he was coming at all 
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then, Gwendoline? " interrupted Desir^e, who 
not being able to drag herself away from 
NeweU's sofa, stood with her hand resting 
half shyly, half boldly on his shoulder. 

" Certainly I did, my pet ; Sir Newell 
Ferrars wrote to me a week ago to ask my 
permission to come and see you, telling me 
frankly all the circumstances of the case,'* 
answered Lady Gwendoline — " but both Sir 
Newell and I wished to give you |a happy 
surprise, and so we neither of us told you 
anything about it ; * pleasure unlooked for 
comes thrice welcome,* you know — and now 
may I ask you if you are perfectly happy after 
all your troubles ? *' 

" Perfectly/* answered Desir^e, joyously, as 
she turned a pirouette on the tips of her toes, 
and kissed Lady Gwendoline ; " I feel as if I 
could dance a pas seul on my head, or fly over 
the moon, or laugh from now till to-morrow 
with happiness : my heart feels as light as a 
feather/* 

And she began to waltz round the room as 
a proof of her words, laughing and singing 
like a wickedly lovely little marquise bereft of 
her senses. 

" Don't take any notice of her, Sir Newell; 
she is a little mad this evening, the sight of 
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you has turned her brain/' said Lady Gwen- 
doline, smiling. ^ I must tell you that ever 
since she left Cold Comfort, Desir^e has been 
ceaselessly wishing that she was dead : *Mari- 
ana in the Moated Grange ' was nothing to 
her. At present, however, she seems tolerably 
reconciled to life, don't you think so?'' 

Newell smiled. Lady Gwendoline continued 
in a graver tone . " Desir^e confided the his- 
tory of your mutual attachment to me ^ long- 
ago, Sir Newell, and if you will permit me, 
as her oldest friend, almost her guardian, to 
say so, I think your conduct at that trying 
time was most straightforward and honourable 
— I may almost say chivalrous. As a woman 
of the world, and not a romantic girl '' — here 
she smiled at Desir^e — " I confess that I con- 
ceived the highest opinion of your force of 
character when I heard that you had refrained 
from being the cause of breaking oflFa marriage 
which was in every way so advantageous to 
this dear girl." 

Sir Newell bowed good-humouredly, but 
said nothing ; and Lady Gwendoline remained 
talking cordially for some time longer. 

At length, however, she looked at the time- 
piece over the chimney-piece, and rose. "Oh ! 
dear," said she, " I must leave you now, if you 
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will excuse me, Sir Newell, for I have a good 
xnanj guests here at present. You will no 
doubt be too fatigued to join us at tea to-night, 
but I daresay Desu^ will be only too glad to 
keep you company in here ; so we will waive 
les convenances for once, and I hope Mrs. 
Grundy will not feel too seriously outraged/' 
80 saying, and with a pleasant smile, Lady 
Gwendoline left the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT THE WORLD SAID. 

Sir Newell Ferrars spent a deliciously happy 
month at the pleasant old Warwickshire hall, 
for his host and hostess would not hear of his 
leaving them until the change of air and scene 
had fairly set him forward on the road to health 
again — and it is astonishing how soon he 
began to improve under the combined influ- 
ence of happiness, Desir^e's nursing, long 
pleasant drives in the fresh autumn air^ and 
unlimited doses of such medicine as thick 
farmhouse cream, champagne, calves' feet 
jelly, salmi de gibier^ and suchlike dainties. 

He was not asked to see more society than 
he wished, but when of an evening he made 
his appearance in the di'awing-room, every- 
one seemed anxious to make him as comfort- 
able as possible ; and in the mornings, when 
he felt well enough, the pony carriage, or the 
barouche was put at his disposal, and Desir^e, 
wifli some of the party. Lady Gwendoline, 
Lady Carry, and one or other of the gentle- 
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men, went with him to point out the beauties 
of the county. 

Sometimes they drove round by Little Alne 
and Wootton, and back through the Snitter- 
field lanes, bright with hips and haws, and 
carpeted with fallen leaves from the oak 
covers on either side, where occasionally the 
apparition of a stray red coat or two would 
appear riding rapidly down the labyrinthian 
rides of the Bushes, and the distant sound of 
a horn, or the faint cry of the hounds come 
borne on the keen autumn air, as they burst 
from scent to view on the brush of some stout 
young cub making for the winding willow- 
grown banks of the Alne, or the lonely covers 
beyond Wylmcote. Sometimes, too, they 
visited Stratford, that curious, quaint, old 
dead-alive town, with its old church spire 
overlooking the reedy Avon, bright in the 
summer with wavering lights and shadows, 
with blue forget-me-nots in luxuriant patches, 
and broad-leafed water-lilies lazily floating 
beneath the dipping willows ; and then back by 
way of Clopton, and the lonely Welcombe 
Heights, from the top of which Desir^e would 
point out to Newell the princely mansion of 
Mark Philipps rising from its marble chaos, 
in the most lovely nook of the valley, and 
the tower of Hampton Lacy church above 
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the woods of Charlcote, immortalized by the 
poaching predilections of one William Shaken* 
pere; and one day when Newell was^ oh ever 
so much better, they drove all the way to 
Coventry through Warwick, and showed him 
the famous drive that the bet was made about 
—to wit, between two gentlemen who eacU 
wagered a champagne breakfast that he would 
mention the most beautiful drive iu England. 
The umpire was appointed, and one gentle- 
man wrote, "from Warwick to Coventry,'' 
and the other, **fi:om Coventry to Warwick/' 
Of course it is quite superfluous to remark 
that Desir^e was the happiest little marquise 
in the world at this time; she laughed, and 
sang, and danced and flirted, and put on all 
her most charming toilettes, as if she was not 
wickedly pretty enough without that, and 
fascinated all the men about her, and infu- 
riated all the wom^en, and, in fact^ outdid 
herself, though, as we all know, it was part 
of Desir^e's nature to revel in mischief. 
Indeed, she loved naughtiness for its own sake, 
it is impossible to deny it, and nothing delighted 
her half so much as shocking the highly moral 
nerves of starched old country ladies ; in fact, 
she was such a daring and hardened little 
sinner, that she had all her life been regarded 
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with horror by the holy company o prudent 
virgins past the age of matrimony — in other 
words old maids, straight-laced matrons, with 
lambs brought up in the safe fold of back- 
board and buckram, and elderly ecclesiastical 
gentlemen of the evangelical and Puseyite 
persuasion ; and she told a story in her merry 
way, of how, while travelling once in a rail- 
way carriage, a sallow-faced person with a 
spotty complexion and clerical tie had oflPered 
her a tract, selecting a salmon-coloured one 
from his black bag for that purpose, " No, 
thanks," said she, politely, glancing over the 
top of " Punch," " but if you'd like to see 
how the betting is at Tat's (it was just before 
the Derby) I've got the * Eacing Times ' in 
my satchel." It was a fib, but she thought 
she might risk it ; and the event proved that 
she was not mistaken. 

She was in the habit of picking out all the 
prettiest and naughtiest little cbansonnettes 
from the prettiest and naughtiest French 
operas, to sing in sternly virtuous ears ; had 
read, and confessed that she had read, with 
sparkling eyes and dancing smiles, oh I such 
wicked books and poems, especially one too 
black to mention, by an immortal poet peer 
of our own times, that properly educated 
young ladies only read by stealth in their 
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own bedrooms, and would die, yes die, rather 
than own any acquaintance with in com- 
pany, although they know it nearly by heart, 
and have mastered the meaning of all the 
witticisms by dint of long and careful study, 
and Johnson's dictionary. Moreover Desiree 
always sympathised with the wrong people 
in books ; the male black sheep, and passion- 
ate, obstinate, fast, flirting young ladies, to 
the exclusion of the meek, gentle, proper, 
milk-and-water heroines. For instance, she 
thought the universally- beloved Amelia of 
Thackeray little better than an idiot, as well as 
odiously ungrateful in the matter of Captain 
Dobbin, and of the two opined that she should 
have preferred marrying Becky Sharpe, had 
she been a man. She did not know which 
she thought the greater fool, the Lord of 
Burleigh or his wife ; and she most decidedly 
sided with Lady Clara Vere de Vere, and 
considered the ** simple yeoman " an abusive 
boor, who ought to have been thrown out of 
the window by the footman, and horsewhipped 
afterwards — her only wonder was how he got 
there, wherever he was when he addressed 
her ladyship so impertinently. 

By tacit consent the engagement of Deserve 
with Sir Newell Ferrars was not publicly 
proclaimed, but long before the visit of the 
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former had come to an end it was very 
generally known to the gtiests staying in the 
house. 

"You will have to run the gauntlet of 
public opinion, cAem/' said Lady Gwendo- 
line, one day, " and no doubt will be accredited 
with every mercenary motive under the dun." 

And Lady Gwendoline was right. The 
visitors at the hall talked her over very freely 
amongst themselves, both the ladies whom she 
had outraged by being born with infinitely 
more attractions than themselves, and the . 
gentlemen, who were all more or less under 
the spell of her loveliness and fascinations ; 
but the women, being her natural enemies, of 
course inveighed with the greatest bitterness 
against her faithlessness to the memory of Sir 
Baddesley, and the shameless effrontery of her 
conduct in accepting his successor, and svx^Ti 
a successor, too, as they did not fail to em- 
phasise. 

Amongst these fair censors, of course I don't 
count Lady Gwendoline Dene and Lady 
Carry Vernon ; but even the latter would not 
believe for a long time that she really loved 
her betrothed. 

" You are a sensible girl, Desir^e, and I 
approve highly of your pluck/' said she, 
shaking hands heartily with her, as if they 
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had been two male friends ; " it shows that 
all the admiration you have received has not 
knocked common sense out of your head, or 
knocked sentimental nonsense and all that 
stuflF into it. Sir Baddedey Ferrars is dead ; 
well, it is annoying, as he would, no doubt, 
have got into Parliament and made himself 
known ; besides, he was a decent sort of man 
as men go, gentlemenly, and good looking ; 
but it can't be helped, and instead of crying 
over spilt milk, as many foolish girls would 
have done, you have shown your excellent 
sense in securing the main chance, namely, 
the property and position, though at the trifl- 
ing cost of taking such a man as Sir Newell 
Ferrars with them." 

'* But, Carry, I tell you I love Newell, 
I worship^ I adore him," persisted Desir^e, 
half amused, and half exasperated. 

Lady Carry waved her hand imperiously. 

" Desir^e, I have told you that I consider 
you a sensible girl," said she ; **do me the 
favour to believe that I am one also ; there is 
no necessity for you to treat us to private 
theatricals, unless, indeed, by way of re- 
hearsal." 

" Complimentary," pouted Desir^e. 

*'No, not complimentary, but frank," re- 
turned Lady Carry, ** because I hate humbugs, 
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and you are a little hypocrite, Desir^, you 
know you are/' 

" Carry I" 

"Yes you are, Desir4e; didn't you nurse 
Gwen's baby, and kiss it yesterday because you 
knew Sir Newell was watching you, and you 
thought it looked pretty, and interesting? 
When you know as well as I do that you hate 
babies, and scarcely knew which end of the 
child to take hold of, its head or its heels." 

" I don't hate babies ; I used to, but I don't 
now," said Desir^e, very red in the face. "You 
are as bad as the rest of those horrid, un- 
charitable, scandal-mongering women. Carry.'* 

*'No, I am not," retorted her masculine 
ladyship ; " I hope I am above such feminine 
weakness ; I should scorn to be angry, and 
spiteful, and jealous, and vindictive, because 
you happen to be more lovely and charming, 
and sought after than myself; and this does 
not arise from any humility on my part, quite 
the contrary, for I have an exceedingly good 
opinion of myself, I assure you. Therefore, 
never insult me again by looking at me in the 
light of a woman. I tell you candidly that I 
think you a most fortunate girl. 1 should 
have done precisely as you have had I been 
in your place, whereas the rest of the women- 
kind are never tired of abusing you — not be- 
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fore us, of course, but I know what they do 
say — as a mercenary, heartless flirt, simply 
because they are expiring with envy that 
nature has not made them equally attractive 
in the eyes of the other sex. They revile Sir 
Newell as a dupe, because he does not happen 
to have fallen in love with either of them, and 
you as a mercenaxyfemme du monde in embryo, 
who has sold her beauty for filthy lucre, be- 
cause they are devoured with chargin at not 
having been able to make a market of them- 
selves. For instance, I overheard Lilians 
cousin — what's her name — Caroline Stephen- 
son, that intensely juvenile old maid, with the 
mouth like a benztzer^ and the complexion like 
a sickly hairdresser's block in some common 
little shop window, that has stood in the sun 
and got soft you know — •' 

Desir^e burst into a merry laugh. 

" Her description to the very life,*' cried 
she; **only give her a body dressed in an 
old limp muslin, and a bonnet that looks as 
if it had been sat upon, chignon and all, and 
then she will be complete. Oh I I forgot one 
thing, fearful boots. Ah ! she does hate me, 
I know, though she tried to copy me a hun- 
dred miles oSj poor miserable creature ; is it 
not amusing to see her of an evening in her 
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washed out old white muslin, like a sort of 
scarecrow, or ghost of mine, I always go 
and sit by her for fun, the contrast is so charm- 
ing ; and then she lifts her dress aside, with 
such a look, as if my petticoats were altogether 
too wicked to touch her. I thanked her 
amiably one day when she did so, and apolo- 
gised for my skirt being so voluminous, 
glancing from my pretty fresh dress all 
trimmed with lace, to her limp, meek-look- 
ing imitation. She could have killed me that 
night, I know. And then her hands — her 
huge white hands — that she is so proud of 
and figures about with so. I alwaya look 
hard at them at table when she is sticking 
out her fourth finger so elegantly, and then 
at my wee little paws, with a comical sort of 
expression. Do you remember the other day 
when we were betting pairs of gloves she 
would not tell her number? I knew why; 
it was because she takes seven-and-a-halfs. I 
told €aptain Mainwaring so afterwards, and 
he sent her a pair of lavender cotton ones, 
anonymously, with the * Brummagem' post 
mark on the envelope." 

** Yes, I know ; but to return to what I 
was going to say," continued Lady Carry, 
" I overheard her say, * Oh J I would not 
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marry snch a man as Sir Newell Ferrars for 
all the rent rolls and titles in England, so 
dreadful to " give the hand where the heart 
can never be, &c., " ' when, to my certain 
knowledge, she spent six months in angling 
for a man who squinted hideously, besides 
having erysipelas all over his face, and bow 
legs, because he happened to possess four 
or £ve thousand a year which he had 
scraped together by :Some frightful trade in 
Birmingham. I don't wish to hint, of course, 
that she had not given him her heart — by-the- 
bye, if I remember rightly his name was 
Spraggs — but unfortunately her hand had no 
chance of going with it, as lie did not return 
the compliment, and after making fun of her 
to any amount, he married a brewer's daughter 
from Burton. But wait a bit until you are 
Lady Ferrars, and mistress of Groome Abbey, 
and then see how these wasps with their 
stings drawn, jor at least put out of sight, 
will come buzzing round your honey jar. 
Ahl women I women I who would be a 
woman if she oould help it?" and Lady Carry 
sighed. 

" But let me give you a serious piece of 
advice, Desirfee,'* contiaued she; " leave oflf 
flirting when jou are married/' 

^ Wh?y^ Carry I «hat iure yofa thinking of ; 
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of course I shall/' exclaimed Desirfee, in- 
dignantly. 

" Fm glad to hear it/' said her ladyship, 
coolly, " a flirting matron is an odious and 
contemptible institution; she is sure to be 
talked of, sure to lose caste^ and the 
prettier she is, and the more fascinating, the 
more eagerly will our scandal loving sex 
unite in picking her reputation to pieces. 
You, before all, Desirfee, would be their 
easiest victim, simply because you are high 
spirited, frank, open hearted, and imprudent. 
Everything you do is done on the surface, 
and all the world may see it, but if there is 
one quality that the world comprehends less 
than another it is frankness, because it does 
not believe in it. * If you do these things in 
the open,' it says— little harmless, innocent, 
but rash acts of coquetry, I mean — * what must 
you do a sub rosa V when the fact is you do 
nothing. It is only your sly, proper, quiet 
women, that dishonour their husbands, and 
keep their reputations at the hands of society. 
Mrs. N. may walk quietly out of her house in 
South Audley Street, and directly she has 
turned the corner slip into a common cab, 
and tell her husband innocently at night that 
she is so tired with her long day's shopping, 
when the truth }b she has been enjoying a 
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t6te-k-tSte of Heaven knows how many hoars 
long, with Mr. Somebody; and Lady M. 
may sweep calmly into the Botanical Gar- 
dens with her charming little boy by the hand, 
right under the eyes of Captain C, and who 
wonld be scandalous enough to suspect that the 
officer, who takes off his hat with such distant 
politeness to that cold-looking, fashionable wo- 
man of the world, who is not supposed to know 
what a heart means, has any particular interest 
in that pretty child in black velvet. But 
Desirte, when you are Lady Ferrars, of 
Croome, try the experiment of dancing a few 
more times than etiquette allows in one even- 
ing with Lord Edward Huntingfield, show off 
some of your pretty little coquetries, commit 
a few harmless little indiscretions, and then 
see how these virtuous women will be the first 
to raise the hue and cry, and to remove them- 
selves from the contamination of your 
presence. Such is the way of the world.'' 

" And a horrible way it is," cried Desir^e, 
impatiently. 

Lady Carry Vernon shrugged her shoulders. 

'* What is, is best, they say,'' replied she, 
" and whether it is or not we cannot alter it. 
Women will be women to the end of time, and 
where ever women are, there will be neces- 
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sarily scandal, jealousies, slander, and back- 
biting, just as where ever cats congregate, 
there must be caterwaulings on ihe roofs/' 

" I hate women," said Desiree, pettishly* 

** So do I, and always did," answered her 
ladyship, " but there is something else that I 
wanted to say to you, and that is don't marry 
Sir Newell Ferrars under the impression that 
you will be able to wind him round your little 
finger ; because I fear you will be very much 
disappointed if you do." 

" So do I," replied Desiree. 

" Because," went on Lady Carry, *' from 
all I have seen of Sir Newell I imagine that 
he is a man with a decided will of his own. 
He loves you, I am aware, with an exceeding 
great love, but notwithstanding that, I am 
convinced he is quite capable of being master 
— a kind master, no doubt, but still master, 
in his own ihouse. You might break his 
heart, but while he lived you would find that 
he was well able to take care of his own 
honour ; so if after matrimony you discover 
that you cannot sympathise with your hus- 
band, dofn'rt try to find someoEte ^Ise whom 
you can sympathise with, for Sir Newell is a 
man who would not understand platonic &iend- 
ships between his wi& and other men." 
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"I quite concur with all you have said/' 
answered Desir^e, merrily, " and I never be- 
lieved that I was going to marry a fool." 

And so the conversation ended* 

It is impossible to describe the 46spair of 
Mrs Scrope when she received the tidings of 
her step-son's approaching marriage, and found 
that her new born hc^es of reigning at Croome 
in the same way as she had reigned at the Red 
House, were overthrown in favour of her old 
enemy Desirfe Ffrench. Lady Tremorvah was 
violently angry too, as her brother's marriage 
would of course considerably lessen her own 
chance of succeeding to the property, and even 
lazy going, indolent Eex, called it an infernal 
shame, and took upon himself to remonstrate 
seriously with his brother at an interview, in 
which he forgot himself so strangely , and used 
such intemperate language, that Sir Newell 
quietly pointed out the door to him. How- 
ever, they shook hands the next day, for 
Newell could never, under any circumstances, 
have borne malice, and now he was fsir too 
happy to be at enmity for a single day with 
anyone on earth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AND THET TWAIN SHALL BE ONE FLESH. 

The marriage of Desirfee, and Sir Newell 
Ferrars came off in the middle of December. 

'' Let us end the old year well, and begin a 
new life with the new one, darling," said 
Newell, with a happy smile. 

So one mild winter morning, when a blue 
mist veiled the distant covers and hung in big 
drops on the leafless hedges, a quiet bridal 
party passed along the warm crimson lined 
corridors of Waltham Hall to the little pri- 
vate chapel beyond, which was tastefully de- 
corated with white lace, and orange flowers for 
a messe de manage ; the organ pealed with a 
solemn reverberation that swelled through 
the carpeted vestibules, and passages of the 
old house ; the mass was sung, the benedic- 
tion pronounced, and Newell and Desir^e 
came forth man and wife. 

The wedding was a very quiet one, owing 
both to the bridegroom's ill-health, and to the 
circumstances that preceded it, and few 
friends out of the family were bidden to the 
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feast; still there was a most elegant, and 
rScherchS little dSjeuner spread in the cheerful 
dining-room at Waltham, with a magnificent 
cake in the centre ; and a lovelier bride or a 
more serenely happy bridegroom never sat 
down to a wedding breakfast surrounded by 
their kith and kin. 

There is one little circumstance that I must 
not forget to mention, which is, that on that 
morning of mornings, while Desir^e Ffrench 
was still Desir^e Ffrench, Newell managed 
to waylay his bride as she came tripping 
downstairs, blushing and radiant beneath her 
misty lace veil, with the diamond buckles of 
her tiny white satin shoes twinkling like 
worldly little stars, and her extravagantly 
long train of rich, white silk trailing far be- 
hind her over the rich Axminster carpet, on 
which occasion he presented her with a bridal 
bouquet, the fac simile of the one he had 
given her on the never-to-be-forgotten night 
at Lady Walthamstow's ball. 

" Did I not tell you it was a happy omen, 
you unbelieving old husband ?" cried Desir^e, 
with beaming eyes, bluer than all the forget- 
me-nots that ever grew in the Avon, as she 
raised her veil to be kissed for the last, last 
time, as Desir^e Ffrench. 

" Yes, my beloved, then, as always, you 
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were right," he answered, folding her to his 
heart. " Desir^e, are you sure you have no 
regrets? You will never repent of having 
sacrificed so much for me ?" 

"EegretsI Sacrifice!" echoed Desir^e, 
pouting charmingly, *' Mn Conceit, as if I 
would sacrifice myself at all for you. As if 
it was not a pure act of selfishness on my part 
to marry you to-day, just because I have 
found out that it is impossible to live without 
you. 

And she kissed him again positively for the 
last time* 

There is yet one more thing I must men- 
tion, much as I regret it Desir^e really be- 
haved very badly during the ceremony, and 
laughed — yes, absolutely laughed — for very 
happiness, when she said, " I will take this 
man to be my wedded husband," instead of 
crying in a maidenly manner, and coming 
down from the altar with a face all blotched 
and tear-stained, and a limp lace handker- 
chief held to her swollen eyes, as any youthful 
bride with the least respect for les convenances 
would have done. No, she bore no resem- 
blance to a lamb being led to the slaughter, 
but on the contrary looked so disgracefully 
gay and radiant, as well as wickedly lovely, 
that Mr. Quintin Esquiros, Q.G», M.P,, 
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thought she most be mentallj recalling the 
settlements, and speculating on becoming a 
rich and charming widow before the end of 
three months. It is melancholy to think how 
the most shrewd of worldly wisdom may be 
mistaken occasionally. 

The wedding break£tst being over, Desir^e 
changed her bridal attire for imperial velvet 
and sables, and Sir Newell and Lady Ferrars 
having bidden a happy au revoir to their 
friends thronging round, found themselves at 
last left alone, as the travelling carriage with 
its four grey horses drove rapidly through 
the pleasant ferny park lands, where the 
forests of withered bracken, and little hillside 
pheasant preserves lay bathed in a transient 
yellow gleam of wintry sunshine, en route for 
Leamington, from whence they were to pro- 
ceed to Torquay for their honeymoon. 

A most desirable furnished house, belong- 
ing to a certain Major Raikes and his pretty 
fast wife, who had managed to out-run the 
constable and had got quietly abroad, had been 
secured for them. It was a delightful place, 
within a couple of miles of the town, and 
picturesquely situated amongst the Devon- 
shire hills, with long sloping lawns, winding 
shrubberies, and French windows opening on 
to a creeper covered verandah, with a full view 
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of the sea lying below. Everything remained 
as their predecessors had left it, even to the 
books, plate, and pictures. The drawing- 
room, and bbudoir were charmingly fitted 
with sofas, tSte- &-tStes, ottomans and crapaud 
chairs covered with rose tinted chintz, knick- 
knacks, Indian curiosities, old china, French 
novels, work baskets in scented grass, and 
proof prints from Frencb pictures, such as 
" Les FiUes d'Eve," " The Lion in Love," 
Winterhalter's " Empress Eugenie surrounded 
by her Court," *' Marie Antoinette receiving 
Gluck's Opera,'* &c., &c., while the dining- 
room was hung round with hunting paintings, 
and portraits of favourite horses, with the 
major's drag and team tooled by himself, and 
a fast-looking friend blowing a horn on the 
roof, figuring over the sideboard, on which 
stood a massive chased race cup, while the 
hall, in light oak, was adorned with stags' 
antlers and other trophies of the chase, with 
a stuffed fox grinning horribly over an un- 
fortunate grey goose, and a couple of pole 
cats under the marble slab. 

In this snug box did Desir^e and her 
husband spend the first month of their married 
life, during which Newell grew stronger 
daily, and Desir^e had a foretaste of what her 
future existence would be as the idolized wife 
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of a man who seemed only to live to gratify 
every wish, nay every caprice of hers, no 
matter how extravagant. 

She had horses and dogs dd libitum ; 
Captain Newmarket, in Scotland, was com- 
missioned to negociate with a certain noted 
poacher for a couple of thorough-bred Scotch 
stag hounds; those splendid tawny brutes, 
dark on the back and muzzle, with intelli- 
gent eyes, and broad silky ears, that Landseer 
has painted so often, and which are really the 
last remnant of the old blood hound race 
almost extinct in its perfect purity of breed. 
Eeginald Scrope, too, was pressed into the 
service to get his sister-in-law the most per- 
fect lady's horse that could be found at the 
" Corner," and accordingly gave five-hundred 
guineas for a superb bright chestnut, un- 
questionably correct as to make and shape, 
with fine sloping shoulders, that came well 
into play when he threw out his clean fore 
legs, which he did, covering the ground with 
a bound like a stag, when he was allowed to 
recreate himself with a canter — magnificent 
quarters, clean hocks, and fine flat shapely 
knees. 

The chestnut was escorted by an uncom- 
monly spruce, not to say dashing new groom, 
apparently ordered to match. But Desir^e 
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Ferrars did not care for riding much just 
now (except indeed a canter over the downs 
sometimes, just before the study windows of 
tlt^r snuggery, to try the pace of her new 
acquisition), because riding necessitated a 
temporary separation from her husband, 
which was, of course, unendurable at this early 
period ; so she preferred driving about with 
Newell in the barouche, or the pony carriage, 
the latter being the most el^ant little affair 
imaginable, filled with Polar bear skin rugs» 
lined with scarlet^ and drawn by a pair of 
high-stepping black bays, with white stock* 
ings, matched to a hair. 

As for Sir Newell Ferrars, nothing could 
have exceeded the pride and happiness of his 
heart as he sat beside his lovely wife in her 
rich black. velvet and sables, with her fair 
cheeks glowing with the exercise, and the 
long drooping feathers of her fast little high- 
crowned hat floating in the wind as she tooled 
her restive pair of thorough-breds so scientifi- 
cally with those dainty little white doeskin 
gloved hands of hers, which scarcely looked 
large enough to handle the ribbons. He for- 
got himself entirely in her, and was far more 
elated than herself, vain little marquise as 
she was, at the admiring notice she attracted. 
For whenever they drove into the town to do 



their morning's shopping, their appearance 
was hailed by a sort of telegraphic tremoor 
of excitement^ which was quickly communi- 
cated from one end of the sands to the other; 
and then there was a general rush to see the 
beauty. Wherever she went all heads were 
instantly turned in that direction, and whenv- 
ever she gave her arm to her husband to 
walk on the shore for a few minutes, there 
a group of admiring masculineSi with ap- 
parently nothing to do but lounge about, and 
look at the sea with their field glasses slung 
at their backs, and dogs at heel, were sure to 
follow, as if she was a sort of centre of attrao- 
tion which drew the male creation &om all 
points of the compass towards her. 

In fact, this newly married pair created 
quite a sensation in Torquay, and nothing was 
talked of but the lovely Lady Ferrars and hec 
invalid husband. ** A mercenary marriage, 
of course. I daresay her dreadful old mother 
sold her," speculated one gentleman. ** She 
bears up under it wonderfully," said another. 
^^ I can't think how she manages to look so 
cheerful, po^ girl." ^* Nor I, with such a 
husband," added a third. '* I daresay she 
bargained with him to be allowed a cavalier 
aerventeJ' " For shame, you old Don Juan, 
you," put in a fourth. " I for one believe she 
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is really fond of him." " No, no, no, impos- 
sible ! absurd I Tell that to your aunt," &c., 
&c., in a chorus. Then some pitied him, and 
another thought him a lucky fellow, and so it 
went on. 

When it was wet, as they did not care to 
drive, Newell and his wife used to sit in the 
pleasant morning-room together ; Desirde 
amusing herself by the hour with her piano, 
trying over new music and songs, while her 
husband sat gravely by the fire lost in the 
*^ Times'* leader, or " Saturday Review,*' with 
his dark head resting against his white hand, 
and the upright line on his intelligent fore- 
head deepened with earnest thought. 

Desirfee gloried in a thoroughly wet day oc- 
casionally. She would come tripping into 
the breakfast-room at ten, looking as fresh 
and blooming as a rose, and would give 
Newell the fondest of kisses, and good-morn- 
ing, just as if she had not seen him before, as 
he sat examining his letters and papers ar- 
ranged in a heap beside his plate. 

"Here is another hopelessly rainy day, 
Newell, darling,'* she would say, " you can 
hardly see the sea for the mist, and the downs 
are soaking ; I am sure it won't clear up all 
day, so we must prepare for an industrious 
domestic morning. Which meant that after 
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breakfast she rang for the honsekeeper, and 
ordered luncheon, then a groom was des- 
patched in hot haste to the library at Torquay 
to fetch a whole batch of new novels, en 
attendant which she wrote letters, teased her 
husband, made pen and ink sketches of his 
handsome head, or of her dogs, or drew 
caricatures of her friends and enemies, which 
Newell thought ought to be sent to Punch, 
and otherwise amused herself in the happiest 
idlest way possible. Then when the groom 
returned with Ouida's, or Whyte Melville's, 
or Edmund Yates's last, Desir^e would retreat 
with one of the most tempting looking to the 
sofa, where she would lie curled up by the 
fire with her tiny feet in the most dainty 
little shoes to match the colour of her charm- 
ing morning dress, just visible, and perhaps 
the suspicion of a lovely pair of ankles, to the 
distraction of Newell's attention, who, on one 
occasion, when he was very busy, said with 
the utmost gravity, " Desir6e, my dear, would 
you mind putting down your dress, I can't do 
anything while those little feet are exposed 
to view." 

And there she would lie until the shades of 
the early winter afternoon began to close in, 
and the pleasant firelight looked doubly 
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cheerful by contrast with the d^rkneB$ 
without* Then Newell would put away bia 
desk, or paper, and sit beside his darling^ 
she who was flesh of his flesh, and life of hil 
life ; he would take the book from her hao^A 
gently, and with a husband's kiss, and then 
side by side, with her golden head on bis 
breast, and his fond arms round her tbey 
would sit, and talk in low dreamy tones of 
happiness till the lamp came in, quickly 
followed by the urn, and tea things for their 
cosy five o'clock tea. 

Then after tea Desir^e would dress for 
dinner, and put on her prettiest toilets to 
gladden the eyes of her husband, just a9 if 
they had had a house full of company, and 
they would dine and spend the evening much 
in the same way as they had spent the after* 
noon, and go to bed at eleve^^ for they kept 
Arcadian hours in this lovely Pevowshiro 
solitude, and so the weeks of their houeymoQH 
glided swiftly aw^y* 

Desirfee had o^ly c«ie regret^ and that was 
that it was not summer; aud Newell, whQ 
spent half his time in trying to forestall her 
wishes, felt really grieved that he could not 
gratify her in this reapeet ; he would wilUnglj 
have written a cheque fbr any amoiunt to have 
bought June six months earlier. 
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But at the end of the month Desir^e, whose 
sympathies were gregarious, began to get a 
little tired of uninterrupted solitude, and to 
wish to go home — home. The sound found a 
delicious echo in Ne well's heart also, and so 
thej preparod to depart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM AT HOME. 

It was a cold wet evening in the middle of 
January, when the travelling carriage, laden 
with luggage, and drawn by four dark bays, 
containing Sir Newell, and Lady Ferrars, 
turned in at the great lodge gates of Croome, 
and drove rapidly through the wide extend- 
ing and dreary park, over which the prema- 
ture shades of a dismal winter dusk were 
deepening momentarily, towards the Abbey. 
Truth to tell Desir^e Ferrars was very tired, 
and a little cross, and Newell Ferrars was 
more tired a great deal, but very proud, and 
happy on this night of nights, when he was 
bringing his own wife home. The great hall 
was blazing with light, and all the servants 
were marshalled in array to meet their 
master and mistress. Lady Carry Vernon 
was there also, and the whole Scrope army, 
with whom her ladyship had not found many 
tastes in common hitherto, singular to relate. 

Directly the carriage stopped with its smok- 
ing horses reeking with the wet, and the bride 
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and bridegroom descended, 'Desir^e was 
pounced upon by the whole Scrope swarm, 
and devoured, velvet, sables, and all : she 
made frantic eflfbrts to free herself from their 
grizzly bear like hugs, but in vain, and it 
was full ten minutes before she could even 
approach Lady Carry, who told one of the 
footmen to fetch her a hall chair, and philo- 
sophically seated herself therein. 

The whole of the Scrope family, by their 
own express invitation, remained at the Abbey 
for a week, and would probably have stayed 
for a much longer period had they not received 
a notice to quit from Lady Ferrars directly 
she proposed filling her house with other 
guests of her own choosing. On which 
occasion Mrs. Scrope called her " an insolent 
upstart," behind her back, and to her face 
said, with a playful smile, that she was "glad to 
see that her dearest step-daughter-in-law was 
not going to make any stranger of her or the 
girls." 

Lady Ferrars spent the whole of the first 
week in exploring her new possM^ns, trying 
her horses, playing on the splendid grand 
piano, which her husband had had made 
expressly for her ; examining all the old rooms, 
so magnificently re-decorated, and fitted up 
with every comfort, and luxury that adoring 
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love could devise, and wealth the most lavish 
supply. Every wish she had ever expressed 
or conceived seemed gratified, and every desire 
that she had forgotton to conceive was fore- 
stalled. Horses, carriages, ponies, hunters, 
dogs of every kind, servants, jewels, dresses, 
costly nick-nacs, a thonsand elegant nothings 
too numerous to be described, flowers, favourite 
paintings, favourite books, new novels, and 
new music, all were supplied. 

Desir^e was as delighted^ as a child, and a 
hundred times a day at least she flew into her 
husband's study to kiss him joyously, and 
thank him again for some new gift of his love« 

"But the best gift of all is yourself, 
Newell,*' she cried, one day, hanging fondly 
round his neck, " it is because I have you, 
you for my very own, that I can enjoy all 
the rest so much ; if I had married poor 
Baddesley I should have had everything the 
same, I dare say — ^but — but," here she shook 
her head with a curious sad little look about 
the mouth — " I should have had no power to 
enjoy anything then : now my heart is so folly, 
so deeply satisfied, that 1 can be pleased with 
the tiniest trifle.*' 

" My darling I " murmured Newell, folding 
her softly in his arms, and in his great love 
he could say no more. 
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But at the end of the week Desir^e began 
to get bored by the Scropea, who certainly did 
presume npon their relationship to give her 
more of their company than was wise under 
the circumstanced, and rather ennuyie alto- 
gether, for it had rained without cessation ever 
since she, and her husband had returned home, 
and Croome, without doubt, was somewhat 
sombre and dreary in its magnificence, and 
apt to depress the spirits, especially in bad 
weather, when the long ghostly lawns were 
seen dimly through lozenged panes streaming 
with wet, and the tall black firs looked like 
ghosts of the departed monks who slept 
beneath the lettered stones of the cloister, as 
they shook off the rain from their dripping 
garments, and swayed to and fro in the 
haunted dusk. 

So one hopelessly wet day, when Desir^e 
sat listlessly yawning behind her handker- 
chief over one of Miss Braddon's novels, in 
her boudoir, with her tiny slippered feet on 
the fender, and the rain pattering against the 
window-panes, through which the sloppy 
aspect of sodden parkland, and dreary fir 
plantations looked blotched, and blurred, Lady 
Carry happily suggested as a cure for the blue 
devils, firstly, that she should eject the Scrope 
swarm (forcibly if need be) ; and secondly 
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invite a lot of nice people down for the fag- 
end of the shooting season. 

" So we will/* said Desirfee, energetically j 
"let us sit down, and write the invitations 
immediately, it will be something to do this 
miserable morning ; and I will serve the 
Scropes with a writ of ejectment on Monday." 

" Well, then, I will be your secretary," said 
Lady Carry, drawing Desir^e's desk towards 
her. 

" Yes, do," answered Lady Ferrars, throw- 
ing "Birds of Prey" most unceremoniously 
across the room, and taking her place by 
Carry, who was arranging some dainty writing 
paper, surmounted by a most intricate mono- 
gram, on the desk before her. 

"Who shall we begin with? " asked Lady 
Carry, " but I had better put down a list." 

"Lord Edward Huntingfield," began Desir^e. 

"Well?" 

At this moment the door opened, an d Mrs. 
Scrope put her head in. 

" Well, young people, and what mischief 
are you laying your heads together over ? '' 
said she with her playful smile. 

" We are making out a list of people to bo 
invited down here next week," answered Lady 
Carry, coolly. " Go on, Desir^e, Lord Edward 
Huntingfield, you said?" 
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^^ I think I shall come in and listen to all 
your naughty secrets, little girls/' said Mrs. 
Scrope, still more playfully, and thirsting to 
know who was going to be invited ; so her 
loose, well-fed body in a black and white check 
dress, with a basketful of stockings under her 
arm, and a thimble on her finger, followed her 
bland, sly, smiling face, round the comer of 
the door, and in she came. 

"Let's see. Captain Mainwaring, ofcourse^^ 
answered Lady Ferrars ; " Lord Edward never 
goes anywhere without him : besides they say 
his eldest brother is in a decline, and then — 
and then, I think I know who will be Lady 
Hernshaw," and Desir^e laughed slyly. 

" Who else ? " continued her ladyship, 
coolly. 

** Captain Newmarket." 

" He's in the Queen's Bench, I think," said 
Lady Carry, imperturbably, " at least I heard 
Carysbroke say so." 

" Nonsense," exclaimed Desir&e. 

" He was^ I know, but he may be out now," 
answered her ladyship, " we can try him 
at the club, if you like.'* 

" Yes, do ; and then there's Mr. Esquiros, 
I think we ought to ask him, he is such a 
grfeat friend of Newell's.'* 

H 6 
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" Just as you like/' replied Carry, ** but I 
cannot say lie is a man / care about *' — tben 
sbe whispered, as sbe bent oyer tbe paper, 
**Mind what I told you before you were 
married ; don't let him get too intimate. 
Beauty, whatever you do, it would not do for 
your name to be spoken of with his in any 
way." 

"Nonsense, Carry, he is iny husband's 
oldest friend — why, he was his tutor." 

Mrs. Scrope, sitting by the fire with her arm 
thrust down to the bottom of a stout Balbrig- 
gan stocking, strained her ears to the utmost, 
but heard nothing. 

" Perhaps that accounts for the eyident in- 
terest he took in you at your wedding," said 
her ladyship dryly. " But are you not going 
to invite any of the softer sex ?'* and Lady 
Carry's lip curled^ 

"Of course, Carry; who shall we begin 
with, leaving out Gwen, of course ? She pro- 
mised me to come long ago»" 

^Caroline Stephenson?" suggested her lady- 
ship ; " she would make a capital foil fof 
you." 

"No, no^ I won't have her inside my 
house/' said Desirte pettishly. " I am pretty 
enough without wanting « frightfid, shabby^ 
genteel old maid to set me off." 
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^ I wish she oould hear you/' answered 
Lady Carry, biling the end of her pen reflect- 
ively. 

" I should not care if she did," retorted 
Desir^; '* she's nearly forty, I'm sure*, and if 
she was to be sent to one of those old clothes 
shops in Diokens's noveld^ and ticketed ' This 
lotto be sold as it stands— going fery cheap,' 
she would not fetch more than half-a-crown, 
rings and ell. I am ennuyke h mort of seeing 
her everywhere at country houses, where she 
is invited out of charity, as a decayed gentle- 
woman who has seen better days, half guest, 
half dependent, neither one thing nor another, 
and always dressed in a fagoti white tarlatan, 
or a sempitemelle black net with white roses, 
or a sprig of scarlet geranium that she has 
cribbed on the sly from one of the vases. No, 
Carry, let us ask a few nice girls, the Hayes, 
for instance— by-'the-bye, they are Lady Tre- 
mor vah's «isterd*in4aw j and then there is Lady 
Tremorvah herself/' and Desit^ made a gri- 
miice. 

^ Well, thodo will be enough, I should 
think," naid Oany, "vrith Oarysbroke, and his 
wife^ and Lord and Lady Otho Huntingfield." 

^ Yes, that will do," answered Desirfo, 
^^ and now let us begin 1^ letters/' 

Meanwhile M]»« {Sd^ope 8at oveif the fite 
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quietly darning her pile of stockings ; and 
mentally deciding to write instantly to Howell 
and James's for half a dozen new dresses of 
the most fashionable description for pretty 
Polly, to say nothing of hats from Madame 
Charles's, and she even contemplated for a 
moment a sealskin jacket trimmed with otter, 
at thirty guineas, likeDesir^e's, as she thought 
of Lord Edward Huntingfield, and the heir 
presumptive to the Hemshaw peerage. Alas I 
poor woman, her disappointment was doomed 
to be bitter, when she found that the same 
roof was not destined to cover her tribe, and 
her daughter-in-law's guests. 

In due time the visitors were all assembled 
at the Abbey, and the neighbourhood had not 
witnessed such gaieties as were then set on 
foot since the reign of Mrs. Ashbourne Scrope 
at the Sed House ; the first of that name, I 
mean. The gentlemen amused themselves 
with hunting, when the weather permitted, 
skating when the frost came, playing billiards 
when it rained, and dancing, music, and 
private theatricals in the evening. Lord and 
Lady Walthamstow were frequent guests, and 
whenever they were at the Abbey a detach- 
ment of " the boys" £rom Fleetwood would 
drive over in their drag to help in the fun, 
which they did with a will, of course. The 
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frost set in hard at • the end of Jannary, and 
the skating was glorious on the fish ponds in 
the park, which were three immense sheets of 
water, only divided from each other by rusty 
iron gratings to keep the pike and eels, from 
the carp and tench. It was a lonely and 
dismal spot, and there was something weird 
and uncanny about the gleaming sheet of 
ice, bordered by frozen sedges and sandbanks, 
and running far under the shadow of the over- 
hanging covers, especially by the pale light 
of the rising moon. But nothing daunted the 
merry party from the Abbey, who, all wrapped 
in furs and velvet, used to keep up the sport by 
moonlight till far on in the evening ; skating 
races, and daring each other to skate alone to 
the haunted boat house at the end of the pool. 
One day the officers drove over, and they 
skated all day and danced all night, on which 
occasion they got up a deputation, and im- 
plored Lady Ferrars to give them another 
fancy ball, like that at Walthamstow Priory, 
a request which Desir6e was only too happy 
to grant. 

Meanwhile Newell was left a good deal to 
himself, as was necessarily the case ; his in- 
firmities prevented him from mingUng much 
in the gaieties going on around, but he ex- 
erted himself as much as possible for his 
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wife's sake, welcoming his guests with kindly 
oourtesy, and doing all in his power to make 
ihem comfortable, and at home. With regard 
to Desir^e, he had but one thought or care on 
earth, and that was, to gratify her wishes and 
make her happy, no matter at what cost to 
himself. Every request of hers was granted 
the moment it was asked ; every whim was 
gratified, however capricious; and he spent 
his time, it seemed, in writing cheques to pay 
for some new extravagance ; for Madame De- 
sii^ was extravagant, there is no denying it, 
Spending her husband's money right royally, 
in an airy, open-handed, careless way, that 
made it impossible for him to wish, even in the 
depths of his heart, that she would spend 
less } and as for looking gravely at the length 
of her bills, such a thing never entered his 
head. The greatest danger Newell feared on 
earth, was to see a look of discontent upon her 
brow, or weariness in her face ; a tear would 
have broken his heart. He spent all his time 
in watching her, or in reealling her ^Very 
look, and word, and tone when she was 
absent, which was very often now (&i* of 
course, as Newell told himself a hundred times 
a day, with a smothered sigh, she could not 
always be with Mm, as in the days of their 
honeymoott)-^h^ had «ttch a terrible, mofWid 
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dread of ever aeeing regret written on her face, 
regret that she had taken him instead oi 
some other man nearer her own age, and more 
like herself in physical health and attractions, 
snch as the gentlemen into whose society she 
was daily thrown. But no, she was alwayd 
joyous and gay, there was never a cloud on 
that fair brow, nor anything but a laugh in 
those radiant eyes and when, with a gay smile, 
and the fondest of kisses she would come to 
say good-bye to him before going out, he 
Would feel quite happy and reassured again* 

*^ And where are you going to-day, dark- 
ling," he asked one morning, holding her in his 
arms, reluctant, oh ! how reluctant, to let her 
go at all. 

" Oh I we are going to shoot in the wood 
on the other side of the Kyneton Boad, and 
I am going to score for Lord Edward," an* 
swercd Desir^; "it is the last day of the 
season, yon know, and that corer has been 
reserved especially for it. Will you come and 
lunch with tis at the keeper'^, Newell dar- 
linig? we shall not be hack tiU late/' 

Sir Newell Ferrars shook his head« 

** I am afraid I shall :not be up to it to-day, 
Desir^,'' said he« ^^ I kive not felt quite so 
troll lately*^ 

" Mv own iwl&tg lamhnsRd^ what is HbA 
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matter ?*' and she threw her arms round his 
neck, and gazed into his face with the most 
anxious, wifely love. 

" Nothing, my pet, of any consequence,*' he 
answered, smiling as he took her face between 
his two hands, and met her enquiring glance 
with those grave dark eyes of his, full of a 
deep unspeakable tenderness, " only a little 
touch of the old pain again. But what are 
you doing, child ?" 

For Desir^e had taken off her little seal-skin 
turban, with its scarlet wing, and was rapidly 
unfastening her costly seal-skin jacket, deeply 
trimmed with otter. 

" Why, I am not going to the woods to-day. 
I mean to stay with you, darling,'' she an- 
swered ; *' we will pretend not to be married, 
but just to be lovers again ; and I will read 
to you, and nurse you, and cosset you up a 
bit. Eh I my darling old love of a husband," 
with the most coaxing kiss and smile in the 
world. 

" No, Desir&e, I must not keep you from 
your guests," he answered, with an internal 
sigh; " go, my beloved, and I will try to get 
down to the lodge if possible, as you cannot 
manage to exist without your old husband^ 
even with Lord Edward Huntingfield to take 
his place/' and Newell smiled. 
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" Lord Edward, pooh 1 as if lie or any one 
else could take your place,'' said Desir^e, with 
a pretty little Tooue mutine. " But I won't go 
to-day, I will just ring for Mrs. Nicholson, 
and send her with my excuses to the good 
people who are waiting for me." 

" Nay, Desir^e, how selfish you must think 
me, to dream for a moment that I would 
qUow you to give up your pleasant walk this 
fine, sharp, frosty morning, and stay alone 
with me in this dull room. No, no, you must 
go, darling ; come, I command you," he said, 
smiling, as he unwound her arms from around 
his neck; "and have you not promised to 
love, honour, and obey me ?" 

So Desir^e went, and with a sigh which he 
could not repress Sir Newell Ferrars took up 
a book, and began to read. 

"I must be getting selfish," soliloquised 
he; "very selfish, to spare her so reluctantly, 
and yet it seems to me that I see her so little 
now. Well, my darling is happy — happy as 
the day is long. God bless her I What could 
I wish for more?" 

Yes, he saw her very little ; less and less 
every day it seemed. It was not that she 
loved him less tenderly, or that her heart wan- 
dered for an instant &om its allegiance to 
him. No, he was her first love, and he would 
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be her last ; but she was so busy was this gay 
little marquise, so taken up with the all ab- 
torbing occupation of devising new pleasures 
and carrying out plans already arranged, that 
she had very little time left to spend with her 
husband in the solitude of his own room. 

It was not that she was heartless, or selfish, 
or ungrateful ; but that she was very young, 
thoughtless, and much sought after, carried 
nway for the time being by sheer exuberance 
of spirits; and love of gaiety. Lovely, rich, 
and beloved, the despotic queen of a little 
eourt of adorers, the life and soul of the 
tieighbourhood, the very spirit and essence of 
every gaiety going on, admired by all the 
men, envied by all the women, the idolised 
wife of a husband who worshipped her with a 
great, unquestioning, soul-absorbing devotion, 
and petted, caressed, and spoiled to her 
heart's content, it is no wonder that hef head 
should have been turned by such unbounded 
prosperity. Of course, everybody, judging 
according to their lights, or rather darkness, 
were more than ever confirmed in their 
Opinion that the match had been an entirely 
mercenary one on her side. 

" See how she neglects her husband,'' cried 
Lady Carysbroke, jealously, to her own ; "of 
course we all know that she sold herself for 
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money, and does not care one furthing 
abont hini) in spite of her hypocritical way 
of fawning on him ; still she might treat him 
with a little consideration, instead of leaving 
him alone day after day, while she amnses 
herself with other gentlemen." 

" I have never seen her treat him other- 
wise than with consideration,'' answered Lord 
Carysbroke, sharply; *'it is true that she 
cannot always be at his side, but she is always 
affectionate in her manner, and attentive to 
his wishes; indeed, I am sometimes tempted 
to believe that she really does love him ; and 
as for her manner with other gentlemen, it is 
irreproachable, gay and careless as she is." 

" How you men will perjure yourselves for 
the sake of a pretty face," said Lady Carys- 
broke, with an ugly sneer. 

" Happily no one will ever feel tempted to 
perjure themselves for you in that way," 
muttered Captain Mainwaring, behind his 
newspaper, " for I never saw anybody plainer 
in my life." Then aloud, " I entirely agree 
with your husband. Lady Carysbroke," said 
he ; " Lady Ferrars is not always tied to her 
husband's apron strings it is true, neither are 
they as demonstrative in public as Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Lammle were, but it is also cot* 
tain that they are more affectionate in private. 
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For my part, take him all in all, I consider 
our host a deuc — I beg your pardon— an un- 
commonly lucky individual." 

** And so do I/' said Carysbroke, heaving 
a deep sigh, which sent his wife into ill 
temper for the rest of the day. 

Of course, under these circumstances, there 
were not wanting kind friends, and near rela* 
tions, such as Mrs. Scrope, and Florence 
Tremorvah to condole with Newell on his 
wife's neglect of him, and to point out the 
enormity of her conduct in case he should be 
blind to his misfortune himself. 

'* Unhappily though, it is only what was to 
be expected," said lady Tremorvah consol- 
ingly. " I told you exactly how it would be 
before you married her, did I not, Newell ? " 

'* My dear Florence, I did not tax my 
memory with all you said," answered her 
brother quietly, ** but I believe you were 
good enough to prophecy all kinds of un- 
pleasant things, which at present have not 
come to pass." 

" Indeed I " retorted the countess, " but I 
don't think they could come to pass much 
more quickly than they are doing. However, 
as I said before, what else could possibly be 
expected, when a manlike you, my dear 
Newell — a man totally unfitted by the in- 
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firmities which Heaven has been pleased to 
afflict him, so far forgets himself as to marry a 
lovely, but frivolous, and heartless girl like 
Desir^." 

** Florence," said Sir Newell, in atone that 
made his sister jump, '^ please to hold your 
tongue on the subject of Desir^e ; she is my 
wife, my dearly loved wife, and I will not 
allow anyone — anyone mind, no matter how 
nearly akin to me, to presume to speak one 
syllable against her. I am your eldest brother, 
Florence, I cannot say that you have ever 
been a kind, or affectionate sister to me ; I 
have borne much at your hands, and am pre- 
pared to bear more on my own account; but 
once for all" — and Sir Newell Ferrars brought 
down his thin, white, aristocratic hand im- 
pressively on the desk before him, '' let me 
assure you that I will not hear one word 
against Desir^e. I neither wish for your pity, 
nor your condolence, both one and the other 
are exceedingly misplaced, for Desir^e is the 
best, and truest wife that ever a man was 
blessed with — ^far, far better than I could ever 
have dreamed of or hoped for, for myself." 

" No dbubt,*' sneered Florence, " you could 
scarcely have expected a wife at all, and 
would certainly not have got one but for 
Baddesley's death. Everything is to be 
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l)otight for money, eren a loreljr wife like 
tiie ODC jou hare purchased." 

^' Thank God your worda oaniio4 wound 
me, Florence/' answered her brother calmly, 
^^ because I know that they are false ; if I could 
be brought to believe that Desir^e did Qot 
Ipve me, I should wish to die that instant ; 
but she does lore me with as deep and true an 
affection as wife ever had f(x husband*" 

^^Oh! blindness incredible," exclaimed 
Iiady Tremorvah with uplifted handle and 
1^ the room ; five minutes afterwards lie well 
saw her pass the window with her arm linked 
affsctionately in that of his wife. 

^^ Ah ! my darling, my darling,'- mused he^ 
^^ it would take more malice than exists on 
earth, and God knows that is enough, to make 
me believe that you sold yourself ioK the 
value of my money and title, when you took 
mo for richer for poorer, in su^kness and in 
health, until death us should part. For 
richer ^ poorer," continued he, as be leaned 
his dark head on his hand, and sat gazing 
thoughtfully on the paper before him, thought 
he saw not a single line-*^^^ ah I but for my 
dariing's sake what would I not give to 
be poor-^how I should like all these tms^ 
oenary, heartless, woridly people who traduce 
her, to see how nobly she would behave then. 
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my generous, passionate darliag ; if possible^ 
I know^ that sbe would cling to me more 
faithfully still in adversity; and then,"--^ 
with a sigh—" I should have her all to my- 
self, as when we were first married« Oh I 
what a happy month that was^ it was worth 
living even the life that I have had for— ^ 
shall I ever enjoy such another ? But bow 
selfish, and discontented I must be getting, to 
be sure, when I can wish for poverty even in 
the most secret depths of my heart. iVv^rty 
and privation for my pet I Could anything 
be more dreadfnl ? To know that she ww 
longing for something I had no power to give 
her, to have her ask me in hw pretty coas;- 
ing way, and to be obliged to refiise her ; oh ! 
it would kill me at once," and bo shuddered, 
^^ and for h6r, she would never bear it ; she 
would be stanneh, and true to the liast^ but sh^ 
would sink under the trial." 

He continoisd mwing for sooio minutes M 
he traced erratic figures on the bheet of footq- 
cap before him with unocmseioaa hwds ; and 
then the look of sadness, p^mf^e not active, 
that ghost of the time gone by, deepened in 
his dark fringed eyes, as he muttered half 
aloud " I wish the London season was over, 
though ; no one knows how I dread the London 
season, but I have promised her that we will 
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go, and she has so set her heart upon being 
presented that I could never summon up 
courage enough to disappoint her." 

I need scarcely say that Mrs. Scrope, (who 
considered herself bitterly aggrieved, because 
Desir^e* would not consent to have all the 
tribe billeted upon her, and chose to invite 
Ethel and Selina in preference to Paulina or 
pretty Jemima) was as eloquent as Lady Tre- 
morvah in her own way, on the subject of 
Desir6e'8 shortcomings, and contrived to ex- 
press an immense deal by means of hints, 
innuendos, head-shakings, and castings down 
of the eyes, besides which her face was at least 
a yard long whenever she entered Newell's 
room, and lengthened perceptibly whenever 
the conversation turned on his wife. 

It was no great wonder then that what with 
his wife's long absences, his sister's, and his 
step-mother's condolence, and his knowledge 
of the world's opinion on his marriage, Newell 
Ferrars should sometimes feel rather de- 
pressed in spirits, notwithstanding his faith 
and trust in Desirfee's love. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE NEWS DESIRlfiE TOLD HER HUSBAND BY 

THE FIRELIGHT. 

One cold, wet afternoon in March, Desir6e, 
tired of playing billiards with Carry and the 
gentlemen, slipped quietly out of the large, 
comfortable billiard room, where the lamps 
had been lit already, and threw a cheerful 
light over the long green tables, the gleaming 
ivory balls, and neat racks of cues, where 
Lady Carry Vernon was executing her skill 
against Lord Otho Huntingfield. 

** I'll go, and have a nice long cosy chat 
with Newell," soliloquised Desir^e as she 
passed along the corridor, " poor darling I I 
am afraid I have neglected him just a little 
lately." 

Then she descended the first flight of old 
black polished oak stairs, and paused for a 
moment before the great stained oriel window 
with its quaint lozenged panes, and old 
armorial bearings, to look out across the sod- 
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dened acres of dreary park-land, * across 
which slanting storms of rain drove pitilessly. 
The night was descending like a pall over 
the estate scene, wild masses of drifting 
cloud hurried across the leaden sky, the wind 
howled mournfully in fitful gusts, as it swept 
round the cloisters, and buttressed comers of 
the old Abbey, shaking the windows even in 
their fretted stone muUions, and whistling with 
a weird sound down the endless stone 

• 

passages, while the sombre pines, shivering 
like gigantic hearse- plumes, swayed backwards 
and forwards in the blast, and some nestling 
close to the house tapped the windows en- 
treatingly with their weird fingers, as if 
begging to come in, while their tears in big' 
drops of rain trickled down the many- 
coloured panes. 

Desir^e could almost fancy it was the beak 
of Poe's " ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, 
wandering from the nightly shore,'' as she 
listened to the still small sound, and watched 
the dead, dank fir-cones come drifting down 
before the raids of the merciless wind. 

" What a miserable evening," soliloquised 
she, half aloud, with a little shiver. 

" The day is cold, and dark, and dreary, 
It rains and the winds are never weary," &o» 
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^^ Eh I bten^ I will make haste down to my 
huribaTid." But still she lingered. '' Shall I 
tell him ?'* she whispered to herself, while a 
half blush rose to her lovely face, and a ten* 
der smile, soft and musing, played round her 
rosebud mouth — " shall I tell him now, or 
wait a little longer ?'* 

Then she proceeded down stairs, slowly, 
and as if occupied by some happy thought- 
some thought at least happier than usual, 
though there was a something less gay, and 
more tender in the expression of her eyes 
than ordinary. Lights had not yet been 
taken into the study, but a glorious log fire 
roared, and crackled lustily up the cavernous 
chimney, throwing a ruddy glow over the 
heavy crimson curtains, the old hunting pic- 
tureS) and portrait of Tom Moody, in his old 
red coat, the handsome carved oak furniture, 
and the book-shelves lined with rare and 
valuable books — Neweir» old and cherished 
friends. Desirfee threw open the door and 
entered. Her husband was lyin^ on a large 
sofa by the fire M usual ; a reading easel 
stood beside him, on which rested his open 
book, but at present he was employed in quite* 
another fashion, and Desir^e stopped short 
with an exclamation. 

I 2 
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"Well, I never didl" cried she, merrily, 
"what do yoa mean by flirting with young 
ladies in that abominable way. Sir Newell 
Ferrars, when your wife is absent?" 

For a neat middle-aged nursemaid stood 
by the baronet's sofa, while the baronet him- 
self was dancing the said young lady up in 
his arms, she being Lady Gwendoline's 
youngest daughter, aged eight months. Baby 
seemed on excellent terms with her new 
friend ; she was laughing and crowing in the 
most rollicking of baby fashions, burying her 
tiny fists in his long dark beard with a fami- 
liarity really alarming, and wriggling about 
her wee worsted shoed feet on his knee quite 
regardless of the expos6 she made of little fat 
legs, and dimpled knees, as he held her by 
her diminutive cambric petticoats. Newell 
looked quite happy, too, as he glanced up at 
his wife with a smile, and a sort of wistful 
light in his kind dark eyes. 

" Nurse was passing the door when it hap- 
pened to be open, and I called her in just to 
give baby a kiss," said Newell. " Don't you 
think she is a very fine little thing for eight 
months, Desir^e, and very intelligent?" 

" Yes,'' answered Lady Ferrars, laughing, 
as she took the child from her husband's 
arms— rather awkwardly, it must be con- 
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fessed — ** but you know I am not a very good 
judge of babies, dear." 

And she blushed, she scarcely knew why, 
as she met the look of his soft dark eyes 
again — very soft, but rather sad, and she 
fancied that he sighed internally. 

Some time after that as baby began to get 
restless, Desir6e consigned her to the care of 
the nurse again, who departed with her charge 
to the temporary nursery, which had been 
established for the benefit of Lady Gwendo- 
line's, and Lady Tremorvah's children ; and 
Desiree was left alone with her husband. 

''Well, my darling, what have you been 
doing all this long wet day ?" asked Sir 
Newell, taking her hand fondly in his. 

" Playing billiards,'* answered Desirde ; 
*'Lord Otho, and I have been playing a 
match against Carry and Captain Mainwar- 
ing ; we won, but after dinner we are going to 
give them their revenge." 

" So you have come to sit with me a bit 
first, ehl little woman?' and he drew her 
down to him, and kissed her. 

" Yes, to have a nice long chat, Newell," 
she answered, caressingly ; *'so try and 
squeeze me a bit of room by you on the sofa. 
There, that will do." 
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And she laid her head on his shoulder, with 
her cheek touching his own, and crossed her 
pretty feet, quite regardless of the glimpse of 
ravishing ankles in silk stockings that she 
was treating the fire to. One hand lay clasped 
in his, and the other, with her arm passed 
round his neck, was softly playing with his 
thick, closely cropped dark hair — anon, the 
dear soft little fingers strayed half absently 
down his face, wandering over his lips, where 
they got kissed, of course, and finally losing 
themselves in the silky meshes of his dark 
auburn brown beard. 

For some moments neither of them spoke j 
Newell, in a state of perfect happiness, lay 
gazing thoughtfully at the fire, which shone 
reflected in the shadowy depths of his dark 
dreamy eyes, as he played with the wedding 
ring on his wife's tiny finger. All his cares, 
and annoyances were at rest now; the petty 
malice of his sister, the anger provoking in- 
sults of Mrs. Scrope's hints, and head shakings, 
the mistaken judgment of his guests, and the 
vague yearning desire, the restless longing he 
felt when his wife was long absent from his 
side, all were forgotten now when she lay 
clasped in his arms, with her golden head 
nestling happily on his breast* 



i 
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Presently Desir^e broke the silence. " So 
you think Gwen's is a nice little baby, 
Newell?'' said she, musingly. 

" Yes, darling, I think she is a dear little 
thing; just the nice little wee soft morsel, 
that it is a temptation to — " 

" Covet" Newell was going to say, but he 
altered the word for some reason of his own, 
and substituted " play with." 

" You are very fond of children, Newell ?" 
said Desirde, with her eyes fixed on the fire, 
and her fingers twining, and untwining them- 
selves in his beard. 

*' Yes, very, darling,*' he answered, turning 
to look into her eyes ; ** it used to be almost 
a joke against me. But why do you ask, 
love r 

" Oh I I don't know ; nothing particular," 
said Desir^e, blushing excessively, and keep- 
ing her eyes persistently fixed on the fire, so 
that her husband could not catch their ex- 
pression under those provokingly long golden 
lashes. 

Then there was another pause, and they 
both looked into the fir^ together ; a sort of 
shadow seemed to rest on Newell's thought- 
ful face for a moment, and he drew his wife 
closer to his side, as if to protect, or console 
her against some disappointment that might 
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rise in their wedded life, making it just short 
of heaven. 

By-and-bye Desir^e pressed her lips to his 
cheek, and murmured " my darling, are you 
quite happy ?'* 

" Quite," he answered, returning her caress; 
**how could I be otherwise with you, my 
beloved/' 

** But have you no wish on earth ungrati- 
fied, Newell ?" 

** No, darling, except perhaps — " 

" Except what, my husband ?" 

** Oh ! Desir^e, I am half ashamed to tell 
you — but I should like to have you more to 
myself; am I not a selfish Beast, Beauty ?'* 
and he smiled, though his lip trembled for a 
moment, and he strained her closer to him 
with a passionate gesture. 

Desir^e looked a little, not exactly disap- 
pointed, but as if she had hoped he would 
say something else. 

" Ah 1 yes, I have been unkind to you, my 
best and dearest of husbands,*' she answered, 
remorsefully. " I have neglected you dread- 
fully, I know, but — '' 

"Neglected me? who says that?'' mur- 
mured Newell, softly stroking her sunny 
hair, and looking down into the depths of her 
lovely forget-me-not blue eyes ; " have those 
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malicious women been vexing you, my wife?" 
and he knitted his brow, while a stem look 
came into his dark eyes, and his delicate lips 
were compressed. " Tell me who has been 
annoying you, Desiree, and if it is my own 
sister, she shall not stay in my house another 
day. 

" Oh ! but it is no one," answered Desiree, 
" except my own conscience ; I feel that I 
have neglected you, Newell." 

" Nonsense," he answered, with a tender 
smile, *' your conscience must be out of order ; 
too fast, like that silly little diamond studded 
watch, with execrable works, that I gave 
you on your birthday, if it troubles you in 
that way. Why you are the best, and dearest, 
and most devoted of little wives ; you make 
my life one long heaven on earth, Desiree, 
and if I gave utterance to such a foolish wish 
as I did a moment ago, the fault is mine, not 
yours, and I ought to ask your pardon a thou- 
sand times for being so selfish. But the fact 
is, Desirfee, I love you so passionately that I 
am jealous." 

*' Jealous I" cried Desiree, opening her 
eyes to their widest extent. 

" Yes, jealous — not of Lord Edward Hunt- 
ingfield, particularly," and he laughed as he 
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pinched her chin, "but of everybody, and 
everything that comes near my wife ; or 
rather perhaps I ought to say envious. I am 
envious, then, of Lord Edward when he dances 
with you ; of Esquiros, when he leans over the 
back of your chair; of Cany Vernon, when 
she walks with you; of your big Irisli deer 
hound, Brian Borhoiroe, when he goes to 
sleep with his head in your lap, lazy brute as 
he is ; nay, even of the ground those little 
feet walk on, darling ; of the glove on that 
liny soft hand, and of this dear ring which I 
slipped on your finger nearly four months 
ago," and he kissed it passionately* "Oh! 
Desir^e you will never know how much I 
love you, for no words can ever tell you." 

"But actions can," she murmured, with 
her arms round his neck, and her lips pressed 
to his. " And I love you, too, Newell, you 
know I do, with all my soul's love ; I have 
none left for anybody else — ^ef," she added, 
with a mental reservation. 

" Yes, I know it," he answered, with sub- 
lime rapture. "Ah I Desir^e, if the whole 
world laughed me to scorn as a blind besotted 
fool, a self-deluded idiot for believing in your 
love for me, I should never for an instant 
doubt it." 

" And for the ftiture, Newell, I will be a 
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better wife to you," she said, earnestly, '* I 
will, indeed." 

"You could not be, my beloved," he an- 
swered. 

" And I will try to make you happier, my 
husband," she whispered, softly. 

" Impossible also, Desir^e ; my heart is so 
full of happiness that there is no room for any 
more," he replied, laughing; and at that 
moment he fully believed his own words. 

"Could nothing make you happier-— 
nothing ?" asked Desiree, softly, as she looked 
shyly up into his face with a burping blush. 

" Nothing, you persistent little woman," he 
answered, gaily. 

" Just think, Newell,'^ persisted she ; " have 
you not one wish down at the bottom of your 
heart ?" 

And as she spoke he felt her heat beat 
thick and fast against his own, while she 
met his enquiring glance half shyly, half 
gladly, with those lovely gold-fringed eyes 
full of a new soft radiance that he could not, 
perhaps dared not, understand just yet. 

" What do you mean, Desiree ?" asked he, 
in a puzzled tone, while his own heart began 
to throb with a dim presentiment of what was 
coming. 

" I mean, have you no desire, my husband, 
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no wish for one thing — one thing besides 
myself ?" 

He reflected for a moment, and his own 
dark handsome face reflected faintly the happy 
blushes that mantled her fair cheeks. 

" Of course, darling, I have one — " he could 
not say hope, his hope had always been 
merged in a sort of resignation to what he 
thought was an inevitable deprivation " — one 
great wish — but I think we had better not 
speak of it, my little wife ; the disappoint- 
ment will no doubt he hard to bear, both to 
you, and to me," here he kissed her with a 
fond pitying tenderness, pressing her with an 
indescribably loving gesture to his breast; 
" but we must try not to murmur, we who 
have so many blessings, my beloved/' 

** What do you mean, Newell ?" asked 
Desirde, looking at him in her turn. " What 
are we not to talk about ? What disappoint- 
ment are we to be so resigned under ? Oh I 
Newell, Newell," continued she, half pettishly, 
half laughing, and blushing violently, *' what 
a tiresome thing you are ; why won't you 
help me out with my secret ? Here have I 
been trying to tell you something for the last 
hour, and you t(?07i'^ understand." 

** Then what a very foolish little woman 
you must be," answered Newell, laughing at 
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her comically piteous face, " to be beating 
about the bush in that manner with your 
own husband ; now do let me exhort you to 
speak out, and there is really no occasion to 
blush so, as if we were not quite an old married 
couple by this time." 

" Well, then, let me whisper it in your ear, 
Newell/* 

** Just as you like, silly chQd that you are," 
answered her husband, smiling; so Desir^e 
threw her arms round his neck and whispered 
a very confused, and unintelligible something 
in his ear. 

" My dear, you are tickling me dreadfully, 
and I don't hear a word," said Newell, good 
humouredly ; ** nothing but my beard is the 
better for your communication." 

" Oh 1 you provoking man, you do it on 
purpose to tease me," cried she, laughing 
confusedly as she gave his hair a little vindica- 
tive tug, " listen, then," and she repeated her 
whisper this time with success. 

The half-bantering smile died out of her 
husband's handsome face, and in its place came 
a look of intense eager interest, 

''What, my darling I What, my own, 
own love 1" he exclaimed, while a light like 
the reflected radiance of heaven broke over 
his dark refined features ; and then, regardless 
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of her blushes, he took her lovely face be- 
tween both his hands, and devoured her with 
his happy looks ; but her eyes were shyly 
downcast, and her long bright lashes persis- 
tently drooped on her blushing cheeks, so he 
was fain to kiss her rapturously. 

" You are quite sure you are right, Desir^e ? 
Oh ! my little wife, don't raise ray hopes, and 
then disappoint them,'' he whispered. 

" No, I am quite sure," answered the little 
marquise, beginning to regain a little of her 
Belf-possession, " that is if — if nothing happens, 
I mean." 

**0h! thank God!" murmured Newell, 
with quiet fervour ; and then a happy silence 
fell between the husband and wife as they lay 
in the flickering firelight. 

At last Newell spoke. 

** My darling," whispered he, with a sort 
of earnest deep-»lying joy in his quiet tone, 
'*I have often thought of this momenta- 
thought of it almost without hope, for I 
scarcely dared to expect so great a blessing. 
I can hardly realise it now. To think that 
the day will come, Desir^e, when I shall hold 
your baby in my arms, I, its father ; when we 
shall both see our own features, yours and 
mine, mysteriously blended in one tiny face 
belonging to a small being, that flesh of our 
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flesb, and blood of our blood forms a new and 
holy bond between us, making us, if possible, 
more entirely one. Oh 1 my beloved, are you 
not happy too ?" 

*' Yes, very happy,'^ she murmured, with 
her golden head on his shoulder. **Ohl 
Newell, I cannot tell you how I have longed 
for this." 

"And what a sweet little mother my 
darling will make," continued her husband, 
in a lighter tone, while a sweetly serious 
smile played over his beautiful features; 
" how well I can fancy you, Desir^e, dressing 
and undressing a wee little downy headed 
mite. Why it will be like a big doll to you ; 
how you will make raids to the nursery to 
fetch him wrapped in his tiny flannel shawl, 
and sit with him crowing and kicking in your 
arms, over the fire, in your boudoir ; it will 
be a case of baby versus novels, then, and I 
think I know who will win the day. Did I 
not see you trying your hand^t something in 
the shape of needlework the other day ? How 
blind I must have been not to have been struck 
with «uch very suspicious circumstances." 

" Well, I thought I Jhad better learn to sew 
in time,*' said Desir^e, blushing; "those sort 
of things want to be made so particularly, you 
see." 
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"What sort of things/^ asked Newell, 
laughing. 

" You know what/' answered Desir^e. 

" Well, I suppose I do," replied Newell, 
kissing her tenderly, " I see you are going 
in heart and soul for your new duties, my 
darling. Oh 1 Desir^e, you will never be a 
lukewarm, neglectful, fashionable mother, gay 
as you are. I trust your passionately tender 
heart implicitly; you will never leave your 
poor little helpless baby to be neglected by 
servants, and hirelings while you are spending 
your nights, and days in worldly dissipation ; 
or think of yourself, and your amusement 
before your little one's needs ; no, you will be 
all that is loving, and maternal, and devoted ; 
all that you are as a wife that you will be as 
a mother, and I cannot say any I^ore," he 
added, with a happy moisture dimming those 
intense dark eyes. *' Oh I Desirfee, how happy 
you have made me I'' 

'' Well, I thought you would like to hear 
my news, though you did say that nothing 
could possibly make you happier," said De- 
sirfee archly, as she twined her small hands in 
her husband's beard with the utmost fami- 
liarity ; and his only reply was a kiss. 

At this moment the door opened, and Lady 
Tremorvah entered. The firelight was not as 
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bright as it had been, and in the shadow- 
Florence, who was short-sighted, did not at 
first see her sister-in-law. 

" Oh ! Newell, dearest, do you happen to 
know where your wife is?'* enquired the 
Countess, in the amiable tone she always used 
when she was going to stab someone in their 
tenderest feelings. 

" Why ?" asked Sir Newell Ferrars, de- 
murely, as he pressed his wife closer to his 
side, in a way that almost made her betray 
her proximity by laughing. 

'* Because she has been missing for nearly 
two hours, and we cannot find her anywhere, 
or Mr. Esquiros either," answered Lady Tre- 
morvah sweetly ; *' they both left the billiard 
room nearly at the same time, and have 
neither of them appeared since. Odd, is it not, 
dear? And we have been waiting tea so long/* 

" Desir6e missing !" exclaimed her brother, 
" where can she have gone to, and on such a 
wet night, too ?'* 

"Ah I that is what every one is asking,'* 
said Florence, in a tone that expressed a tra- 
velling carriage and four, Paris, the Divorce 
Court, and Lord Penzance all in one, mingled 
with compassionate condolence with the be- 
reaved husband. " Then you have no idea 
where she can possibly be, Newell ? I thought 
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that as she ts your wife you might by chanee 
know." 

" Well, I fancy I can give a sort of guess/' 
replied Newell ; '* but would you oblige me, 
Florry, by stirring the fire?'^ 

Lady Tremorvah approached, and did as he 
asked her. The next moment a ruddy blaze 
illumined the whole room. The Countess 
turned round, and gave a violent start. There 
was Desir^e, not with Mr. Esquiros, but curled 
up beside her husband on the sofa, with her 
laughing face looking out from a nest of 
cushions, and his arm round her waist ; alto- 
gether they did not look exactly as if they 
hated each other. 

" Poor Mr. Esquiros, where can he have got 
to ?" said Desir^e wickedly ; " I hope the rain 
has not washed him away. Shall we have 
the pools dragged ? Perhaps it would be 
better. But the most curious thing about it 
is, that just before I came here, exactly at half 
past four, I peeped in at my boudoir, ever so 
quietly you know, and there I thought I saw 
— perhaps my eyes deceived me — Mr. Esqui- 
ros, and, shall I say, Lady Tremorvah ? looking 
very private and confidential, so I went out 
again." 

Lady Tremorvah was so disconcerted that^ 
for the moment, she could find nothing to saj« 
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Her brother, therefore, took up the parable, 
and for once in his life he could not resist the 
temptation to be a little malicious. 

" My dear Florence/' said he, smiling, 
" Desir^e has been with me nearly all the 
afternoon — scandalous, is it not, that a married 
woman should compromise herself by such a 
violent flirtation with her own husband ? B 
really is a violation of the manners, and cus*- 
toms of decent society.'^ 

** Fortunately Lady Tremorvah will never 
be guilty of a like enormity," said Lady 
Ferrars, demurely. ** Her husband is ia^ppy 
in possessing a thoroughly aristocratic wife." 

" But Desir&e came to tell me a piece of 
news, Florence. May I tell it, darling?" 
appealing to his wife. 

Desir^e nodded an assent. 

" First of all, guess, Florry," said Sir 
Newell, smiling, as he drew his wife closer to 
his side. 

" Impossible," answered Lady Tremorvah, 
with dry lips, and a disagreeable smile, " unless 
she told you that she loved you." 

" No, guess again," said Desir^e, impertur- 
bably, " that would be no news, or at least it 
would scarcely be newer than if I made him 
a communication touching the decease of our 
good Queen Anne." 
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" Really I cannot say, then/^ answered 
Florence ; ^^ I am not a good hand at guessing 
riddles/' 

" Well, then, my little wife came to tell me 
the best piece of news that she could tell her 
husband," answered Newell fondly, " she 
came to say that there is a little heir upon the 
way, and that by-and-bye we shall have to 
institute a nursery at the Abbey on our own 
account.'^ 

Lady Tremorvah turned first red, and then 
white; her lips grew dryer still, and she bit 
them till the blood came. 

** Do you mean to say that Desir6e is going 
to have a baby ?'* she asked hoarsely. 

"We hope so, please God/' replied Sir 
Newell. 

" Eeally, I beg to ofier you my congratu- 
lations," said the Countess, feeling as if she 
would like to strangle her brother, and sister- 
in-law, and the poor little one unborn, at 
once. *' An heir to the property will, no 
doubt, be as acceptable as unlocked for." 
And turning on her heel she left the room, 
inwardly consumed with fury. " I may as 
well give up all hope of ever inheriting 
Croome," soliloquised she ; " and once I made 
so sure of it, with Newell what he is, and 
Bex so delicate, and dissipated. Ah I little 
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did I dream the extent of besotted idiotcy that 
deformed cripple of a brother of mine was 
capable of; little did I imagine there was a 
woman depraved enough to sell herself to 
him, or that he was so wanting in common 
sense as to be duped in such a way. I always 
gave him credit for penetration, and absence 
of vanity before. Of course the brat will be 
a son ; oh ! of course ; and of course it will 
live, in spite of being the offspring of such a 
father ; no doubt it will be a miserable, puny 
little thing, with a constitution like his, but it 
will continue to drag on its miserable exist- 
ence, till middle age at least, to plague me. 
Well, I was predestined to be the victim of 
such an abominable concatenation of circum- 
stances as was never heard of before, I 
believe." 

" What a rage Florence is in,^' said Desir^e 
merrily to her husband. " Did she think I was 
going to be so obliging as never to have any 
children, that her own might come in for 
Croome some day ? I hope our child will be a 
son, Newell, a son who will be as good, and as 
noble as his father, a son who may grow up 
to be a great statesman, as his father would 
have been." And she wound her arms 
lovingly round his neck, and looked fondly, 
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and proudly too, into her husband's delieateljr 
handsome face. 

^^ God grant he may not inherit his father^s 
infirmities/' murmnred Newell ; " sach a 
thing would half break my heart, Desirfe/' 

** Do not be afraid/' answered his wife,, 
with a reassuring smile of faith, ^^ for myself,, 
I love you so much as you are, darling, that 
but for your sufferings I should not wish you 
different ; and as for baby — our baby, Newell, 
does it not sound delicious ? — I feel sure that 
God will mercifully spare him his father*8 
bodily pains, and afflictions, and" — here she 
smiled with ineffable tenderness as she pressed 
her lips to her husband's — ^^ only send him his 
father's beauty ; for you are very, very hand- 
some, Newell, and you know it/' 

" That is to say you tell me so," answered 
her husband, smiling, ** bift love is blind." 

** Ah I but not a wife's," answered Desir^e. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

AMONGST THE BUTTEIBFLIBS. 

Fob some time, after the conversation 
chronicled in the last chapt^ Desir6e waA 
seized with a fit of penitence, and a pious 
desire to amend her life, as she told Carrj in 
confidence ; and for a whole fortnight she 
sacrificed no end of gaieties, and amusements^ 
that she might be more with Newell, or 
rather she would have done so had he not 
prevented her ; and he, generous, and utterly 
forgetful of self as ever, took the will for. the 
deed, and was as happy as the day was long. 

Towards the mid(Ue of April, a» their 
house in May Fair waii quite ready for them 
(the old one in Portland Place, had been let be^^ 
cause Desirte thought it toot large, and dingy, 
and too far north of Oxford Street), Sir Newell 
and Lady Ferrars left Croome. Abbey for 
town, having some three weeks before bidden 
farewell, or rather said au revoir to their 
guests, with the pleasant prospect of meeting, 
them all again ia crowded Belgravia ball 
rooms and the green glades of the parks* 
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So Desirte had her heart's desure and was 
presented at BacTnngham Palace, '^ on the 
occasion of her marriage with Sir Newell 
Ferrars," as the " Court Journal" had it ; 
and royal eyes looked admiringly on the 
lovely bride who far outshone the fairest 
maiden in all that blooming assembly of 
high-bred rank and beauty -r- even the 
solemnly decorous individual with the wand, 
who arranged her train at the door of every 
room, forgot his impassibility of demeanour 
for a moment to gaze after her as she swept 
along. 

Morning after morning too she rode in the 
Bow on her magnificent chestnut, or drove her 
beautlM pair of grey ponies; and in the 
aflK^moon she went shopping in Kegent- 
street, or Bond-street, with her husband, 
who would lie wrapped in carriage rugs 
and skins in the lofty barouche, with its high- 
stepping, high-crested, sloping-shouldered 
bays, waiting patiently beside the pavement 
in Vere-street, while his wife was buying a 
host of extravagant airy-fairy nothings at 
Marshall and Snelgrove's ; till at last she 
would come tripping out, in her rich deli- 
cately tinted silk, with a voluminous train 
sweeping several yards behind her, and her 
lovely face smiling radiant, and happy be- 
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neath the most tiny, and coquettish of little 
French bonnets, preceded by an obsequious, 
bare-headed individual from the said Marshall 
and Snelgrove^s carrying her purchases. 

Then the admiring passer-by would catch 
a momentary glimpse of the most bewilder- 
ing pair of ankles in the world, in filmy open- 
work silk stockings, and oh ! such tiny 
exquisitely shaped feet in as exquisitely 
shaped boots, as the little marquise stepped 
into the high barouche with the air of a 
duchess in miniature, and settled herself 
amongst the cushions beside her husband, 
when I am bound to confess she would 
always slip a little pearly gloved hand into 
his, under cover of the sable rugs. 

Then a powdered giant having slammed to 
the door majestically, and mounted beside 
another powdered giant, the lofty barouche 
would straightway roll oflf to the Row for an 
hour before five o'clock. And in the Row 
(where the lovely Lady Ferrars was pointed 
out as one of " the celebrities'' by lounging 
gentlemen, hanging over the railings, to eager 
country cousins fresh from Arcadia, as the 

beautiful Duchess of M , the Princesse de 

, or Son Excellence I'Ambassadeur de 

, &c., &c., were pointed out in their turn), 
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Sir Newell Ferrars felt repaid for all his self- 
denial, and patient waiting, by witnessing the 
universal admiration with which the wife of 
his love was greeted, and his heart would 
throb with exultant joy at the dear thought 
that this lovely being, whose aristocratic 
beauty attracted all eyes, belonged to him, 
and to him alone ; that she was his own true, 
passionately loving wife, whose heart and soul 
were in his keeping, as well as her body. 

Other men had beautiful wives (though 
none so beautiful as his own) but how often 
had they been bought with a price — ah ! and 
dearly paid for too. How many husbands 
that he knew personally, would stand talking 
to liim with a sickly smile while their anxious 
eyes watched those dearly purchased wives 
amusing themselves with other men, to the 
utter neglect of themselves. How many 
secretly dishonoured, and knowing themselves 
full well to be so, spared their guilty wives 
for the sake of the children ? How many 
who had not yet arrived at such a pass lived 
together their wedded lives in utter mutual 
indiflFerence, each going their own way, and 
neither caring a straw for the other ? 

Alas 1 Newell had seen plenty of that sort 
of thing lately ; and the more he saw of it, 
the more gratefully his heart rose in fervent 
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thanksgivings for the wife so pure, and true, 
and tender that God had given him, for how- 
ever long she was absent from him, where 
ever she went, what ever she did, he knew 
that he could trust her implicitly. As a mian 
loving secretly, and without hope, he might 
have suflfered agonies of jealousy ; as a lover 
mistrusting his own power of pleasing he 
might have dreaded the influence of other 
men whom he deemed more highly favoured 
than himself, for Newell Ferrars was the most 
humble of men ; but as a husband^ the proud 
and happy possessor of his darling's faith 
and love, he had no fear; he could have trusted 
her to the end of the world with the most 
fascinating man in it ; and certainly his con- 
fidence was put to some little test just now. 

If he had his wife but little to himself at 
Croome, he had far less of her here in 
London ; in fact he scarcely ever saw her for 
an hour alone, and the daylight was almost 
always stealing through the closed blinds 
when she stole softly into bed at his side, and 
breathed a light kiss—just to see whether she 
had wakened him or not, on the dear, dark- 
bearded face turned expectantly towards her 
pillow. But his confidence was well placed ; 
notwithstanding all her gaieties Lady 

K 2 
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Ferrars was the most discreet of little wives, 
and never a breath from the most slanderous 
of lips crossed the clear mirror of her fair fame, 
for though she seldom had her husband with 
her at the balls, soirees, garden-parties, and 
concerts which she frequented, she was always 
chaperoned by Lady Gwendoline Dene, most 
prudent, if most worldly of matrons, and the 
libertine would have been daring indeed who 
had ventured to brealih a word of love into 
the ears of the beautiful Lady Ferrars. On 
one occasion, and one only, was Desir&e sub- 
jected to anything of the kind, and the fate 
of the Lothario in question was a lesson to 
all those who would have wished to follow 
in his footsteps. 

The checkmated Lothario was a certain 
elegant young viscount attached to the British 
Legation somewhere or another, who was 
rather noted as a consoler of gay, or senti- 
mental matrons whose partners were old, or 
unsympathetic, and who conceived an earnest 
desire to sympathise with Desir^e under the 
misfortune of being tied to such a husband as 
Newell. He followed her at a distance where 
ever she went, paid her delicate attentions 
when he appeared to believe himself unseen, 
sighed deeply in her presence, and took to 
calling frequently in Curzon-street. Unfor- 
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tunately, he always found Sir Newell Ferrars 
lying on the sofa in his wife's boudoir, which 
rendered his visits less agreeable than they 
might have been. 

This went on for some time, till one day 
Lord S — presented himself with a magnificent 
bouquet. Desir^e adored flowers, and was 
delighted; she was still burying her pert 
little nose in them, when out fell a very suspi- 
cious little oblong billet, that had been 
cunningly slipped in somewhere. 

*' My dear, you have dropped something," 
said Newell, with a quiet smile, as he pointed 
to it with his newspaper. 

" Ah ! so I have ; why, it is a note ; it must 
have fallen from this bouquet," cried Desirfee 
with malice prepense^ as she picked it up — 
'*how funny." 

Lord S — , who was trying to look cool, but 
who was manifestly in a state of abject trepi- 
dation, expected that she would slip it into 
her pocket, and turn the subject. Not at all. 

'* What a curious place to put a letter in," 
said she innocently, " Why did you not put 
it in the post. Lord S— ? '' and she opened it 
there and then. 

Lothario turned green. The note was from 
him, of course, and in it he earnestly begged 
her to grant him a few minutes' interview in 
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private, as he had something very important 
to say to her. 

'* del 1 what can you possibly have to say 
to me in private ? *' exclaimed Desir^e, lifting 
her eyebrows with the prettiest air of amaze- 
ment in the world. 

" Newell, he wants to speak to me in private," 
and to Lothario's unmitigated horror, she 
handed her husband the note — *' can you guess 
at all what he wants to say?" 

Newell shook his head good-humouredly, 
as he glanced at the billet, and threw it care-* 
lessly aside, without reading it. " Not at all, 
darling,*' said he, with a smile. 

" Come, Lord S — , I am dying to hear your 
pressing communication," coaxed Desir6e, 
with charming impertinence— " never mind 
my husband, he is nobody, are you, Newell, 
darling?" and she gave his beard a pull in 
the most lovingly familiar little way possible 
— '* or at least he is the same as myself ; we 
two are one, you know, and what you say to 
me, you say to my husband.'' Then Desirfee 
laughed more impudently than ever, as she 
leaned over the back of the sofa, and twisted 
her husband's hair round her pretty fingers* 

But the Viscount muttered some unintelli- 
gible excuse, and took the very earliest 
opportunity of backing out of the room, and 
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out of the house, where he never appeared 
again. 

When he had finally disappeared, Desir^e 
burst out into a merry little peal of laughter. 
" Did you ever see a man in your life more 
like a dog that had burnt his tail?" said she. 
And Newell was forced to confess with a 
grave smile that he never had. 

But by-and-bye Desirfee began to find that 
she had fatigued herself; she lost her roses^ 
began to get pale and languid, and one night 
when finding herself worse than usual, Desir^e 
had remained at home with the intention of 
going to bed early, her maid tapped at Sir 
Newell's dressing-room door with the intelli- 
gence that her mistress had fainted away, 
Newell was dreadfully alarmed ; a doctor 
was sent for instantly, who found him looking 
as pale as death, with his wife in his arms ; 
she had quite recovered, and was smiling 
languidly at his anxious face. 

*' There was nothing at all the matter with 
her," she said, "she was only tired, and 
would go to bed directly." But the doctor 
looked grave, and prescribed perfect rest, and 
quietness for the next three months ; so 
Newell set himself to the task of persuading 
her to go home to Croome. 

** What, Newell, just in the middle of the 
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season," cried Desirde, disconsolately. '*0h 
do let me stay one more month/' 

"Not one more week, my darling/' answered 
Newell ; then he added, with a tender 
smile, " You see I have the courage to refuse 
even you, when it is for your own good, 
Desir6e. Besides, my pet, think of our little 
one unborn ; how bitterly disappointed we 
should both be if our hopes were destroyed 
now." 

And the little mother, soon to be, yielded 
quietly to the last unanswerable argument. 

So the house in Curzon-street, Mayfair, was 
shut up till — till heaven knows when; the 
shutters were taken down from the grand old 
stained-glass windows of Croome Abbey, the 
holland pinafores came off the acres of 
satin-covered chairs, sofas and ottomans, 
servants filled the halls and offices once more, 
the Scrope swarm, who had been eating all 
the peaches in the garden, and the dessert 
confections in the still room, were expelled, 
and Sir Newell, and Lady Ferrars were at 
home again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE TUBNS UP. 

On the morning after their arrival at the 
Abbey, the husband and wife were together 
in Desiree's pleasant morning room. Desirfee 
lolling idly on the sofa with a book, and 
Newell occupied in going through some busi- 
ness papers, when Mrs. Scrope passed the 
window with two of the girls, and nodded 
playfully in at them; the next minute she 
entered the room. 

When the first effusive greetings were over, 
and Desir^e had been half suffocated by the 
affectionate embraces of her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Scrope said, with a smiling, and mys- 
terious air, " And now little girls, run away 
for a bit^ I have something important to say 
to your brother ; you can go, and say how-do- 
you-do to Mrs. Nicholson the while, and I 
daresay if you creep up her sleeve she will 
be able to find you some cake, or strawberries 
to eat in the garden." 

Off flew Jemima and little Frida, without 
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needing a second invitation, for the con- 
sumption of messes, such as cake, bullseyes, 
and peppermint drops bought in the village, 
sour gooseberries, unripe black currants, jam, 
and anything else they could find, formed the 
principal occupation of the Misses Scrope, 
from morning till night, and accounted to 
everybody but their fond maternal parent, 
who attributed it to over-study, for their loss 
of appetite, and the reluctance they exhibited 
at dinner time to eat good nourishing meat, 
and plain puddings, &c. ; as also for the pale 
unwholesome pastiness of their complexions, 
and the tendency of pretty Jemima's inter- 
esting countenance to break out into pimples, 
till it bore a striking resemblance to an under- 
done roley-poley pudding with currants in. 

When the two girls had disappeared, and 
Mrs. Scrope was left alone with her step-son 
and his v/ife, she at once, with great modesty, 
but at the same time palpable exultation, 
communicated the fact that Paulina was going 
to be married. 

" What, at last^^ 'cried Desir^e, opening her 
eyes with a pretty air of impertinence ; " you 
don't mean to say so ; really I congi-atulate 

you;' 

" Yes, and such a very desirable match it 
is, too, in ^ery respect," answered Mrs. 
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Scrope, " leaving the deep attachment of the 
young people out of the question, even ; and 
/, above all people, should deplore that a 
child of mine should ever sell her youth, and 
beauty to a man she could not love, for the 
value pf worldly dross, and rank, and riches, 
which the moths corrupt, and thieves break 
through and steal ; rather, far rather would I 
give my blessing with my beloved girl to a 
husband, no matter how poor, how humble, 
gaining his bread and cheese, even by the 
sweat of his brow, who should love her and 
possess her virgin heart, than live to see her 
flaunting in silks and diamonds, or driving 
about such places as Rotten Row in a car- 
riage purchased by matrimonial misery, and 
the degradation of a woman's purest feeling." 

And Mrs. Scrope, who had delivered almost 
the whole of her speech in italics, looked at 
Desir6e in a manner which admitted of no 
misunderstanding as to whom she pointed her 
moral from. 

Desir^e laughed. ** May we ask the name 
of the happy man who has become the pos- 
sessor of Paulina's virgin heart?" said she, 
good humouredly. 

" Certainly ; his name is Trela wny—William 
Le welly n Trelawny -Trelawny,'' answered 
Mrs. Scrope, with an evident pride in the 
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high-sonnding patronymic of her future son- 
in-law ; " of course be is a Cornish man, Tre, 
Pol, and Pen," and Mrs. Scrope smiled 
graciously, not to say patronizingly ; " he is 
the nephew and heir of an immensely wealthy 
uncle, who has mines in CornwalL" 

" Oh 1 indeed, he is rich then,'' said De- 
sir^e ; '' that is lucky, as Paulina has no money, 
and when people add an income of nothing 
to nothing, their house-keeping affairs are apt 
to become somewhat perplexing in time, 
however great their stock of love may be ; 
and even that I have heard is apt to decrease 
alarmingly when a newly-married couple try 
to live on it entirely/' 

Mrs. Scrope coloured, and looked uncom- 
fortable. 

" Oh 1" she answered, with an abortive at- 
tempt at one of her playful smiles, '^ Pretty 
Polly's face is her fortune, you know, Desirfee ; 
but I have a few words to say in private to 
your husband on that point. 1 trust Paulina 
will not be quite so portionless as you seem 
to imagine." 

" Oh, then, Newell is guardian, or trustee, 
or something for the girls' fortunes, I sup- 
pose," said Desiree, innocently, '^ how funny 1" 

" What is fiinny ?'' asked Mrs. Scrope, red 
with annoyance. 
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" Why, that he should never have said any- 
thing about it to me, dear Mrs. Scrope," 
answered Desirfee, wickedly ; " but tell us 
something more about this Mr. Trelawny- 
Trelawny — by-the-bye, what a romantic 
name." 

'' Oh 1 the whole affair is quite a romance/' 
simpered Mrs. Scrope, " it ought to be put in 
a novel ; but before I go further I ought to 
tell you, dearest Desiree, that Mr. Trelawny 
says he knows you well, and has known you 
for several years, that is how we came to ask 
him to stay at Cold Comfort first/' 

" Knows me ?'' echoed Desiree ; '* I never 
knew a William Lewellyn Trelawny-Trelawny 
in my life. I once knew a Captain Cornish 
Trelawny, of the Queen's Hussars, it is true, 
but the two cannot possibly be the same." 

"Brothers, perhaps,'' smiled Mrs. Scrope, 
complacently ; " no doubt Captain Trelawny 
was a younger son." 

" Tell me what Mr. Trelawny-Trelawny is 
like in person," said Desiree, beginning to be 
a little interested. 

Mrs. Scrope looked doubtfully at her step- 
son's wife and considered a moment. 

*' Well," said she, " our dear William is 
slight, rather below the middle height, and 
fair, with blue eyes, and auburn whiskers." 
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"Slight, fair, blue eyes, and auburn 
whiskers," mused Desiree ; '^ no, not at all like 
the description of Captain Cornish Trelawny ; 
but he must be handsome, I should think, 
from your description, Mrs. Scrope." 

" Ye — es," hesitated Mrs. Scrope, redden- 
ing slightly, ^ rather ; but he is more pleas- 
ing looking than absolutely handsome; he 
has such a frank, open, ingenuous coun- 
tenance. Then he is very gentlemanly, yes, I 
may say exceedingly gentlemanly in his ap- 
pearance and manners, though with no super- 
ficial, hollow, modem polish, like that of so 
manjr fashionable fine gentlemen from town— 
really, their manners make one quite sick ; 
we simple countiy folks are not used to such 
nonsense." 

And Mrs. Scrope drew down the corners of 
her mouth, and gave a sort of internal 
shudder, as if from a feeling of nausea as 
she thought of a number of the said fine 
gentlemen, including Lord Edward Hunting- 
field, Captain Main waring, and others who 
were always so ready to perform little cour- 
teous acts of service for ladies, to stand up 
when they left the room, open the door, plaee 
a chair, shut or open a window, &c., but who 
had never carried their politeness so far as to 
fall in love with either of her daughters, ntrt- 
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withstanding the numerous opportunities she 
had taken care to make for them with an eye 
to that desirable consummation. 

** I think I understand what you mean,'* 
said Desir^e, demurely, as her memory went 
back to a certain occasion, soon after her first 
arrival at Cold Comfort, when Bob Boulton, 
a jovial, red-faced specimen of a young farmer 
in hob-nailed boots, and a bright blue tie, who 
cracked stiff jokes, and laughed boisterously 
at them afterwards, had dropped in acci- 
dentally and been pressed to stay t^i; 
during the course of which meal, on his ex- 
pressing a preference for a jug of ale, Mrs. 
Scrope had desired Miss le Poer Ffrench to 
ring the bell for one. 

" I shall do no such thing,'' answered 
Desirde, with blazing eyes, and cheeks on 
fire, " in the society that I have always been 
accustomed to, gentlemen wait on ladies, and 
not ladies on gentlemen." 

" I am glad you do," retorted Mrs. Scrope, 
detecting the shade of irony in Desiree's tone, 
^^no, dear William is no fashionable fine 
gentleman, but a true nobleman of nature, 
frank, and unaffected ; though, as to his dress," 
here Mrs. Scrope relaxed from her tone of 
sarcasm, and smiled with playful indulgence, 
^' I must con&ss he comes the dandy a little. 
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He likes bright colours, say blue ties, and 
pink coral studs, and wears naughtily tight 
trousers, which I have been accustomed to 
regard as rather — rather — really I must use 
the ugly word — rather horsey ; but T suppose 
all that sort of thing is the fashion amongst 
the male aristocracy in London — those idle 
creatures who do nothing but smoke cigars, 
and drink expensive wines at their clubs in 
Eegent-street, and Oxford-street." 

Desir6e looked at her husband with rather 
a curious expression in her eyes, and a twitch- 
ing around the corners of her mouth, then she 
looked at Mrs. Scrope again, and shook her 
head. 

"No, I do not know anyone of that name 
or description,'' answered she, " I thought I 
might possibly recognise him, but I don't ; 
it is very odd that Mr. Trelawny-Trelawny 
should have claimed acquaintance with me.'' 

Mrs. Scrope considered for a moment; she 
was in an awkward dilemma — should she out 
with the murder at once ? On the whole she 
thought she had better : she did not want to, 
but then Desir^e would see him soon and 
know all ; and — well, she thought, she had 
better tell the truth for once in her life, though 
it was a very nauseous thing to do. 

" Hum I " said she, with a cough, and look- 
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ing very red in spite of the air of indifference 
which she tried to assume, " perhaps you knew 
Mr. Trelawny before he was Mr. Trelawny ; 
he changed his name when he came in for 
the Cornish proper — I mean when his uncle 
adopted him some time ago ? " 

"Oh, indeed 1 then William Lewellyn 
Trelawny-Trelawny was not always William 
Lewellyn Trelawny-Trelawny," cried Desirfe 
wickedly. " Well, circumstances alter cases, 
perhaps I may recognise him in his cast-oflF 
garments. What was his own name before 
he clothed himself in this very romantic, and 
chivalrous one?" 

" His name was Barlow, I believe — William 
Barlow," answered Mrs. Scrope, with dignity. 

" What 1 1 " exclaimed Desiree, '' not Billy 
Barlow ? never Billy Barlow ? " 

*'Yes, Mr. Jonathan William Barlow," 
answered Mrs. Scrope, taking the bull by the 
horns with desperation, 

'' Oh I youVe killed me," cried Desir6e, 
sinking back on the sofa in such a paroxysm 
of mirth that her husband and Mrs. Scrope 
looked on in dumb astonishment. Fit suc- 
ceeded fit, she absolutely shrieked with 
laughter, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks ; as for speaking, that was utterly o 
of the question. 
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Sir Newell Ferrars caught the infection too, 
and langhed with his wife; but his step-mother 
sat looking the picture of burning indignation. 

" Well, Desir^e, what is the matter ? What 
are you laughing at ? " cried Newell, patting 
her on the back by way of bringing her to 
her senses. " Do be quiet, my darling, try 
to restrain yourself, or 1 don't know what 
will happen," And he bent over her, fondly 
encircling her with his arms. 

" Impossible ! if I die for it I must laugh,'' 
cried Desir^e, shaking her head, and bursting 
out anew. " Oh ! the thought of Billy Barlow 
will be the death of me." . 

" I confess I see nothing to laugh at in that 
unseemly manner," said Mrs. Scrope, icily— 
" I believe I told you he was not what you 
would think attractive." 

*^ Oh 1 I am not laughing so much at him, 
himself, but — but at your description of him^ 
Mrs. Scrope," gasped out Desiree, wiping her 
eyes on her fine cambric handkerchief, with 
its pretty pink-edged frill — but then, at the 
remembrance of Mr. Barlow as he really was, 
little, short, mean-looking, with his turn-up 
nose, sandy whiskers, cunning china-blue eyes, 
and broken finger nails — Mr. Barlow, in his 
loud bird's-eye scarf, pinned with a horse- 
shoe, his pink coral buttons, dangling lockets, 
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charms, &c., and his bandy little legs, 
moulded on a saddle, forced into tight currj* 
coloured trousers, which looked as if they 
were too long for him, and were wrinkled at 
the knee, and instep in consequence — Mr, 
Barlow, the gentlemanly, ingenuous, open- 
vispged son-in-law elect of Mrs. Scrope, 
Desirfee found it impossible to restrain herself, 
and re-commenced laughing again, 

"Well, I consider your conduct most 
insulting. Lady Ferrars," said Mrs. Scrope 
loftily ; '* when you have done laughing in 
that exaggerated manner, you will, perhaps, 
kindly deign to inform us what you do know 
of Mr. Trelawny-Trelawny." 

" Well, in the first place,'' cried Desirde, 
making a violent effort to recover herself, " I 
know that he is not related in any way to 
Captain Cornish Trelawny/' 

" Don't laugh any more my own love, I be- 
seech you," pleaded Newell coaxingly. 

" No, I won't if I can help it, dear old boy," 
she answered, laying her head on his shoulder. 

" Is this the Mr. Barlow you have told me 
about," asked her husband in a whisper, as 
he pushed back her hair from her forehead 
and kissed her fondly. 

Desir^e nodded. 

" What else do you know, if I may enquire?" 
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said Mrs. Scrope, with terrible calmneBS, but 
the signs of a volcano within her. 
. *' Well you are right about his being rich, 
Mrs. Scrope," answered Desirfee, " he really 
is very rich, and by the same token he wanted 
to purchase me from my brother as he would 
have done a racing filly from Blenkiron's." 

" Indeed 1 " answered Mrs. Scrope, " and 
what did you do ? " 

" The best thing possible under the circum- 
stances, I ran away — for as Ryan owed Mr, 
Barlow the sum of money that was to be paid 
down for me, and as he was not over scrupu- 
lous at any time, I had no alternative but 
that, or being sold. However, I have no 
grudge against Mr. Barlow, on the contrary 
I owe him an immense debt of gratitude, for 
it was through him that I first met my huKS- 
b^d, was it not, Newell darling ? '' 

^ " Indeed 1 " answered Mrs. Scrope, in the 
same set, icy tone — '* well then, if that is all 
you have to say I will wish you a very good 

morning." 

" Oh 1 but the romance, you have not told 

us the romance of the afiFair yet," cried 

Desirfee, as her step-mother-in-law rose stiffly 

to take her leave. 

" Oh I our humble romance would have no 

interest for a woman of the world like Lady 
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Ferrars," said Mrs. Scrope, in a tone worthy 
of Mrs. Hobson Newcome, of Bryanstone- 
square. 

*' Oh 1 I don't know, it might prove amus- 
ing this dull morning," retorted Desir^e care- 
lessly, and repressing a yawn behind her 
handkerchief. 

" Somebody will be saying sharp things 
of you some day Lady Ferrars," said Mrs. 
Scrope, compressing her lips. 

" Very likely, they often do," answered 
Desir^e still more carelessly, '' but I flatter 
myself I am very well able to defend myself 
in a tournament of that kind, don't you think 
so too, dear Mrs. Scrope?" and she smiled 
lazily. 

"Come, come, don't let us have any 
words," said Sir Newell, good temperedly, as 
he closed his wife's naughty little mouth by 
the simple process of pressing his dark 
moustache to it, " sit down again, Mrs. Scrope, 
and tell us the story of how this turfy 
celebrity came to fall in love with Paulina." 

But Mrs. Scrope felt far too outraged to 
accept any overtures for that day, and de- 
parted in high dudgeon, having first de- 
spatched a footman to summon pretty 
Jemima, and little Frida from the region of 
the kitchen- garden in which the strawberry 
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beds were situated, and where the two girls 
had manag6d to eat as much in an hour-and-* 
a-half as all the blackbirds, j^j^? sparrows, 
magpies, grubs and slugs of the neighbour- 
hood would have done in six weeks had thej 
been allowed to commit their depredations 
unmolested. 

Some days afterwards, however, Mrs. Scrope 
thought proper to pocket her aflfront, and re- 
turned to the Abbey, where she treated herself 
to a private interview with her step-son in the 
library, Desir^e being out paying calls at the 
time. 

" Well, has our dear step-mamma forgiven 
me yet, and what did she want?" enquired 
Desiree, hanging fondly over the back of her 
husband's chair when she returned, and found 
that Mrs. Scrope had paid him a visit in her 
absence. 

" Well the truth of the matter is," answered 
Newell, taking his wife's hand caressingly in 
his as it rested on his shoulder, " she wants 
me to portion Paulina/' 

"To portion Paulina 1" exclaimed Lady 
Ferrars "well of all the unheard of im- 
pudence I — what did you say, Newell ? " 

" Oh ! I told her that I could not possibly 
engage to do so ; and that to allow them a 
thousand a year was all I could manage in 
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justice to you and myself: but she says the 
engagement is conditional, and that she pro- 
mised the young man two thousand pounds 
down with Paulina, which she engaged to 
obtain from me." 

'* But what a singular thing," said Desirfee, 
" why should Mr. Barlow want any money at 
all with her, much less such a trumpery 
little sum as two thousand pounds ? Why he 
is very rich, much richer than we are." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Scrope says that the uncle in 
Cornwall, the rich uncle who has adopted 
him I mean — ^what are you laughing at ma 
marquise ? " 

" Only a foolish idea of my own, Newell ; 
the thought crossed my mind that this uncle 
might possibly be related to a well-known 
public character, no less a person than Mrs. 
Harris in short." 

" Desir^e ! well this rich uncle seems to be 
rather avaraciously inclined (so Mrs. Scrope 
says, at least) and would never hear of his 
nephew marrying a portionless girl ; therefore 
Mr. Barlow asks a nominal dot with his 
future wife." 

*' Ah I " said Desir^e, drawing in her breath 
with a very expressive little sound. 

*' You don't take it in ? " said her husband. 

" Not altogether ; there is something about 
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this aflFair which I don't understand/' said 
Desir^e. 

"Nor I either/' returned her husband 
musingly, as he stroked his wife's hand softly 
up and down — " and somehow or another dear, 
I fancy I must have transacted some business 
for Rex with this Mr. Barlow, or with some- 
body else in his name ; some business of an 
unpleasant nature too, but I cannot recollect 
what. Do you know what his profession, or 
trade, or whatever it is was ? " 

" No, I never heard ; he belonged to some- 
thing or another in the city though," 
answered Desir^e. 

" Ah ! but that ' something or another in 
the city,' is rather vague," said Sir Newell 
Ferrars, with an arch smile ; " however, I will 
look over my papers, and see if I can find 
any reference to him some day — I cannot let 
poor Paulina be thrown away," 

But this ' some day' never came, and if it 
had, it is only fair to state that Sir Newell' s 
discoveries would not have had the smallest 
weight with either Polly Scrope or her mother, 
whose hearts were set upon the match ; in- 
deed they had grown so inflated with import- 
ance, that they quite looked down upon 
Croome, and pretty Polly even tried to pat- 
ronize Desir^e. 
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" We shall have thirty thousand a year you 
know, Desir^e, when William's old uncle dies, 
that's just double your income ; and two or 
three country seats far grander than Croome, 
with a splendid mansion in London, anywhere 
I like he says, so I think I shall choose Caven- 
dish-square; he wanted to take a house in 
Park-lane for me, was it not a capital joke ? 
as if I would condescend to live in a lane 
indeed ! " 

"Especially such a poking little out-of-the- 
way place as Park-lane/' said Desirfe, 
demurely. 

" Oh ! then you know where it is I sup- 
pose/' said pretty Polly affectedly, '* for my 
part I am not acquainted with such localities." 

" No, I quite believe you there," answered 
Lady Ferrars. 

And indeed Paulina's experience of town 
life was comprised in a visit to the Tower, 
the Monument, Madame Tussaud's, shopping 
in St. Paul's Church-yard, and a drive across 
London in a smallpox-breathing four- wheel 
cab to Euston-square station. 

"Curious," thought Lady Ferrars, "that 
this city snob with all his thousands should 
be so anxious for such a small dot — I cannot 
understand it at all." 

VOL. III. L 
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CHAPTER XV- 



THE STUD SALE AT COLONEL THORNGROVb's. 



And now, as Mrs. Scrope refused to relate the 
romantic episode by which her daughter be- 
came acquainted with her future husband, I 
must take the office upon myself, and do so 
for her, beginning at the veiy beginning, and 
relating facts whereof that virtuous woman 
was entirely ignorant. 

About a year after that eventful Christmas 
when Desiree gave her brother the slip and 
took reftige with her friends the Dene's, Mr. 
Barlow's bill-discounting business had come 
to a crash. In fact, it had never been a re- 
putable concern, and to meet the principal's 
heavy turf losses, it had been forced to become 
more and more disreputable, till one fine day 
three or four young desperadoes, conceiving 
themselves unlawfully fleeced, banded together 
to make a row. The attention of the police 
was called, and from that day Mr. Barlow's 
business ceased to be a business. He had never 
saved anything, spending more than his in- 
come on the turf, and his various other horsey 
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pursuits, keeping his shooting-box in Scot- 
land and his hunting establishment near 
Melton. He had always been prodigally 
extravagant, and. in spite of the coffers of his 
progenitors defunct, his ruin was next door to 
total. Flung on the world with nothing but 
his wits to look forward to for a livelihood, he 
tried his hand at a lot of occupations congenial 
to his feelings. For some time he tried to 
negotiate for the mastership of some pack of 
hounds in Ireland, which was going a begging ; 
failing this, he showed a commendable spirit 
of humility in descending from his exalted 
notions, and accepting the post of whipper-in, 
which was procured for him through the in- 
fluence of an M.F.H., who had known him in 
better days. This situation he retained but 
for a short time, owing to the violent alterca- 
tions that were wont to take place between 
him and the huntsman, on the extraordinary 
manner in which the meal disappeared from 
the bin. After that he became stud groom to 
a swell Bond Street tailor, who hung out at 
Leicester during the hunting season, and who 
was well known in the field by reason of the 
generous freedom with which he dispensed 
his shillings to eager chawbacons, who were 
always blowing frantically at his horses' heels 
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to open gates for him ; notwithstanding which 
he was nsnally to be seen on his back in every 
available ditch, with his hunter enjoying the 
run entirely on bis own account, and without 
the smallest apparent connection with his 
master. 

Mr. Barlow found this a desirable situation 
in all respects, as he did precisely as he pleased, 
consulted " Bell's Life '' and " The Field,'' as 
to what was going on at the " Comer," ran up 
to town on Mondays in time for the one o'clock 
sale, and bought what horses he pleased, with- 
out regard to figure, sold in the same manner 
without the slightest reference to his master, 
rode the best hunters in the stud himself, and 
carefully selected the worst for Mr. Digby 
Hopper, who was a perfect dummy in his 
hands. 

As for Mr. Barlow's stable book, it was a 
miracle of unblushing effrontery ; but if the 
feeble Hopper — a pale young gentleman, with 
a spotty complexion, and whitey-brown paper 
coloured moustache, composed of six hairs, 
curled up at the ends with bandoline— ven- 
tured to complain, Mr. Barlow instantly gave 
him to understand that he was a snob, and as 
such must pay for the loss of position, which 
he (Mr. Barlow) condescended to put up with 
in remaining in his service, instead of better- 
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ing himself by seeking his fortune amongst 
the studs o£ gentlemen ; and Hopper sunk down 
into subjection at once. 

Besides this Barlow used to enter his master's 
horses for the races which the farmers got up 
amongst themselves, and as he was a capital 
jock, and a shrewd judge of the equine race, 
he used often to carry off the plate, or stakes, 
or cup, as the case might be: in event of 
which, Mr. Digby Hopper'^ pockets were none 
the better, and himself often none the wiser ; 
so that, altogether Billy was not so badly off 
but he might have been worse ; and his story 
being known, or at least that part which related 
to his having seen better days, and kept a drag 
and hunters of his own, he was treated with 
tolerable consideration amongst the gentlemen 
even, with whom he was generally a favourite ; 
for Billy was a good-natured, cheerful, little 
cad, who could tell his story, and hold his 
own over a bottle of claret anywhere amongst 
men of his stamp. 

But Billy didn't know when he was well 
off; he had set his mind on being in the horse 
dealing business — becoming a partner in some 
concern, and raising himself in the world, as 
he said : so having lined his purse well at the 
expense of Mr, Digby Hopper, he took leave 
of that very nobby gentleman, and got a 
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situation as head man in a large establishment 
near London. Here he was liked and appre- 
ciated so much that he was told that when he 
had saved a certain amount of capital he 
should be allowed a share in the business, 
which was all the more agreeable, as Billy 
was in love — for the twenty-fourth time. 

While at his last place Billy had become 
enamoured of a pretty horse-breaker. Oh ! ever 
so pretty, the most black-eyed, thin-waisted, 
and audacious of all the pretty horse-breakers 
who ever showed off in the park before admiring 
male eyes. Now, this lady had been hanging 
out at Leicester for a month in the season : 
she was staying at the same hotel as Billy and 
his governor, and Billy seeing her stud in the 
stables, and having scraped acquaintance with 
her groom, conceived that he ought to do the 
honours of the flying countries to her, and 
therefore made so bold as to offer to show her 
the way. 

" Thanks," says she, *' but I dare say I shall 
be able to show you my horse's tail." 

And she did, for all Billy rode the crack 
hunter of his master's stables, the pull devil, 
Paddy-go-aisy ; and it was the sight of her 
skimming the Leicestershire pastures, light as 
a swallow, at the stems of the gallant Quom, 
topping the bullfinches, laughing at oxers, and 
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then sailing away over the brow of a grassy 
hill, fresh as a daisy, and merry as a lark, while 
the best men were struggling up, or gaping at 
the November sky, with a hundred candles 
dancing before their eyes, and their hunters 
nowhere, that rivetted Billv's chains. 

Some time after he had been at Blenkin- 
sop's there was advertised in " Bell's Life " 
to be a big sale by auction, of hunters, brood 
mares, and foals, stallions, and yearlings, at 
the stud farm of a certain Colonel Thorngrove, 
in Lancashire, and one of the Messrs. Tattersall 
was going down to sell them. 

Young Blenkinsop proposed running down 
too, to have a bid for some which he marked 
off in the catalogue ; and took Billy along 
with him. 

" Let us do the thing in style/' said the 
young governor, " get yourself up like a 
gentleman, Billy, we'll bang out at the best 
hotel in the nearest town, and drive over to 
Thorngrove's in a drag, if we can get one — it 
will remind you of the days when you were 
no end of a nob, tooled your own team, had 
your dogs and your hunters, and patronized us 
poor devils." 

*' Ah 1 times change, governor,',' sighed 
Bill. 

" Well, keep up your spirits, old boy. 
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they may change again.'* And young Tom 
Blenkinsop slapped him cheerily on the back. 

So they went, did their business satisfac- 
torily, and agreed to stay the remainder of the 
week *' on the spree." 

The sale was a capital one; there were 
three or four drags, half-a-dozen dog-carts, 
and as many flies drawn up outside the rope, 
within which a few score editions of Mr. 
Blenkinsop and Billy, who had evidently run 
down from town, horsey customers, in loud 
plaid dittos, or dust coats and tall white 
chimney pots, with a black band round ; 
trainers in tight corduroy, and a sprinkling of 
corpulent red-faced farmers stood lounging 
over the bar, smoking, picking their teeth 
with bits of hay, expectorating on the grass, 
talking in confidential knots, elbowing their 
way about the ring, or marking their catalogues 
with a meditative air, while servants from the 
hall handed round huge two-handled tankards 
of claret cup, and bare-armed grooms, leading 
wild-looking yearlings said " by your leave, 
gentlemen," with imperturbable coolness, as 
they pushed through the crowd with their 
amiable charges, which lashed out right and 
left with their heels, or stood perpendicularly 
pawing the air, as their fancy led them, 
utterly regardless of the admonitions of Mr. 
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Tattersall, who kept shouting to the grooms 
to bring up the lots quicker. 

Billy and Mr. Blenkinsop, in an old four- 
wheel dog-cart, that would have been all the 
better for a little paint, had squeezed in between 
a mail phaeton, and an imposing-looking red 
drag, on the roof of which sat a dark whiskered 
swell, with a drooping light moustache, and 
supercilious eyes, who sat with his legs crossed, 
and a countenance indicative of supreme 
indiflFerence, as he nodded slightly from time 
to time on catching Mr. Tattersall's keen eye; 
after which that gentleman would make some 
such announcement as — " Lot No. 22, the 
Black-leg colt by King Tom, out of Moon- 
shine, own brother to Pickpocket, knocked 
down to Lord Ascott for sixteen hundred and 
fifty guineas." 

" I hope the Wiscount won't take it into his 
head to bid against me for them two mares," 
said Blenkinsop, in some little trepidation, as 
he put half an inch of dubby pencil in his 
mouth, and scored a big broad mark under 
lot 24. " The old 'un said as I was to bid 
any figure up to a thous for 'em — 'ore's the 
chestnut coming in now, Bill ; uncommon 
like old Stock well, ain't she ? — ^none of your 
too handsome 'orses for me ; she's got a spice 
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of ^is spirit, too ; devil of a customer is 
Stockwell, took me up by the seat o» my 
breeches once, and tossed me into the next 
stall — 'ere goes the mares, put up at eighty/' 

** A hundred, gentlemen — this mare, one 
of the finest you'll see to-day, by Stockwell 
out of Bal Maaqu^, going at a hundred guineas, 
a hundred-and-fifty, two hundred, two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty — •" 

The bidding was brisk, and Tom Blenkin- 
sop, who had been helping himself liberally 
to cold punch and champagne cup, got very 
hot and red in the face, as he stood up in the 
four-wheel, and bid against the trainer of a 
French Count, who was present in a mail 
phaeton opposite. 

" D — it, if the Wiscount wants 'er 'e 
must have 'er," whispered Blenkinsop to his 
coadjutor, in great excitement, ''but I'll be 
Mowed if the Frenchman shall." 

But Lord Ascott did not join in the com- 
petition; he was more of a racing, than a 
breeding man, and the mare was knocked 
down to Tom Blenkinsop, for nine hundred 
and twenty guineas. 

" Come and do some brandy and soda now, 
Billy," said Tom, rolling down off the trap 
with some little difficulty, as a dark bay year- 
ling that Mr. Tattersall said " reminded him 
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very much of Middle Park/' was trotted 
neighing arid snorting into the ring—*' t'other 
mare won't be brought up for half-an-hour 

yet/' 

So the pair went off acVoss the paddock 
together arm in arm, each apparently keeping 
the other steady, and rolled through the light 
oak gate on to the lawn, where the lunch was 
spread, as the house was in a dismantled 
state, and the wide open windows revealed 
apparitions of seedy-looking Jew dealers and 
brokers appraising the furniture. 

HaJf-an-hour after Mr. Blenkinsop, who 
could not be persuaded to leave the lobster- 
sallad (as he said), despatched Billy to the 
ring again to bid for the mare, and a pair of 
black chestnuts with white stockings to drive 
in a mail phaeton. 

This being accomplished as the grooms 
were beginning to fetch up the drag-horses, 
and the fly-drivers their broken-kneed screws 
that were browsing on the hedge, and as there 
was only the ruck of the hunting stud to be 
disposed of, Billy wended his uneven steps 
once more to the lawn, and found Tom Blen- 
kinsop clinking glasses with a swell in plaid, 
who was very far gone indeed. 

" Time to put the 'orses to, ain't it, gover- 
nor?" said Billy, tapping him on the back. 
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" I say, you've had enough of that/' pointing 
to the champagne cup. 

" Not a bit of it," returned young Blenkin- 
sop ; " I say, Billy, let me interdooce you to 
my fren' the baronite 'ere, an' I think we'll 
'ave out the black chestnuts, an' see how they 
go in the dog-cart, eh ? instead of them two 

d disreputable screws from the Nag's 

Head." 

'^ All right," said Mr. Barlow ; " but look 
here, don't you take any more of that, or we 
shall 'ave a spill, and our 'eads smashed along 
of those black chestnuts ; they look as if they 
was up to mischief." 

"All right; you go and look after the 

groom. D the grooms; they're all drunk, 

I believe. 'Ere's my pocket-book — take it, 
an' tell Misser Tattersall fifteen hundred down 
— bill at three months for — rest. I say, 
baronite, jus' give ns the third werse o' that 
song again." 

But the baronet was under the table. 

So off went Billy, and in less than twenty 
minutes he had settled his business, and got 
the chestnuts into the ramshackle dusty old 
dog-cart, which looked as if it must have 
originally belonged to a commercial traveller 
in the cloth trade. 

He harnessed them himself, only assisted 
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by a stableman who was half drunk ; while 
a groom, who was quite so, looked on. 

"You'd better take care, sir," said the 
stableman, *' 'specially agoin' down the 'ills, 
for if this 'ere 'orse 'as ere a fault it is boltin', 
an' if that un t'other side 'ave, it's kicking, 
which he do like old boots — 'praps Rogers 
ud lend 'e a kicking-strap." 

But Eogers was nowhere to be found, so 
Mr. Barlow had to do without ; and jumping 
in, drove round from the stables to the lawn, 
where the '' baronite" lay stretched on the 
sward, while Mr. Blenkinsop, with a massive 
chased race cup to his lips, was letting the - 
champagne dribble down on to the disordered 
table cloth. 

With some little difficulty (for Billy had 
dipped into the claret cup himself, to say 
nothing of some remarkably strong October 
home-brewed) Mr Barlow got his principal 
into the dog-cart, and then they drove oflF, 
Mr. Blenkinsop possessing himself of the 
ribbons. The chestnuts were fresh, and restive, 
but though Tom Blenkinsop was decidedly 
more sail than ballast,he was too thoroughly at 
home with the equine race to allow them to 
bring him to grief ; so that after the precious 
pair had tried their hands at jibbing, bolting, 
kicking, and rearing in turn, they found it no 
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go, and shaking their heads viciously, settled 
down into a sixteen-mile-an-hour trot, occa- 
sionally diverting themselves with a half-mile 
gallop whenever they could get the opportu- 
nity. 

It was during the course of this eventful 
drive home to their inn, that they met with the 
accident which introduced Mr. Barlow to his 
future intended. 

The fact stood thus : Miss Paulina Scrope, 
animated with a laudable desire to imitate her 
brother's wife, had rashly essayed her skill at 
driving by taking out the grey ponies. 

Her sister Jemima was with her, and the 
groom sat behind with folded arms, and a 
broad grin of amusement on his interesting 
visage, as the ponies under Polly's guidance 
observed an erratic course, as if they too, 
were under the influence of something 
stronger than water; sometimes running into 
the middle of a quickset hedge, and now 
again lunging into the opposite ditch, with 
once or twice a narrow escape of driving over 
a mile-stone, and an occasional stoppage, 
caused by the apparition of a flock of sheep in 
the distance which Paulina was afraid to 
pass. 

Whether they would have arrived at home 
without accident in the event of the roads 
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being clear of rattling dog-carts and restive, 
half-broken, young Horses, driven by Jehus 
who had finished their horsey transactions 
over cold whisky-punch, and champagne cup, 
it is impossible to say : but certain it is that 
they were not fated to do so under the present 
circumstances. 

The ponies had nearly arrived at the bottom 
of a long, but not steep hill, when Mr. Blen- 
kinsop's machine appeared on the top, the 
chestnuts pulling like mad the while, biting 
viciously at each other, with their ears laid 
back, and the whites of their eyes showing 
wickedly, and both evidently determined on 
a bolt ai the very first available excuse. 

Blenkinsop could hardly hold them in^ 
though he had both his hands on the ribbons.. 

Both gentlemen were highly hilarious, 
having stopped at several half-way houses 
already, for the humane purpose of giving the 
horses a mouthful of water (which civility the 
chestnuts uncompromisingly declined, thereby 
exemplifying the proverb, that though you 
may lead a horse to the pond, you cannot 
make him drink) ; they were laughing loudly,, 
smoking strong flavoured cigars, and singing 
lively snatches of bacchanalian melodies. 

" Take care of the bolter, gpvemor,'' cried 
Billy, suddenly breaking off in the middle of 
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the chorus to " Rolling home in the morning, 
boys " to give that excellent caution, the only 
fault of which was that it came too late — 
" Ah I she's oflF it, hold on tight." 

And in fact both the brutes, feeling their 
hoofs on the long incline, and seeing a splen- 
did stretch of white road before them, had 
availed themselves of a passing opportunity 
when Mr. Blenkinsop's attention was called 
away for a moment, to take the government 
into their own hands, or rather teeth. On they 
went tearing down the hills like mad, and 
gaining on the grey ponies at every stride, 
which hearing the clatter of hoofs behind 
them, and the rattle of the rusty old four- 
wheel dog-cart, became excited beyond all 
power of control by the rash Paulina, and 
speedily followed the example of the chest- 
nuts. 

" D it^ 'vvhy it's an infernal race," cried 

Tom Blenkinsop, " those women will cer- 
tainly be killed, and their rattle-trap smashed 
to smithereens." 

The race lasted for fully a mile and a 
quarter, but gradually young Tom regained 
his ascendancy over his horses ; not in time 
to save the pony carriage, however, for turn- 
ing a sharp corner the greys ran slap into the 
hedge, and the carriage was completely over- 
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turned. The girls were not hurt, but they 
lay in the road fully believing themselves 
killed. When they recovered their senses, 
and their equilibrium, the two gentlemen, 
thoroughly sobered by the accident, were 
bending over them. 

With the help of the groom, they had 
righted the carriage, which was seriously 
damaged, but the ponies happily were per- 
fectly uninjured, as they had simply fallen in 
the wet ditch, and came off with only a few 
scratches. 

The gentlemen showed themselves ex- 
tremely gallant, and attentive — a trifle too 
much 80, perhapa-and insisted on escortiag 
the ladies home, very much to their satisfac- 
tion ; indeed, both the girls began to think 
the accident a decidedly lucky one. 

A short consultation was held in the 
middle of the road as to the most convenient 
way of progressing, and then it was decided 
that Jemima should mount the dog-cart in 
front with Tom Blenkinsop, and Paulina go 
behind with Billy Barlow, which arrangement 
was finally carried out, and the pony carriage 
left behind with the groom. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

« 

CONCERNING MR. BARLOVs UNCLE. 

Mrs. Scrope received the preservers of her 
cherished daughters with lively efiFasions of 
gratitude, and pressed them with tears in her 
eyes to come, and take some refreshment after 
their heroic exertions. 

Mr. Blenkinsop said " Thank ye, well if it's 
all the same to you^ I will take a drain of 
brandy," and pretty Polly smiled entreatingly ; 
so the two men went in, and the butler 
placed the wine, and spirits on the table. 

" And now may we be allowed to ask the 
names of our brave benefactors, who at the 
risk of their own chivalrous lives have pre- 
served a whole household from mourning, and 
woe,'' asked Mrs. Scrope, with deep emotion, 

" Oh I you've no call to mention it ma'am, 
we only hauled the ponies out of the ditch," 
said Tom Blenkinsop modestly, and winking 
with both eyes at the coignac — " I say, Billy,'' 
whispered he, '' introduce me as Major Blen- 
kinsop for a lark." 

" Allow me to introduce my friend. Major 
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Blenkinsop, of the 1001st Dismounted. 
Dragoons, Walker's Division, to you," said 
Mr. Barlow solemnly. 

Mrs. Scrope bowed with smiling aflFability. 

" And in my turn," said Blenkinsop, care- 
fully copying Billy„ who had been a gentle- 
men once, " allow me to present to you my 
friend Mr. William Barlow, ex-W.L, S.G-., 
and at present H.D., late of Liberty Hally 
near Melton-Mowbray, Leicestershire, and of 
Hookhem Snivey, in the county of Oxon." 

Mrs. Scrope bowed again still more 
aflFably, and with a gracious smile at Billy, 
while telegraphic glances passed between the 
girls, as much as to say, " There, I told you 
they were somebodies." 

Then Mrs. Scrope pushed the spirit 
decanters towards her guests. " Gentlemen," 
said she warmly, " mix for yourselves, and 
pray make yourselves perfectly at home ; a 
mother, whose children you have saved from 
destruction, places her humble abode, and all 
that it contains, at your disposal." 

*' I'm afraid the young ladies' dresses have 
come off the worst," said Mr. Barlow, looking 
at pretty Polly's torn skirt. 

'* Yes," assented Tom Blenkinsop, who was 
mixing himself a second stiff tumbler of 
brandy-and-water, cold without — ** and it 
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strikes me, William, that as we was the cause 
of the accident, we ought to put *em in place 
again; what do you say, eh?" and he 
winked gallantly. 

Billy took occasion to tread wamingly 
on Mr. Blenkinsop's favouite corn, which 
brought the tears into that gentleman's eyes. 

To hide his confusion, for he felt that he 
had put his foot into it somehow or another, 
Tom had recourse to his tumbler again — 
" Ladies/' said he, colouring up to his great 
red ears, and looking sheepishly all round as 
he raised it to his lips — " ladies, here's to you, 
and may you be none the worse for your spill 
to-morrow morning." 

So saying Mr. Blenkinsop drowned his 
blushes in brandy, smacking his lips, and 
blowing like a whale as he set it down on the 
table again. 

Barlow trod on his toe again. ''Come, 
draw it mild, young man," whispered Blenkin- 
sop aside — '' next to a man's heart his corns 
is his tenderest pint." 

" Are you making a long stay in Lanca- 
shire ? " enquired Mrs. Scrope of her visitors. 

" No, only till the day after to-morrow," 
answered Billy, " we came down from town 
to buy some of Colonel Thorngrove's horses, 
which Mr. Tattersall has been selling to-day." 
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" Indeed 1 '* said Mrs. Scrope, " did you 
know the Colonel ? " 

" Oh 1 most intimately/' answered Barlow, 
who knew that the Colonel had gone abroad 
under circumstances which would probably 
keep him there for an indefinite period — 
" Blenkinsop, Mrs. Scrope asks if you know 
Thorngrove/' 

"Oh yes, rayther/' answered the Major, 
enthusiastically, " why we used to be called 
the inseparables before I exchanged into the 
old 1001st; by jingo, we were like each 
other's shadows — deuced pity the poor devil 
should have come to smash ; but it all comes 
of going it too fast ; that's how you managed 
to run through Liberty Hall and that fine 
kennel of yours, Hookem Snivey, Barlow." 

" Well, it's no use crying over spilt milk," 
answered Billy ; *' Fve still enough left to 
live comfortable on, if I cannot come the 
style I used to ; besides, my good uncle will 
never let me want." 

**No, your uncle has always been your 
best benefactor ; you never appealed to him in 
vain, did you, Billy ?" said the Major, with a 
twinkle in his eyes that was not altogether 
begotten by coignac. 

" No,'* answered Billy, moved to tears. 
"Misfortune has only drawn us closer to- 
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gether ; who can tell what he has been to 
me, or the pledges of aflFection which I have 
left in his hands. Oh! my dear uncle I" 

And Billy dropped a tear into his glass, 
when it speedily desolved in brandy, like 
Cleopatra's pearl. 

'* Don't be ashamed to show your grateful 
emotion, Billy," said Blenkinsop, clapping 
bim tenderly on the back. 

" Oh I no," cried Mrs. Scrope, weeping in 
sympathy, "such noble feelings do honour to 
your manhood, Mr. Barlow. No doubt this 
magnanimous relative, who is so generous, is 
also very rich?" 

" Very, ma'am," replied Billy. 

" Has he any children, if it is not an indeli- 
cate question?" 

" No, ma'am, not that I ever heard of." 

" And then he holds all the family pro- 
perty, don't he, William ?" said Major Blen- 
kinsop ; " but don't be down-hearted, per- 
haps you may be able to redeem it by-and- 
bye/' 

"By your affectionate attention to this 
benevolent elderly relative," said Mrs. Scrope, 
eagerly ; "you said he was very old, didn't 
you ?" 

" Oh I very,*' said the Major ; " he's a wene- 
rable institution, he is." 
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** Well, then, when this good, and pious 
Christian is summoned to his rest/' said Mrs. 
Scrope, reverently t«iming up her Byes to the 
ceiling, *' I suppose you will regain the pro- 
perty which your — your— shall I say rash f 
though no doubt generous, and open-handed 
expenditure has caused you to forfeit for a 
short period — is it not so ?'' 

" Certainly, ma'am ; youVe hit the nail on 
the head as neat as ninepence,'' returned the 
Major ; " an' now, Billy, if you're r^dy, an' 
willin', it's time we were off, I'm thinking ; 
there's no moon to-night, an' tho»e chestnuts 
would be awkward customers to deal with ia 
the dark." 

'' Under those carcumstances it would only 
be mistaken kindness iio press you to stay 
supper," said Mrs. Scrope, *^ unless, indeed, 
you would allow me to ofifer you both a bed, 
which I shall be most happy to do." 

But the gentlemen declined, 

" However, if it's agreeable to you, ma'ain, 
we'll just drive over in the morning and look 
you up," said Mr. Barlow, with a tender 
glance at Paulina, and a squeeze of the hand 
(his foot had been seeking hers under the table 
the whole time), " just to see that the young 
ladies are all right." 
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" Oh I do," said pretty Polly, returning the 
squeeze. 

** I am sure we shall all be delighted to see 
you,'' added Mrs. Scrope, with beaming 
smiles ; " lunch will be on the table at two 
o'clock.'' 

*' Thank 'e ; we'll look in, then," said Blen- 
kinsop, climbing heavily into the dog cart, 
and gathering up the reins. " So ho 1 wench, 
quietly, my beauties," as the mare tried to 
snatch at the groom, who stood at his head. 
" Come, William, look slippy." 

"All right," answered Billy, who had 
stopped behind ostensibly to light his cigar, 
but in reality to squeeze his charmer's fingers 
again. Then he struck a fusee on the wheel, 
buried it in his three-penny weed, and sprang 
in beside his friend. 

Two minutes after they had disappeared in 
the distance, the chestnuts, with their ears 
laid back, tearing up the rugged road like 
mad, and the shabby old four-wheel rattling 
heavily behind, as it bumped over the rough 
stones, in a way that almost jerked Mr. Blen- 
kinsop and Billy into each other's arms. It 
is highly probable that the rattle-trap had 
never had such a pair of out-and-outers be- 
tween its rotten old traces before. 
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" Well, those are what I call two gentle- 
manly and agreeable men," said Mrs. Scrope, 
as with her hands behind her back she 
strolled in at the iron gate with her troop of 
daughters, "in these days of superficial 
polish, and false refinement, it is refreshing to 
come across gentlemen with as little aflFecta- 
tion and conceit as Major Blenkinsop and his 
friend Mr. Barlow — what a contrast do they 
present to Lord Edward Huntingfield, Captain 
Mainwaring, and those other inane, and frivo- 
lous male butterflies of fashion whom it 
pleases your poor vain sister-in-law, Desiree, 
to gather round her ; but after all, poor thing, 
we ought not to blame her, for she chooses 
companions suited to her own capacities, and 
if Providence has not been pleased to bestow 
upon her those better qualities of heart and 
head which we, in our humbler sphere are so 
blest as to possess, we ought not to be puflFed 
up with pride on that account, or to despise 
her for what is her misfortune, but rather to 
pity, and pray for her, while on our part we 
thank heaven gratefully for enabling us to 
sympathize with, and appreciate real true in- 
tellect and gentlemanly feeling when we meet 
with it in the person of such men as Major 
Blenkinsop and Mr. Barlow." 

VOL. lilt M 
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^^ Do you really thmk them ^ntlemaBly, 
mamma ?" said Selina, doubtfully. 

Mrs. Scrope looked shai-ply at her. 

*'Most certainly I do," she answered, 
sternly ; " both Mr. Barlow, and the Major 
are evidently men who have seen a great deal 
of life, and I candidly own that I have ex- 
perienced great pieafiure, and — why should I 
be ashamed to own it? — :great mental im- 
provement from their intollectttal conversa- 
tion." 

" Well, for my part, I thought them rather 
vulgar," said Selina, hesitatingly — '*for in- 
stance, when Major Blenkinsop drank our 
healths in cold brandy and water ; I cannot 
fancy Captain Mainwaring drinking off a 
tumbler of spirits like that to Lady Carry 
Vernon, with a * here's to you, ma'am.' " 

" Selina, I am astonished at your imperti- 
nent levity," said Mrs. Scrope, severely, but 
extremely red in the face ai; the same time, 
" I am astonished, I repeat, that a child of 
mine, brought up in a religious, and proper 
manner, should so far forget wJbat is becom- 
ing in a modest young person as to presume 
to pass her worthless opinion on a gentleman 
so far above her in age and worldly expe- 
rience as Major Blenkinsop. I sadly fear 

at you are learning to follow the pernicious 



exaokple of your frivolous, and misguided 
sifiter-iu-law, Desir^ Ferrars, and the thought 
grieves me deeply. The act you (allude to in 
that unseemly manner was a simple act of 
warm hearted courtesy, very touching, I 
think; and that free^ and easy air which so 
distinguished the maamers of both gentlemen 
— ^you noticed it, did you not, Polly dear ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" That free and easy air, I saj," continued 
MxB. Scrope, ''convinced me at once that they 
wsre true gentlemen; it is only aflfected 
dandies, and purse-proud tradespeople who 
are so ultra polite, and deficient in easy confi- 
dence in social society." 

" I thought, toOj the way in which Mn 
Bai:low spoke of his uncle was so nice, 
mamma," iput in Amelia, the. good. *' There 
was such ,a genuine ring of emotion in his 
voice when he alluded to the pledges of 
affection he .had Jeft with his elderly relation, 
in return for all his kindness. I am sure he has 
a Mnd and tender hearty which after all is the 
best kind of property a man can possess ; far 
bett^ than rank, and riches, and carriages, 
and horses, and powdered footmen and fine 
clothes, Jemima — isn't it mamma ?" 

"Yes, indeed, any dear," answered Mrs. 
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Scrope, wiping her eyes, so deeply touched 
was she by her eldest daughter's goodness, and 
virtue. '* Old age should always be honoured ; 
how often have I told you all to be loving 
and attentive to your spinster aunts, who, 
though so wealthy, have no one to —to be 
kind to them, and to leave all their money 
to." 

** But, ma, they don't want us to be atten- 
tive to them,'' said innocent Ethel, "you 
know the last time we went to see them, and 
you told us to put our night-gowns, and combs 
and brushes in the carriage, they sent us back 
again." 

Mrs. Scrope reddened to the eyes again, 
but pretended not to hear. 

" This uncle of Mr. Barlow's must be a very 
rich and influential person," said she, turning 
to Amelia, ** evidently the head of the family, 
as you heard the allusion Major Blenkinsop 
made to his possessing all the property." 

" Yes, mamma," answered dutiful Amelia, 
''and I heard Mr. Barlow whisper to his 
friend, ' yes, even to my gold hunting watch, 
and last race cup,' so no doubt he bought in 
all the old gold and silver plate when Hookem 
Snivey was sold." 

" No doubt," said Mrs. Scrope, enthusiasti- 
cally, "Mr. Barlow is just the sort of person 
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whom I should desire as a husband for one of 
my chicks, and/' with a sly smile and playful 
poke in the ribs, " I fancy I know who Mr- 
Barlo;w has cast his eyes on, eh, pretty 
Polly?' 

The noxt morning Major Blenkinsop, and 
Billy drove over in a lofty green — well drag, 
we must call it, for want of a better word — 
which bore a striking resemblance to a break, 
and indeed, had been hired from a vet in the 
town who also broke in horses. It was drawn 
by the same pair of valuable young thorough- 
breds that had so nearly brought them to 
grief on the previous evening ; and an indi- 
vidual who had been fetched from the pleas- 
ing occupation of carting manure from the 
stables, and metamorphosed into a groom by 
means of a curious assortment of livery gar- 
ments, which fitted execrably, and utterly 
refused to claim acquaintance with each other 
as old companions, sat behind with folded 
arms, as directed by Major Blenkinsop ; but 
as he was a stable helper who had never be- 
fore found himself in the like circumstances, 
he had rather the appearance of a trussed 
fowl, and had entirely failed in getting over 
his astonishment at finding himself in such an 
unusual position by the time they can^e in 
sight of Cold Comfort, where he arrived with 
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a ludicrous expression of bewilderment on his 
round, red countenance. 

Indeed, so absent was he, or, rather, so self- 
occupied, that the Major had to tell him 
three times to get down, and stand at the 
horses' heads before he obeyed; and then it 
is doubtful whether he would have compre- 
hended, but for an energetic threat of Blen- 
kinsop's, accompanied by a shove, that he 
would " pitch him out neck, and crop if he 
didn't look sharp." 

After that Jonathan of the Nag's Head 
clambered down — not by the door, but over 
the side, and so on, stepping first on the 
top of the wheel, and then letting himself 
drop, holding on by his great, red, knobby 
hands; for the break, as I have remarked, 
was lofty. Then he ran round, and clutched 
the mare's head as if she had been a coster- 
monger's donkey, and straightway an odour 
like the concentrated essence of all the cow- 
houses, pig-sties, and stables that had ever 
existed since the days of Hercules crept 
through the drawing-room windows, and sa- 
luted the noses of the six Misses Scrope, and 
their good mamma, sitting there engaged in a 
variety of pleasing, and useful employments, 
while Amelia read aloud from an exceedingly 
learned, and utterly incomprehensible, book 
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on Astronomy, with foot-notes in Hebrew, 
Latin, and Greek, which Amelia studiously 
gave her (of course) delighted audience in the 
original language, just as she found them. 

Now since the previous day, Mr. Barlow 
had made numerous enquiries on the sufe^ieet 
of the Scrope family, and had learned a va- 
riety of things concerning them, amongst 
others their connection with the Ferrarses, of 
Croome, and how his^ former love had married 
Sir Newell ; also that she was in town with 
her hu^ba'ftd, and likely to remain there for 
soBne time. Under these circumstances he 
thought he could not do better than improve 
the shimng hour by claiming acquaintance 
with L«djy Fevrsfrs, TvSe le Poer Ffrench, in her 
absence f being, besides, well aware that she 
knew nothing to his disadvantage even had 
she been present. He therefore made the 
most of the occasion, spoke of Lady Ferrars 
q,ff ^ an old flame ' of his, and o£ her brother 
B.^^^my old chum Ryan." 

*^ Then you are quite aa dd friend of the 
family T' cried Mrs. Scrope, enthusiastically. 
" How very pleMSint to be sure. And our dear 
little Desir^e will no doubt be delighted to see 
you again. Oh I Mr. Barlow, you must allow 
us to extend .our hospitality to you for a few 
days,^ and you. also Major Blenkiasop — conre, 
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we will take no denial, will we, pretty 
Polly?'' and she pinched her daughter with a 
charming display of youthful spirits. 

" Barlow can do as he likes," said Blenkin- 
sop, with an almost imperceptible nod, and a 
significant look at his friend, who had inter- 
rogated him with his eyes. " Stay if you 
like, Billy, and I'll make it all square in that 
quarter," pointing over his shoulder with his 
thumb in the direction of that suburb of the 
metropolis (out Ascot way) where the Blen- 
kinsop establishment was supposed to be situ- 
ated, " but I'm bound to go on account of the 
'orses." 

So Billy stopped at Cold Comfort for a 
couple of days, and then seeing that his 
Paulina's heart and hand were languishing to 
give themselves to him, he departed for town, 
meaning to ask his friend's advice on this 
subject; and then, when all the pros and 
cons had been considered, to act deliberately^ 

** Oh I go in for the gal by all manner of 
means," said Blenkinsop, " I suppose she's 
good for a few thousands, and then join the 
business, it shall be Blenkinsop, Son, and 
Barlow/' 

" Barlow, indeed !" said Billy, " you forget 
what I told you about my uncle. 

" Ah, ah I capital, by jingo 1" and Blen- 
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kinsop burst out into a horse laugh. *'The 
old gent what owns the family property, and 
adopted you, haw I haw ! haw ! I say, Billy, 
when you're married you must take your wife 
to see your wenerable relation in 'igh 'olborn, 
it won't do to grow proud and look down on 
old friends, you know," and the young gov- 
ernor gave him a dig in the ribs. 

Billy joined in the laugh. " She'll see the 
ghost of her husband's old hunting breeches 
hanging on the pegs, if they ain't gone," said 
he, taking out his short clay pipe to spit into 
the saddle-room fire, for it was in that brick 
floored apartment, well seasoned with the 
odour of leather, and sitting underneath half- 
a-dozen sets of harness, that the conversation 
was held. 

" See, what's your new name, Billy ?*' 
asked Blenkinsop, '' darned if it ain't too long 
for me to mouth it, almost." 

" Trelawny-Trelawny," answered Billy, 
" the name caught my eye in the newspaper 
one day, and, thinks I, that'll just do for me ; 
as for Lewellyn, that came the same way, 
being the name of a 'orse belonging to this 
Trelawny-Trelawny." 

" Oh I I see," said Blenkinsop, ** and you 
think the gal '11 have you?" 

M 5 
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•* Think so? Why she/s ready to throw 
herself at my head, let alone the mother, 
who'd pitch her if she stuck by the way/' 
answered Mr. Barlow. 

^' Well, then, run down and pop the ques- 
tion next week, but make sure of the coin. 
It's deuced lucky that you happened to know 
Lady Ferrars, or rather that she happens to 
know you, it'll make things straight; but it's 
to be hoped that the husband won't get put* 
ting his finger in the pie." 

" No danger ; they won't let him, my boy," 
answered Billy, coolly, as he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe against the toe of his 
boot, hoisted on the bar of the rusty Kttle 
grate ; " bless your 'art, they'd believe any- 
thing I chose to tell 'em, just because they 
want to believe it. You see the girls' are 
getting on, and nobody's bid for either of 
them yet, so the mother's naturally getting 
desperate. It'^s my belief that they'd marrj 
anybody as would ask "em."' 

"Well, then, Billy, go in and winj the 
girl's not bad looking, though she hasn't got 
the dash of our little horsebreaker." 

" Eayther not," said Billy, inf aw aside. 

"Actd then," continued young Tom, 
"you'll find this art unxjommon snug berth, 
and one thatll suit your tastes.'' 
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''There's no doubt about that, old boy/' 
answered Billy, heartily. 

Then the two friends shook hands; and a 
week after^ KHy — ^now metamorphosed into 
William Le welly n Trelawny-Trelawny — 
again sought ther moors of North Lancashire, 
where he found the fair Paulina awaiting his 
arrival with fluttering expectation. 

The next morning he had an interview 
with Mrs. Scrope, who undertook to guaran- 
tee that her daughter should receive two 
thousand pounds on her weddling day, and both 
she and the charming fiancie elect declare 
that their dear William was the man of all 
others that they would have chosen for a son- 
in-law and husband respectively, if he had 
not been blessed with so much as that coin of 
limited value, a penny. So the affair was 
settled. 

Whether Sir PTeweH Ferrars would have 
allowed the engagement to go on without in- 
vestigating more fully into the antecedents of 
his half-sister's future husband, had matters 
turned out differently, is to be doubted ; but 
an event was shortly to occur which entirely 
engrossed his attention, and diverted it into a 
£tr different chanmeU 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



TO HADES AND BACK. 



One hot evening, in the beginning of July, 
the party at Croome Abbey — for Lady Ferrars 
had managed to collect another little circle of 
guests round her, among whom were of course 
Lord Edward Huntingfield, and his insepar- 
able friend. Captain Main waring, now Lord 
Hemshaw, Turfy Newmarket, and a few of 
the Fleetwood officers, with a corresponding 
number of pretty girls—were taking their 
five o'clock tea out of doors, in quite the 
pic-nic style; Lord Hernshaw having pro- 
posed the movement, seconded by Lord 
Edward, and the proposition having been 
unanimously carried by the whole assembly. 
The day had been intensely hot with a bak- 
ing, blazing, burning heat; but now it was 
growing cooler, and a soft air breathing from 
the distant woods and meadows brought the 
fragrance of the newly-mown hay, and the 
voices of the haymakers busily at work in 
the park, with the rumble of a distant wag- 
gon bearing away its load, and the gee-ho of 
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a smock-frocked chawbacon calling to his 
lazy team. 

It was a pretty scene that, the Abbey 
guests gathered on the mossy turf under the 
whispering boughs of the big Scotch firs, and 
the grand old blue-green cedars by the side 
of the house. 

The glorious round, red sun, verging to 
westward, shone through the interlacing 
branches, casting long shadows over the 
sloping banks, and verdant lawns, and lighting 
up the ruddy trunks of the trees like a picture 
by Claude Loraine. 

The birds were singing in the wild thick 
shrubberies, the wind was rustling the fir- 
cones, and now and then a little red squirrel, 
bolder than his companions, peeped down 
from his resinous home amongst the branches 
on the merry party grouped beneath. 

Away in front of the Abbey on the great 
trim-kept lawns, with their ribbon borders, 
and level terraces, where stately peacocks 
swept majestically about, great beds of scarlet 
geraniums, and yellow calceolarias still 
burned, and blazed in the setting sunlight; 
but there, within the shadowy retirement of 
that sequestered nook in the dense shrub- 
berries, where the trees swept the daisy-grown 
turf with their rustling boughs, and the seringa 
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sent np its atrong sicHy scent, all was cool, 
and fresh, and balmy. 

Two- or three footmen la powder and sflk 
stockings were waiting on the assemblefd 
company, passing in and out of the long win- 
dows which opened on the lawn ; the gentle- 
men were lounging luxuriously about, some 
irith their plates on the grass, and some on 
their knees, and the ladies variously disposed 
were grouped about in airy dresses, looking 
very much like Winterhatter's famous picture 
of the Empress and her ladies. 

" Well, this is what I call awfully nice," 
said Lord Edward, who was lazily reclining 
on the grass beside Desirfe, with his coffee- 
oup balancing in a precarious position on 
one knee, while he looked through, his half- 
closed eyes at nothing in particular — "espe- 
cially fifter being baked, broiled, frizzled, 
fricHseed, ;md fvyed all day — if Ponsonby 
wants to fish to-morrow he must go by him- 
self; 1 have suffered frightful tortures on his 
acconnt to-day, doing the honoura of the 
Croorae fish-ponds, which I wished were — 
wall all dried op— to say nothing of getting 
tunned ns brown as a mussel picker."' 

" Wrll, for my part I did't find it so bad," 
imifT n tail, slight, dark haired yomrg swedl, of 
( Who wM Toangrng on tifrer 
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otier* side of Lady Ferrars, carelessly fishings 
out a diminutive green beetle which had! 
fallen into his cofiFee with the stalk of a daisy* 
— *'on the contrary, I thought it rather jofly." 
'*^ Yes, you De Ros, and no wonder/' said 
Lord Edward, indignantly, **"! could have 
found it in my heart to have used strong 
language to you for your confounded cool- 
ness. Lady Ferrars, I appeal to youf 
did not you send us to take care of Pon- 
sonhy, and show him the best fishing? 
Well, then, 1 hope you will visit De Rog 
with your profound displeasure, for, instead 
of dividing the labour, he left all the burthen 
and heat of the day to me, while he went off 
somewhere by himself ; and after two mortal 
hours, which I spent in stalking after Pon- 
sonbj, through black bogs of the most 
treacherous description, where my stockings 
got wet through, and all sorts of water insects 
stung my hapless legs, clambermg over rotten 
fences, and striking a track between forests of 
reeds and ruBhes, jtist as the last morsel of me 
was melting* away like ice in champagne — I 
say nothing of sunstrokes — I happened ta 
come across bitn taking Ins ease at fall length 
amongst the llwacken wider the shadie ef the 
trees, not to mention a vast green^ umlwreJla, 
smoking c%arettes^ and Ainking' hock^ and^ 
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seltzer, with a yellow covered book — not of a 
pious tendency, I fear — before him, and the 
basket of prog in a state of devastation. 

*' Can you blame a man for taking care of 
himself, my dear fellow ?'' said De Ros, lazily; 
" besides, I was really fishing." 

" Your rod was, you mean," retorted Lord 
Edward, "and by the same token you had 
caught a fine old shoe." 

" Take care. Lord Edward, you wiH upset 
your coffee over me," said Desir^e, who, in 
the most airy, and voluminous of white dresses, 
with a lace handkerchief tied coquettishly 
over her sunny hair, and a blush tinted para- 
sol shading her lovely face, was eating straw- 
berries and cream in the laziest way possible. 

" Well, Mr. De Ros, as a penance, I con- 
demn you to tell the name of the book you 
were reading." 

** My pocket prayer-book, Lady Ferrars," 
answered De Ros. 

" Fi donc^ that is a wretched evasion," said 
Desir^e ; " but what are you listening to ?" 

" That distant church bell ; how clearly the 
sound comes on the still air." 

*' Yes, quite romantic, is it not ?" answered 
Desir6e ; " it is the Angelus bell, you know ; 
see, my husband has made the sign of the 
cross quietly, and is saying it to himself; he 
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is such a dear, strict, old saint. Oar little 
chapel in the village is finished now ; it looks 
so pretty amongst the trees, just opposite the 
North Lodge gates." 

" Ah 1 the Angelus, I comprehend ; gon- 
dola on a still lake, sunburnt fellow in gaudy 
jacket, and red cap, leaning on his oars, con- 
tadini in a group praying, and all that sort of 
thing," said Mr. De Ros ; and then he mur- 
mured sentimentally to himself — 

** * Ave Maria I blessed be the hour, 
The tune, the clime, the spot where I so oft, &c., &c* " 

" It must have been on just such another 
evening," said Lord Edward, wwsentimen- 
tally. 

*' That what happened ?" asked Desir^e, 
helping herself to more thick cream from a 
charming little silver jug. 

" Why, that Byron's * sea solicitor,' the re- 
spectable Mr. Lambro, came back so unex- 
pectedly, to the confusion of his heirs," an- 
swered Lord Edward ; ** poor wretch, I can't 
help thinking his was rather a hard case." 

'^ Well, then, he should not have come back 
at all, to tease people who did not want him," 
said Desirfee, gaily, as she pulled off the stalks 
of the strawberries to the confusion of her 
dainty little finger tips, which blushed as if 
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they had been stained with henna, like the 
fair Haidee's ; " but *^ what distant sounds are 
those I hear? wheels this time, I think," and 
she stretched her pretty neck to see if she 
could catch a glimpse of the approaching 
vehicle through the interfacing screen of 
branches — " sister Anne, sister Anne, do you 
see anybody coming ?" 

** Only a pre- Adamite-yellow fly, drawn 
by a pair of screws, not particularly well- 
matched," answered Mr. De Eos, lazily ; " I 
have observed that that is a species of ma- 
chine much in use amongst the aborigines of 
this neighbourhood." 

** Yes, indeed," cried Desirfee, bursting out 
into a merry little peal of laughter ; and then 
she related the story of the drunken driver, 
and the ancient '* car " which had come to 
grief on the way to Lad|y Walthamstow's ball. 

Meanwhile the old yellow fly rattled and 
rambled along the road through the park, and 
rattled, and rumbled up to the grand entrance 
to the Abbey, out of sight of all the gay 
people taking coffee on the grass. 

Lady Ferrars had scarcely finished her 
story when everybody became conscious that 
something very unusual must have occurred 
in the house, from which a sort of confused 
hum seemed to proceed, together with the 
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sound of many voices all talking together, ye* 
strangely subdued ; above which, two—om 
haughty, and commanding, the other firm, and 
respectful — were d&tinctly heard through the 
open windows in a sort of altercation. 

The voices approached nearer and nearer, 
and Lady Ferrars, who, with her coflFee cup 
suspended in her hand, had paused to listen, 
thought she could catch her own name. 

'' Mon Dieu I what can be the matter ?" 
said she. 

" Sir/ said the second voix^e, which was 
evidently that of Canning, the butler. 
" Allow me, I beg of you, one moment, on 
account of my mistress." 

And the next moment the white-headed old 
servitor, who had been in the Ferrars' family 
for forty years, appeared with a strangely 
agitated look, and manner. 

He made his way through the groups of 
ladies and gentlemen, and approached Sir 
Newell Ferrars, who was seated in a garden 
chair at a little distance from his wife, talking 
to Major Ponsonby, the eccentric, elderly dis- 
ciple of old Izaak Walton, into whose ser- 
vice Lord Edward Huntingfield, and Mr. De 
Eos had been pressed. 

Desirfee saw the old butler whisper some- 
thing into her husband's ear ; and as he did 
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80 she noticed that Newell turned deathly 
pale, and in his agitation made an ineffectual 
effort to rise, but sank back again, while his 
eyes, full of a terrible expression of anguish 
and fear, sought hers, 

Ohl for the use of his limbs for five 
minutes — those poor, dead, helpless limbs — 
that he might fly to her side, and lead her 
away somewhere, anywhere, and prepare her 
a little for what was to happen. But there 
was no time for preparation ; even at that 
moment he stood at the open window. 

But Desirfee saw him not, she saw nothing 
but her husband's white face, and anguish- 
stricken eyes, and rising hastily from her seat 
on the low mossy bank, she flew to his side, 
and threw her arms round his neck. 

" What is it, my dear love ? What is it, 
my own husband?" she asked, with loving 
solicitude; "tell me, darling, don't be afraid, 
am I not your own wife ?" and she pressed 
her lips to his. 

*' Ah! my poor Desirfee, my poor girl," he 
moaned, " Desirfee, be prepared for a great 
shock." 

" I am prepared," she whispered, " fully 
prepared ; what can hurt me, Newell, when 1 
hold you in my arms alive, and well ? — it is 
easy to be brav^ then." 
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And slie kissed him again with a heavenly 
smile of love, and faith. 

" Take her away, somebody," said Lady 
Carry ; '* here, Desir^e, come with me this 
way." 

" No, I will not," answered Desirfee, proudly, 
" I will remain with my husband." 

" Desir^e," whispered Newell, holding her 
hands tightly in both of his, " can you bear 
to hear the news— my cousin Baddesley 
Ferrars — *' 

'* Well, what of him ?" asked Desir^e, 
smiling serenely ; " has he come to life 
again ?" 

"Yes," murmured Newell, pressing her to 
his breast, "he is alive, darling — he is 
here." 

"Weill'' answered she, "what does that 
matter? You are my husband, I am your 
wife, we cannot be unmarried." 

And turning fearlessly round, Desirfee 
Ferrars saw a tall, tbin, strangely dressed 
man, with a long unkempt golden beard, and 
haggard eyes, step through the open window, 
and cross the lawn, stalking haughtily through 
the staring groups of guests, but taking no 
more heed of them than if they had not been 
there — until he stood pale, and menacing 
before Sir Newell, and Lady Ferrars. 
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J>esir^ looked at hiiaa ; yes there was no 
mistake about it, he was really Baddesley 
Ferrars, Sir Baddesley Ferrars — a wreck of 
Im former self^ worn to a shadow with long 
illness, looking much taller than of old, like 
one who has lain for aaaany moaths in bed, 
but still Sir Baddesley Ferrars beyond a doubt. 

" Well, Newell, you fieem surprised to see 
me,":8aid Baddesley, in a harsh, and moddng 
voice, ^^ more surprised, -than pleased too, if I 
may judge from the expression of youx 
countenance/' 

"Pardon me, Baddesley," answ-ered NeweU, 
^^ but this has been such a great shock that I 
iardly know at present what I am dfoing. 
Why did you not prepare us in sonae naneasure 
for such a strange, and unexpected event?" 

Then feeling that this was but a cold, and 
•ungracious speech to oae who had returned 
to this world, as if from the grave, he tried to 
ccountei act his words by a smile, and held out 
his hand. 

Sir Baddesley Ferracs folded his arms 
deliberately, and broke into a harsh, and bitter 
laugh. 

" No," said he, " I wished to giviC you a 
pleasant surprise, and to prove for myself 
how a soul coming back from Hades would 
be welcomed amongst hds former fi'iends, aaad 



relations — deuce take me if ByxDU is not 
right — 

' JiD. honestigentlenaiBuat hnsTetimi 
May not have the good fortxme of UlyssoB. 
Not all lone matrons for their linBbanflr m ox im . 
Or showihe same dislike io.svitor's.kiMeBi; 
The odds are, that he finds a handsome urn 
To his memory — and two or-tfaree young misses 
Bom to some friend, nho hoLds Jiis wife and riohof, 
And that his Argus bites him hy the breeches/ 

I've quot^ f^sA pretty .correctly bare I not ? 
And don't think it strange, my .dear NewcH, 
friend of my youth, that I should 'break into 
poetry so immediately on my retuxn, for really 
the oBtanza seemed so appnopriaiteQ that I could 
njot resist the temptatioci of [giving it y.oiu" 

*^ Yon are angry, B^ddesley," Aaid Desix^ 
haughtily^ ^^ but you iha^v^eJEko right to speak rte 
any hoAsband -like ibat ; " and she put ber 
:arm xound ^awelU's iiecJs:* 

^^ Ah I trulj, to yoiuir hmhcmd^ mocked »Sii: 
Baddesley, gnashing bds itaeth at the aound («df 
her voiee, which stirred ev^y pulse «f bis 
body^^d turnbagfearfiaiylivid~-I beard 
that you had wjep(t for .my loss — or (that of the 
property, which meant the same thing — Sm 
about three weeks, and had then rCMDnsoled 
yourself by onarrying it m liie dikstinguisbed 
person of my successor — ^most sensible on 
your part." 
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** Just what I said,'' murmured Lord Hem- 
shaw, iu an audible aside. 

" I must beg of you not to insult my wife," 
said Newell, sternly. 

*' This time the husband speaks/' cried Sir 
Baddesley, smiling in a sort of phrenzy. 
** Well, now do you know I hardly think it 
would be possible to insult either of you.*' 

** You're mad/' said Lady Carry Vernon, 
*' I hope you've brought your keeper with you, 
that's all." 

" And," continued he, after having paused a 
moment to glare at her, " I cannot make up my 
mind which is the most worthy of contempt 
and reprobation, the woman who forgot her 
plighted faith so soon, and who sold herself 
body and soul for money to such a man as 
thaf^ — and he pointed with his finger to his 
cousin, while his lip curled with such ineff- 
able rage, and scorn that it is impossible to 
describe it — ** or the man who bought such a 
woman with the gold he had just inherited 
from her betrothed husband, the friend of his 
boyhood." 

" I think we've heard enough," said Lady 
Carry aloud, *' I don't fancy maniacs myself 
at such close quarters — Desir^e, I advise you 
to give your husband your arm, and leave 
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your newly resuscitated cousin-in-law to his 
own society/' 

" Now look here, Sir Baddesley Ferrars/' 
interposed Lord Hernshaw, "it is perhaps 
natural enough that you should not be best 
pleased to find Sir — or as I suppose we 
must say now, Mr. Ferrars, in possession both 
of your property, and betrothed wife ; but 
please to remember that he came by both 
lawfully — and these genilemen agree with 
me that we will not stand quietly by, and 
hear you grossly insult our host and hostess 
— the best and kindest host that ever lived, 
too, and one whom we have all learned to 
respect and love. Your language to Mr. 
Ferrars is that of a coward, and your lan- 
guage to Mrs. Ferrars is worthy of a horse- 
whip, which I promise you you shall speedily 
feel if you take advantage of our host's de- 
fencelessness to insult his wife/' 

" Thank you. Lord Hernshaw, thank you," 
cried Desir^e, with glowing cheeks, and sparkl- 
ing eyes, as she held out her little hands to 
him. 

"Another lover, I suppose," said Baddesley, 
with a laugh, that distorted his features 
horribly. 

" Yes, as all these other gentlemen are," 
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answered Lord Hernshaw, " every man who 
knows Mrs. Ferrars is her lover, if her husband 
will permit me to say so ''—and Lord Hern- 
fihaw bowed courteously to Newell; ^'but 
Mrs. Ferrars has but one love, as we have all 
found out — a very lawful one — her husband." 

The baronet replied by another laugh, more 
mocking than the last— in which Lady Tre^ 
morvah, excited to a passion of jealousy by 
Lord Hernshaw's last words, joined affectedly. 

'* It is my turn to thank you now. Lord 
Hernshaw,'' said Newell, holding out hi« 
band, ''and I do so most gratefully. The 
world, I know, has been pleased to say that 
ours was a mercenary marriage, at least on 
my wife's side; and false as I knew the report 
to be, it has grieved me more deeply than J 
ought to have allowed it ; but now it seems 
that the time has come to vindicate Desir^e's 
character, and to show it forth in its true 
light of generosity, and devotion.'' 

"Curious that Desir&e's ' geiverosity, and 
devotion ' should only have showed them- 
selves after the property lapsed to you, my 
cousin," sneered Sir Baddesley, " especially as 
she had ample time to fall in love with you 
before." 

" And how do you know that I did not fall 
in love with Newell before ? '' asked Desirfe 
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— " consult your memory, Baddesley, and I 
think it will carry you back to a certain 
morning while your grandfather lay dead at 
Croome, and to a certain walk that we had 
together on the sands, during which I begged 
you to give me my liberty again, tdl ng you 
that I never could love you as a wife should, 
nay, more, that I loved another man, as I 
loved my own life — and you refused to release 
me from an engagement which had become a 
burthen almost too heavy for me to bear. 
Well, that man was Newell, now my husband, 
my own dearly loved husband " — and she put 
her arm round his neck M she spoke. ^^ You 
were Sit Baddesley Ferrars, of Croome, then, 
and Newell was only Mr. Scrope, of the Red 
House, with a fifteenth part of your income. 
As it was in those days, so it is now ; take 
your money, and your lands, and your car- 
riages and horses, Sir Baddesley, you are 
welcome to them, but you cannot rob me of 
my darling husband, or make me marry you, 
and that at least is a blessing. C!ome, Newell, 
let us go, darling." And she threw herself 
into his arms with a little sob» 

" YeSy my little wife, we will go,'' answered 
he, patiently, aa he laid his hand on her head 
— then turning to his guests, he spoke a few 
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courteous words of regret for tlie sudden way 
in which the party had been broken up, and 
for the inconvenience which they would suffer 
on account of it. 

" Oh 1 " cried the guests unanimously, " do 
not think of us, but of yourselves.'' 

"Good-bye, Sir Newell," cried Captain 
Ashford, one of the Fleetwood officers, as he 
shook him heartily by the hand, '* you and 
Lady Ferrars will let us come and see you at 
the Red House, won't you?" 

'* And you'll always keep a little comer, if 
it's only a shake-down, for Lord Edward and 
myself, won't you ? " asked Lord Hemshaw. 

" And a cornei of the dog kennel' — Brian 
Borhoime's, I mean — for me,' ' put in De Ros 
pathetically. 

" As for me, I consider that I have a stand- 
ing invitation to Cold Comfort," said Turfy 
Newmarket, " because, if I am not nearly re- 
lated to Lady Ferrars it certainly is not my 
fault." 

And so, followed by the hearty good-byes, 
and good wishes of their friends, Desir^e and 
her husband crossed the lawn slowly enough, 
for they had to stop and shake hands with 
everybody, and with some people two or three 
times over. Their departure was almost a 
triumph. Over this long sad night, the last 
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they were destined to pass in the dear home 
of their wedded life, and which Desirfe spent 
in endeavouring to comfort her husband, who 
seemed completely stunned by the blow which 
had befallen them, we will draw a veil ; it 
is sufficient to say that she did comfort him 
at lastj though the first faint glimmer of dawn 
began to appear in the east before they slept, 
if indeed Newell slept at all. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

MARCHING OUT WITH THE HONOURS OP WAR. 

The next morning broke gloriously over the 
hazy fir plantations and ferny hollows of 
Croome. The dew lay heavy on the verdant 
bracken, and the forests of poisonous hem- 
lock that grew rank and dense beneath 
the shade of the coverts, over which hung a 
thin blue mist, betokening heat, and which 
the rays of the sun were fast absorbing, while 
the hot damp rising from the earth quivered 
and shook upon the yellowish green of the 
cleared spaces, where the long rows of hay 
undulated beneath the clumps of old horse 
chestnuts. The haymakers were busy in 
the park, singing and shouting to each 
other ; sun-burnt women, with their cotton 
bonnets tilted over their eyes, and brawny 
men, pitch fork in hand, while the rumbling 
waggons bore off high piled loads of fragrant 
hay, that but one week back had waved 
luxuriantly in wild nooks of the lonely park, 
filled with ragged robins, and great moon 
daisies, with here, and there a rare bee orchis, 
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and here and there an azure patch of speed- 
well that harboured countless green grass^ 
hoppers, SittA tiny blue moths, like flow^erisf 
themselves, and had been stirred sometimes' 
by a spreading covey of tiny brown par- 
tridges running hither, and thither amongst 
the waving grass, 

Mr. and Mrs* Ferrars rose early, and break- 
fasted alone in what had been Desirfee's 
boudoir — that luxurious little room, filled 
with every costly elegance, and comfort that 
her husband's love could devise, or his wealth 
supply. . 

Mr. Ferrars had despatched a messenger 
the first thing to the Eed House, telling them 
to send the pony carriage for his wife and 
himself by twelve o'clock, and Desir^e spent 
the morning in looking over her jewels and 
things with her maid. 

Then she selected the very prettiest, and 
gayest of all her charming little morning 
dresses, put on a remarkably jaunty little 
gipsy hat, with a bunch of wild roses stuck 
on one side, and in fact made herself look as 
lovely, and coquettish as possible, and then 
went down stairs with the most provoking air 
of gaiety and nonchalence imaginable, hum- 
ming a little French air as she buttoned her 
gloves. Altogether, she did itot certairiy 
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look as miserable as a naughty matron whi 
had married a man she hated for his money 
and then met with poetical retribution in thi 
shape of total ruin, ought to have done. 

Mr. Ferrars also appeared serenely caln 
and self-possessed, with an air of quiet dignitj 
that, in spite of his deformity, was peculiarly 
his own , and which was seated in the cala 
depths of his penetrating eyes, and on his fim 
white brow, crowned with thoughtful intel 
ligence. 

Lady Carry Vernon was with them, as sh< 
was to share their exodus, and the other guesti 
were busily preparing to wing their flight. 

Lord Edward, his brother Henry, and Mr 
De Eos were bound for Lord Hernahaw'i 
shooting lodge near Braemar,Hernshaw having 
given thema hospitable invitation on thespuro 
the moment. Turfy Newmarket was goinj 
to take up his quarters with his old frien( 
Payne, and the others had variously disposei 
of themselves. 

The servants were all assembled in thehall- 
most of them crying — to say good-bye to thei 
master and mistress, who took a kind fare 
well of them aU, and the gentlemen accom 
panied them .to the door, where the elegan 
low pony carriage, with its beautiful gre_ 
ponies and pretty white reins, stood drawn n 
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on the broad gravel drive, with the spruce 
cockaded groom standing at their heads. 

One gentleman carried divers shawls and 
rugs, another busied himself in arranging the 
cushions^ while Lord Edward handed Mrs. 
Ferrars in, and Turfy Newmarket gave her a 
magnificent bouquet from the conservatory, 
which he had got the gardener to cut for her 
at the last moment. 

It took Mrs. Ferrars an immense time to 
settle herself to her satisfaction, arrange her 
cool, fresh, airy drapery, and dispose of her 
flowers ; besides, she was so anxious that her 
husband should be quite comfortable — so ex- 
traordinary anxious, wicked little marquise as 
she was, that it might almost have been sup- 
posed that she knew Sir Baddesley Ferrars 
was watching her from the breakfast room 
window, and did it to tease him. 

At last, however, all the farewell words 
were said, and smiling, and nodding, Desir^e 
drew the whip across the ponies, and drove 
off. 

" Ta-ta, Baddesley," cried she, with merry 
impudence, as she looked up at the window. 
" I hope you wont be mnuyk to death all by 
yourself at Croome, for you will soon have it 
all to yourself," 
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" ^dam and Eve driven out of Paradise," 
said Lady Tremovah, with a laugh. 

** Nay, marching out with the honours of 
war," retorted Lord Edward ; " come and 
have a cigar, De Eos ; the horses will be at 
the door in a qusLrter of an hour^ and then 
hurrah for the heather and bent of auld 
Braemar ; for my part, I shall not care to see 
Croome again in a hurry, now that it has- 
changed masters," 

" Nor I, either," said De Eos. " I cannot 
say I like the looks of the new one much., 
Have you heard the story of his escape ?" 

*' Yes, and a deuced strange one it is," 
answered Lord Edward, lighting his cigar; 
"it seems that he was picked up at sea by the 
crew of some sort of trading vessel bound for 
Austpjalia, naked, and three-parts drowned. 
He was perfectly insensible when they got 
him on board,, but they brought him to in 
time, though he never spoke,, and seemed un- 
common queer in his head^. Thien he had 
brain fever, and when he got over that, it was 
found that his brain, had received. QPme in- 
jury, so that he wa9^ to all intents, and pur- 
poses an idiot, witiiQwt xpemory, and; without 
the faculty of te^i^g who he was,, or where he 
came from. Under these circum^tiwces, and 
not knowing what to do with their prize, the 
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captain landed' him at Melbourne, where they 
arrived after a long, rough voyage ; and by 
the help of some charitable people he was got 
into an hospital. Here he stayed until he had 
sufficiently recovered his bodily strength to 
be able to undergo a critical operation, which 
was successfully performed ; a portion of the 
bone of the skull which had been fractured, 
and which pressed upon the brain, was re- 
moved, after which he gradually got all right 
again, and at once borrowed money enough 
to etiable him to get back to England. No 
doubt he was terribly cut up at the news of 
his cousin's marriage, but it was a rascally 
trick of him to come here without giving 
them any warning ; it might have killed Mrs. 
Ferrars.*' 

" It's an awful come down for her, poor 
little thing," said De Ros, knocking off the 
ashes of his cigar with the diamond on his 
little finger, " but she bears it bravely ; I de- 
clare I never saw her look gayer, or prettier 
than when she drove off just now. I say, 
Huntingfield, do you really think she is 
spoony on her husband ?*' 

" My dear fellow, I don't think about it— 
I know it," answered Lord Edward, coolly. 
** Ah I here are the horses." 

Meanwhilie Mr. and Mr^. Feitstrs had 
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arrived at their old home, Desirfee drew up to 
the door with a dash, and threw the reins to 
a groom who ran round from the stables, for 
their own had been left behind on account of 
Lady Carry, who had coolly pushed Desirfee 
aside, and taken the back seat in spite of all 
that little matron's polite protestations. 

Mrs. Scrope met them in the hall. Ill 
news travels quickly, and she knew the whole 
story by this time ; but the triumph she 
would otherwise have felt at their misfortune 
was considerably damped by the fact that she 
shared it, and very substantially too : for ever 
since his accession to the Croome property 
Newell had allowed her a thousand a year of 
out his own little private fortune. Besides 
that, Mrs. Scrope had enjoyed the sovereignty 
of the Bed House as fully as if it belonged to 
her ; whereas at present she felt a disagree- 
able conviction that she, and her daughters 
would speedily have to turn out in favour of 
the new mistress, and seek a new home else- 
where according to their means, most pitifully 
reduced ; for she knew perfectly well that 
the same house would never hold her and 
Desir^e when their former positions were re- 
versed, and the little marquise was mistress. 
But in spite of all this, Mrs. Scrope could not 
help feeling a sensation of delight at seeing 
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her old enemy Desir6e brought so very low ; 
it was the only sweet element in the nauseous 
cup she was obliged to drain ; and then, too, 
as "hope springs eternal in the human 
breast/' Mrs. Scrope had already begun to 
speculate on the chances of one of the unap- 
propriated blessings coming in for Croome 
after all. 

Sir Baddesley was resuscitated, Desir^e 
married, the law of the land forbid her the 
luxury of two husbands at once : well then, 
might not her former lover, disgusted at her 
shallow-minded inconstancy, turn to the 
fresh simplicity of one of his sweet, young, 
unsophisticated cousins, all waiting in a row 
for him to chose which ever he liked best ? 

'' Well, Desir^e, my love," said Mrs. Scrope, 
giving her a meek Judas kiss in the hall, and 
speaking in an exasperating tone of pity, and 
condolence, which, however, said as plainly 
as possible, *' Serve you right," while her 
eternal smile stpove to smooth itself out for a 
moment from the well-worn lines of her 
frank, ingenuous countenance, which for 
piety, and holy resignation resembled nothing 
less exalted than that of " Beynard the fox 
on his pilgrimage to Eome," " so you have 
come back to claim my humble hospitality 
after all." 
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** Not at all, dear Mr»» Scrope," answered 
Desir^e, gaily, '* I have come to claim my 
own, since this house is my husband's, and what 
is his is mine, you know, isn't it, Newell ?" 

And she pressed his hand tenderly as she 
smiled up into his face, appealing to his de- 
cision with the pretty pert confidence of a 
spoiled child, who knows she will get what 
she wants in spite of governess, or nurse. 

" Certainly, nty wife," answered Mr* 
Ferrars, fondly. 

" So as we are dreadftiUy hungry, will you 
please to order lunch ?" continued the spoiled 
child, with a " there, I said so" smile. 

" Oh !" thought Mrs.. Scrope, " nothing on 
earth should induce me to live under the same 
roof with Mrs. Newell Ferrars." 

And she loft the dining-room. 

** Welly really how familiar the dear old 
place seems," said Desirfee, throwing herself 
down on a large sofa, and looking lazily 
round the room; "really, Newell, I think we 
shall do' charmingly. Ethel, dear, just ring 
the bell for my maid to come and take my 
hat, and Frida^ hand me that Indian fan oB 
the table — ^thanlifi, children. Well, Selina^, 
so I hear that you and Mr. Payne are going 
to make a match of it ?* 

" Yes, Desir^e,'' answered Selina, blushing 
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and kissing her, ^* and I am sore it is alt 
through you, for if you had not invited us to 
Croome so often, he would never have 
thought of it; he never comes here, you 
know." 

"Well, I hope you will be happy, and 
comfortable, and no doubt you will. I can»- 
not say I fancy parsons, as a general rule, 
but Mr. Payne is an exception, there is no 
nonsense about him, and he has plenty of 
money.'' 

"Oh! please don't put those sort of no- 
tions into Selina'^8 head, Desir^e," said Mrs. 
Scrope, entering the room at this moment, " I 
do think it so detestable for a young girl to 
take the worldly means of the man she is 
going to marry into any sort of consideration. 
I know that such mercenary calculation is, 
alas I only too prevalent now ; but I should 
wish that a child of mine should remain 
unpolluted by such base motives, and simply 
look at the man^ uninfluenced by the means.*^ 

**'Thea' I^uliha is going to marry Billy 
Barlow — I beg pardon, Mr. Trelawny-Tre- 
lawny*— entirely for himself?" asked Deair^e, 
with a twinkle in^ her eyes. 

"Certainly," answered Mrs. Scrope, with 
dignity,: "and had Mr;. Trelawny-Trelawny 
been a penniless man, instead of the heir to an 
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income of thirty thousand a year, I would 
have surrendered my daughter to him with 
equal cheerfulness and confidence. No sensible 
person, preferring the charms of intellect, 
and a mind stocked with varied, and delight- 
ful information like that of Mr. Trelawny- 
Trelawny, could help preferring his modest 
worth to the superficial acquirements, and 
inane conversation of so many worldly men of 
fashion of the present day." 

Desir^e yawned gracefully behind her fan 
of Indian grass. 

*' Yes,*' answered she, lazily, " I acknow- 
ledge that Billy's mind is well stocked with 
information — on the subject of farriery ; but 
I cannot admit, no, really I cannot, dear Mrs. 
Scrope, that the information is varied, be- 
cause you know it begins and ends with the 
stable, or rather I should say not with the 
stable, but *the 'orse.* His conversation 
with a lady, to whom he wishes to make him- 
self agreeable, runs thus — * Do you like *orses. 
Miss ?' If the answer is * yes,' * Do you like 
'unting?* And if the lady proves sympa- 
thetic, the conversation winds up with, * Well, 
then, you just come out with our 'ounds 
next Toosday, an I'll give you a mount 
on the tidiest little 'orse as ever carried an 
'abit ;' for Billy is the soul of vulgar good- 
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nature, poor little snob, and if you were 
only a pretty girl you might stake his 
best hunter, and he would only say, 
*Well, it's no use crying over spilt milk/ 
My dear Mrs. Scrope, I have known Billy 
ever since I was sixteen. Why, my brother, 
poor Kyan, owed him thousands." 

*' Shameful," said Mrs. Scrope, with passion. 

" Yes, was it not ? And to wish to sell me 
to pay his debts. But when is he going to 
make Paulina a happy woman, or otherwise, 
a paarried one ?*' 

" The wedding is to come off in August,*' 
answered Mrs. Scrope, stiffly. And then, as 
lunch was aonounced at the moment, the con- 
versation ended. 

The next day Mr. Ferrars had a private 
interview with his mother-in-law, in which 
the affairs of the new regime were settled. 
Mrs. Scrope and her daughters were to remain 
at Cold Comfort till after the marriage, when 
they were to quit it for some new home, to be 
looked for in the meantime. At present Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferrars were to occupy their own 
suite of apartmenti, and Mrs. Scrope was to 
retain the reins of government, unless Desir6e 
felt inclined to give any orders on her own 
account. 

^^ In fact, I am to be allowed to be the 
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housekeeper/^ said Mrs. Scrope in a rage* 
** How gracious of Mrs, Ferrars to spare her- 
self all trouble in my favour. Pray have you 
anything else to say ?'* 

" Only that I hope you will keep the chil- 
dren from annoying her more than you can 
help," answered Mr, Ferrars, calmly ; ** the 
boys are at home now for the holidays^ and, 
like all boys', are* rough and boisterous ; little 
Frida, too, is a sad romp, and as Desir^e is so 
very near her confinement, I should not like 
her to be teazed, and worried by a lot of 
noisy children running, and shouting about 
the house," 

" Your orders shall be obeyed," said Mrs. 
Scrope, with mock humility and internal 
fury. " Oh I little did I think, when I first 
came to this house as your father's wife, and 
saw you a poor little puny — " 

" Helpless wretch, knocked about by every- 
body," interrupted Newell, with a smile, " and 
whom you hit harder than any one, because 
I had no friends — that I should grow up to 
manhood and bring home a wife in my turn j 
but I have done so ; and now, If you will 
permit me, I will go and tell Desir^e that 
everything is arranged." 



^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TBO&E UNLUCKY BLACK CHESTNUTS THAT LORD 

ASCOTT BOUGHT* 

July passed away, rapidly with Mrs. Scrope 
occupied in preparations for her daughter's 
wedding ; slowly for Mr. Ferrars, occupied in 
anxiously watching over his pasgdonately 
idolized wife» 

The fear that she missed the thousand 
luxuries, and elegancies that she had been 
accustomed to ; that she was unhappy, and 
pining for the departed splendours of her 
reign at Croome Abbey haunted him perpe- 
tually ; he made himself perfectly wretched 
about her, and suffered a self-inflicted agony 
that only a man who loved as he loved could 
ever have experienced, though he made a 
great efibrt always to seem cheerful in her 
presence^ and to surround her with a thousand 
quiet attentions, and evidences of his love, as 
if to compensate, as far as in him lay, for the 
deprivations she was forced to suffer. He 
spent whole hours^ and dl^ys in watching her 
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face, dreading, with a morbid dread that 
amounted to anguish, to see a cloud there ; 
and if she was thoughtful for a moment he 
thought she was fretting for something she 
could not have ; and if she smiled he thought 
she smiled to please him, till at last he made 
himself quite ill. He had altered visibly in 
three weeks, and be^^an to look quite care- 
worn »d old .tfortTt^o. 

Seated on his knee one day, Desiree dis- 
covered two or three grey hairs, lost in the 
silky masses of his soft dark beard. ^^ Giel /'' 
exclaimed she, " why, you are getting quite 
a venerable old husband.'* 

" All the better for you, my pet," he an- 
swered, with a sad smile, " you will get a new 
one the sooner." 

"Of course,'* retorted Desiree, " that is just 
what I was thinking of; indeed, I have a 
great mind to assist nature, as Count Fosco 
says, with a pennyworth of prussic acid. But 
let us think who shall be the next victim in 
preparation for Bluebeard's closet. Newell, 
I hate you." In proof of which she kissed 
him ever so tenderly, with her two arms 
round his neck. 

" I deserve it, little wife,'' he answered with 
dim eyes, and quivering lips — '' Ah I Desiree, 
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if you could but know what my remorse is 
like at having brought you to this— I feel as 
if I had married you under false pretences." 

"And no wonder, shameful old swindler 
that you are/' continued Desir^e, " when you 
knew that I never cared twopence about you^ 
and that it is quite true that I married you 
entirely for your money, and not a bit for 
yourself, as all those people say." 

Then this wicked little matron, no doubt 
overcome with the consciousness of her short- 
comings, laid her head on her husband's 
shoulder, and began to cry. 

" Ah 1 Newell, Newell, why will you 
always mistrust me ? Why will you always 
be so unjust ? " 

** r mistrust you, I, Desirfee ? Good Heavens ! 
child, what can you mean ?" and Mr. Ferrars 
folded his wife passionately to his breast, and 
kissed the tears like April rain from her long 
golden lashes. 

*' Yes, Newell," she said, pouting ever so 
prettily, " you think I am nothing but a mer- 
cenary, butterfly wife, and that having shared 
your prosperity, I am not fit to share your 
adversity — it is very unkind of you to have 
so bad an opinion of me, when I have done 
nothing to deserve it. Have I ever complained, 
Newell ? '' 
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** No, my beloved, no, a thousand times/' 
he murmured, with his lips pressed to her&— 
** but you cannot tell, darling, what anguish I 
suffer on your account/' 

" Then you deserve to," answered Desir^e 
gaily, as she smiled through her tears — '* for 
I tell you a thousand times a day that I am 
happy, perfectly, exquisitely, deliciously 
happy, and if you will not believe me I 
cannot help it." 

" I will try to believe it for the future," 
said Newell, smiling too, though rather sadly. 

" I'm glad to hear it, sir ; and now listen "-r 
taking his face between both her little soft 
hands, and looking down into his dark eyes— 
" for your penance I condemn you to give me 
two dozen kisses instantly, then to read to me 
£rom some jolly novel till tea time, and after 
tea we will go for a drive to the Bo niton's 
farm, tell Mary that the wedding is put off till 
the 13th — she is to be one of the bridesmaids, 
you know — ^get her to give us some straw- 
berries and cream, see how the harvest is 
getting along, and how many new calves 
they have got, and then drive back by moon- 
light. Who shall say after that that we are 
not getting truly rural, not to say pastoral." 

And after tea they did drive to Farmer 
Boulton's, and in the village of Croome who 
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should they meet but Sir Baddesley Ferrars, 
riding along on a tall grey hunter, who was, 
of course, extremely pleased to see them, as 
Desir^e looked radiantly lovely, Newell radi- 
antly happy, and they both looked like a pair 
of married lovers enjoying their honeymoon, 
Desir^e nodded gaily, but Baddesley only 
replied by a scowl as he rode past 

" Our baronet really looked so amiable that 
I think I shall choose him for your successor^ 
Newell,'' said Mrs. Ferrars, laughing, as she 
whipped up her ponies — " won't you accom* 
modate me darling, by making room {ov him 
soon." 

The wedding was to take place on the 13th 
of August, and a large party was invited for 
the festive occasion, including Lord and Lady 
Tremorvah, now staying at Croome, as the 
guests of Sir Baddesley, and his mother; Lord 
and Lady Walthamstow, Lady Carry Vernon, 
Captain Newmarket, and indeed all the 
notables that Mrs. Scrope could collect by 
hook or by crook, or coax Desirfee to use her 
influence with — in fact, Mrs. Scrope was like 
a conservative candidate canvassing a borough, 
about this time« 

Billy Barlow, I mean Mr. Trelawny- 
Trelawny, came up a week before the cere- 
mony. He seemed depressed in spirits, but 
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to compensate for that his attire was brighter 
than usual. 

When Desirfee was re-introduced to him on 
the moiming after his arrival he looked what 
his friend the Major was pleased to call '* tip- 
top, Sir — ve-ry nobby, Sir." 

That is, he had on light curry coloured 
corded trousers, as tight to his legs as if he 
had been sewn into them, and a white waist- 
coat, across which hung a brilliant gold watch 
chain, with a blue enamel cross, a death's 
head, a fox's mask, a dog whistle, and the 
effigy of his Satanic majesty, with ruby eyes, 
depending from it. He further wore a short, 
black, velvet coat, with a rose in the button- 
hole, a blue bird's-eye tie, pinned with a 
horse shoe as usual, a blue striped paper collar, 
and cuffs — the latter fastened by bull-dog's 
head studs — nearly covering his stumpy red 
hands, of which the nails were broken down 
to the quick. His boots were of curry 
coloured cloth, to match his unmentionables, 
and his bright yellowish sandy whiskers were 
so oiled and perfumed, to say nothing of his 
pocket-handkerchief, saturated with Jockey 
Club, probably from a laudable desire to take 
off some faint aroma of the stable which still 
might cling to him — that he could be winded 
a mile off. His spirits sank lower, and lower 
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as the eventful day approached, even Desirte 
had no power to raise them, and ever since his 
arrival, it may be remarked, he had followed 
her about like a dog, to the neglect of his 
aflfianced bride, and the indignation of her 
mother^ At last, however, he made up his 
mind to confide his troubles to her, and then 
it all came out about the pretty horse- 
breaker. 

" Well, from your description of this young 
ah hem! lady, I should have thought she 
would have suited you much better than 
Paulina," said Mrs. Ferrars, "but I am 
afraid it is too late to think about that now." 

"Yes, you're right, Mrs. Ferrars, you're 
right, the cake's come," said Mr. Trelawny- 
Trelawny, sighing deeply, "but I shall never 
forget your kindness " (here he blew his nose 
violently,) " and — and when I'm done for — I 
mean married, and all that sort of thing, I 
hope you'll do me this favour, to accept of a 
yearling filly I've got, a sweet pretty creature 
by Cock-o'-the-roost, out of Girl of the 
Brocken, she'll carry you beautifully in about 
two years." 

" You are very kind, Mr. Trelawny, and I 
shall have much pleasure, I'm sure," replied 
Desir^e, laughing. 

VOL. III. 
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When Lady Tremorvah was first intro- 
dnced to the bridegroom she treated him to a 
cool inspection from head to foot^ through hex 
gold rimmed double eye-glass, and then with 
a scarcely perceptible bow, turned her back 
deliberately. 

'' Well, Florry dear, what do you think of 
Mn Trelawny-Trelawny ?" said Mrs. Scrope, 
playfully, yet not without palpable anxiety, 
on the first opportunity. 

"Really, I cannot tell you," answered 
Florry, coolly. 

" Oh I but you must," urged Mrs, Sorope, 
pinching her with a sudden accession of girl- 
ish spirits; ^now frankly give us your 
opinion, love ; do you not think that though 
not strictly handsome he looks quite the gen- 
tleman ?" 

*'Well, frankly, no," answered her lady- 
ship. " I think he looks far more like a 
gentleman's groom than a gentleman 1" 

Major Blenkinsop, who was, of course, to 
be best man, came up three days before the 
wedding. His dress was not so loud, but 
more horsey than his friend, Mr. Trelawny- 
Trelawny's, indeed, he only wanted a dust 
coat, the stump of a pencil, and a disreputable 
red book, or a straw in his mouth, to transport 
you, in spirit, to the ring at Newmarket, or 
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the paddock ait Epsom, wherein anxioa&r 
spirits lieayilj on, tajce their last look at the 
winning or losing card, pn which their coin is 
potted, before the saddling bell rings. His 
manners were as free and easy as ever, as he 
evinced by calling all the girls by their 
Christian names, smoking in the drawing- 
room, and putting up H» legs on the sofas 
and chairs. One intensely hot evening, tao,^ 
he went so far as to take off his coat, and si| 
in his shirt sleeves on the lawn, having pre-> 
Tiously shouted to the parlour maid (whom 
he tried to kiss) to bring him a jug of ale, and 
a couple of pipe lights. And there he was 
found by Mr. Barlow, otherwise Trelawny- 
Trelawny, when he returned from a long walk 
with bis intended and her sisters, lying at full 
length on the ornamental iron seat, smoking 
the strongest of Latakia out of a showy 
meerschaum, and ruminating over a mysteri- 
ous, and not over clean pocket-bopk, in which 
he was largely pencilling entries, while a little 
round table stood at his elbow with the said 
jug of ale,^ and a half empty bo^; of common 
matches. 

Happily — thrice happily, Mr., and Mrs, 
Ferrars were out also, aud before their return 
the hapless Billy had sucQeeded in restoriug 

o 2 
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his fiiend to comparative respectability, that 
is to say, he had got him into his coat again, 
and had contrived the disappearance of the 
ale jug, and table rimmed with circles from 
the wet glass, which the Major had generously- 
filled to overflowing several times on his own 
account already. 

The next morning, which was the day be- 
fore the wedding, Major Blenkinsop, and 
Billy were listlessly leaning over the gate 
leading into the lane, while they waited for 
the girls, who were putting on their hats for 
one of their everlasting rambles. Billy was 
in the lowest state of despondency, and 
Blenkinsop was trying to console him. 

" Now, look here, Billy," said the Major, 
*^ I'm the last man in the world to persuade a 
fellow to tie himself up with a gal he don't 
fancy. Matrimony's a break as you're 'ar- 
nessed to for life, and go you must, till one 
or other drops in the traces ; therefore, it's 
deuced hard stones to crack if you don't pull 
well with the mare t'other side o' the pole. 
But in this case everything's to your advan- 
tage—two thousand pounds down on the nail, 
and no end of nobs, which, being your wife's 
relations, will no doubt patronise the connec- 
tion ; and then the gal herself, well I she's 
tidy enough, though I don't like those very 
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light chestnuts myself, and she's a little heavy 
in the quarters, and not so clean about the 
fetlocks as she might \)e — more suited for the 
heavy countries than the high-flyers; but you 
can't expect every filly to turn out like our 
little 'orsebreaker, and — but, I say, who the 
dooce is this, Billy?" and Blenkinsop nudged 
Mr. Barlow with his elbow. 

" Why, Lord and Lady Tremorvah, hang 
'em both," muttered Billy; "and of all the 
nasty sneerin' cats — " 

But Major Blenkinsop's eyes were rivetted 
on the figure of the earl as he advanced with 
his wife, humming a tune, and swinging his 
light cane round and round. 

" By jingo I I have an idea I know that 
man," said the Major, getting very red in the 
face. " No — yes — yes I Til be hanged if it 
isn't. 3illy, we're done for." And the Major 
looked round apparently with some ideas of 
flight ; but it was too late. 

Billy swung the gate open, raising his hat 
at the same time, and the Earl, and Countess 
entered. 

*' Morning, Trelawny," said Lord Tremor- 
vah, curtly ; and with a cool stare at the 
Major, which took him in from head to foot, 
he turned on his heel, and went into the house 
with his wife. 



^ 
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" Spotted, blown upon, twigged, in short, 
found out," gasped the M^jor* ** Billy, nay 
boy, the game's all u P." 

"What do you mean?" asked Billy; 
" speak out man." 

" Why, Billy, that's the stranger I told yoii 
of, as came a month ago with Lord Ascott^ 
while you were over at Blenkiron's place, 
what do you call it — ^Middle Park, about 
those yearlings — and bought that identical 
pair of black chestnuts we picked up at 
Thomgrove's." 

" Well, what does that matter ?' said Billy, 
** he's sure not to recognise you." 

** But he has recognised me !" persisted the 
Major. " I could see that in his face." 

" Pshaw 1" returned Barlow. " But even 
then he does not know me." 

" No, that's true," answered Major Bleu* 
kinsop. 

Meanwhile Lord Tremorvah stalked into the 
breakfast room, followed by his wife. They 
were affectionately received by Mrs. Scrope 
and Amelia. The young ones, as the former 
Said, being gone upstairs to dress for a walk. 

*^ And how is the bride elect ?" asked Lady 
Tremorvah, coolly seating herself in the most 
comfortable arm-chair she could find, and 
taking off her hat. 
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^^Oh! as well as can be expected under 
the circumstances/' replied Mrs. Scrope, try- 
ing to modify her look of exultation, and put- 
ting on a becoming shade of maternal regret. 
'* Poor child, she feels the full solemnity of the 
coming event, of course, and however dear he 
may be to her girlish heart, yet her happiness 
is tempered by l^e sorrow she experiences at 
leaving the home of her childhood — ^her 
happy, and innocent childhood — where— 
where — '' here Mrs. Scrope turned her back, 
and wiped away a tear of deep emotion, " she 
and her sisters, and brothers — " 

^^ Skipped about like little baa lambs at 
play, I suppose," said Floience. " Pshaw ! 
Paulina haa been dying to get married for the 
last seven years, and now she has got what 
she wanted, what is there to be sorry 
about ?' 

At this moment, Lord Tremorvah, who 
had been staring out of the window, with his 
eye-glass in his eye, and tapping his boot im- 
patiently with lus cane, turned round. 

^^ Who is that person out there ?' asked he, 
somewhat abruptly. 

" Who— what person ?" asked Mrs. Scrope ; 
" do you meaq Mr, Trelawny-Trelawny ?'^ 

" No, the other, the fellow in the tight plaid 
trowsers," said the Earl. 
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*'0h, that is Mr. Trelawny's friend and 
groomsman of to-morrow," smirked Mrs* 
Scrope, '* Major BlenVinsop." 

" Humph I" said Lord Tremorvah ; " what 
regiment is he in ?" 

** Well, no particular regiment at present/' 
answered Mrs. Scrope, blandly, " but he for- 
merly belonged to the 1001st Dismounted 
Dragoons, Walker's division, I believe." 

"Ah I Hookey Walker's most probably," 
said the Earl, drily, and dropping his eye- 
glass. 

" Yes," returned Mrs. Scrope, smiling in 
happy innocence. " Are you acquainted with 
this regiment. Lord Tremorvah ?" 

"No, indeed, or 'the Army List' either," 
answered the Earl. " Mrs. Scrope, I fear you 
have been grossly imposed on ; the fellow 
whom you call Major Blenkinsop is, by pro- 
fession, a horse-dealer; he owns a concern 
near Ascot, and about a month ago I went 
there with a friend of mine, who bought a 
pair of chestnuts for his wife from this very 
man — who, by-the-bye, almost forgot himself, 
and touched his hat to me as I came in." 

Mrs. Scrope turned a sort of yellowish 
white, the colour the moon might be supposed 
to look if it was really made of green cheese, 
and sunk into a chair. 
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" Oh, Lord Tremorvah/' she gasped, " you 
cannot mean it, you must be mistaken. Major 
Blenkinsop cannot be what you say.'' 

** What's the matter — what's the matter? 
Why, mamma, you look as if you had seen 
a ghost," cried pretty Jemima, entering the 
room at this moment with Desirfee, and her 
sister. 

*' Oh, nothing, my love, or at least a mere 
trifle," answered Lady Tremorvah, sweetly, 
'^onlythatmy husband has just discovered 
that the gentleman who is going to perform 
the interesting office of best man to Mr. Tre- 
lawny to-morrow, is a common horse-dealer, 
that's all." 

^^ Oh, mamma I mamma I is it true ?" 
shrieked Paulina. 

" Perfectly true, my dear," answered Lady 
Tremorvah; **my husband went with Lord 
Ascott to his stables two months ago, and 
bought a pair of horses from him — a pair that 
he had bought at Colonel Thorngrove's sale 
up here. Beally, I must congratulate you on 
your future husband's friends Paulina ; you 
seem likely to become acquainted with a re- 
spectable circle by-and-bye." 

Paulina covered her face with her hands^ 
and began to sob violently* 

o 5 
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^ Oh, mamma ! mamma I this will not 
make any difference to my wedding, wiJl it ? 
I shall be married all the same ? Eemembef , 
Major Blenkinsop's being a horse-dealer does 
not make any difference to William; he Ifl 
rich, for Desir^e says so ; Desir6e has known 
him for years." 

" That is to say, Mrs. Ferrars did know 
him four or five years ago,'* answered Lord 
Tremorvah, ** and that, under peculiar tsir- 
cumstances, over which she had no control ; 
for myself, I have strong suspicions as to 
what Mr. Barlow's profession was then, not ft 

very creditable one, if I am right." 

" You have no business to have any sus- 
picion at all,'' sobbed pretty Polly, spitefully, 
" and I will marry William, so there." 

« Marry him, by all means, if you like,tny 
dear girl,'* answered Lord Tremorvah, coldly. 
"Come, Florence, we had better go back 
again." 

And wishing them ftil a curt good morning, 
he ttiwied ofi his heel, eind went out, followed 
by Florence, «,nd Desir^e. 

" Desir^e," said he, turning to her in ithe 
hall, and speaking impatiently, " ifor heaven's 
sake go, and spieak to your husband, and tell 
him to prevent tbofs^ woimon from maluig 
such infernal fools of themselves. This scan- 



dalous marriage must be pat a stop to at any 
prioe ; it would bring disgrace on the entire 
family, upon us, and upon you, equally ; the 
fellow's antecedents ought to have been 
thoroughly investigated before the engage- 
' ment was allowed to be contracted. D 
it — excuse me, Desir^e, but I really cannot 
help swearing ; I think I'll go, and have a 
talk to your husband myself. Where is 
he?" 

** Tn his study," answered Mrs. Ferrrrs ; 
** but I fear Newell has neither influence nor 
control over Mrs. Scrope, or Paulina, and 
their hearts are absolutely set on this mar- 
riage." 

Desirfee was quite right. Mr. Ferrars sent 
for his step- mother directly Lord Tremorvah 
had left him, but not all his advice, entreaties, 
or remonstrances, could induce her to break 
ofi^ or even defer the marriage. She had had 
an explanation with Major Blenkinsop, she 
said, and was quite satisfied that the decep- 
tion he had practised in calling himself a 
military man was merely a harmless littie 
joke, intended to injure ito ona. Besides, 
Mr. Blenkinsop bad nodiring iio do with Mr. 
Barlow — she meant Mr. Trelawny-Trelawny, 
and Baulina was agoing to marry aot the 
fiaraierybuit'the lattec 
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Then Mr. Ferrars had an interview with 
Mr. Barlow, who appeared in lower spirits 
than ever, and told Newell that he would 
take a thousand pounds down to be off his 
bargain — nay, he eventually descended to five 
hundred, and a dozen of '23 claret thrown in. 

Then Mr. Ferrars had another interview 
with Mrs. Scrope, and Paulina, telling them 
the result of his conversation vrith Mr. 
Barlow. 

But pretty Polly went into screaming hys- 
terics, shrieking that she never — never — 
never would give up her beloved, but cruel 
William ; and Mrs. Scrope flew into a pas- 
sion, and declared that she would bring an 
action for breach of promise against the das- 
tardly villain who had robbed her darling 
child of her peace of mind ; upon which Billy 
meekly declared that he was ready to stick 
to his word, and the storm blew over for the 
nonce. 

But in the evening came Eeginald Scrope, 
and Turfy Newmarket ; they had met acci- 
dentally on the way, and joined company. 
Turfy having arrived the day before at 
Croome Rectory, where he was going to stay 
for a fortnight's grouse shooting. 

When they turned in at the gate, Paulina 
and the hapless Billy were seated on the iron 
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bench on the terrace, and Major — now re- 
duced to Mr, Blenkinsop, with a strong- 
flavoured cigar in his mouth, and his 
hands in his trowsers' pocket, was strolling 
about the lawn with pretty Jemima, who 
stuck very close to him, in spite of the 
revelations of the morning, while the girls 
played a listless game of croquet, or rather 
knocked the balls about, for it could hardly 
be called a game. 

At the sight of their brother, and Captain 
Newmarket, all the girls set up a cry of joy, 
and rushed forward ; even Paulina joined in 
the onset, and Eeginald was nearly smothered 
with kisses. 

It was some minutes before Rex had time 
to notice Billy Barlow, but Captain New- 
market was staring as if moonstruck, first at 
Billy, and then at Mr. Blenkinsop, who had 
joined his friend, and stood in an easy posi- 
tion, with one foot on the seat, occasionally 
taking out his cigar, and spitting on the lawn, 
to demonstrate the familiar terms he was on 
with the family .^ 

At last pretty Folly said, with a blush, and 
a giggle- 

**0h, Reggy, I forgot, I have not intro- 
duced you to William yet." 
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And forthwith she led him up to the inter- 
estiog pair of gentlemen on the garden seat. 

** William, dear, tlua is my brother Beggyr. 
Beggy, Mr. Trelawny-Tielawny." 

Eeginald Bcrope stared, and stared, and 
stared again ; his eyes -wandered haughtily 
from the erown of Mr. Trelawny's sandy head 
down to his white waistcoat, then to his check 
continuations and drab cloth boots, and then 
they wandered back again, and every moment 
his fitce grew blacker. 

As for Captain Newmarket, his face was in* 
dicative of nothing but sheer amazement at 
present. 

Paulina went on with the introductions. 

" Captain Newmarket, William, love ; Mr. 
Blenkingopi Captain Newmarket.'* 

Tnrfy bowed with excessive stiflEness. 

** 1 think i^e have met before," said he, 
drily. 

As for Reginald Scrope, he turned short 
round upon his hed without one word, good, 
bad, or indifferent, and stalked into the 
house, where Mrs. Scrope was busily em- 
ployed in making preparations for the 
morrow. 

M^t. Ferrsrrs was there also, lying on a sofa 
by the window, for his })»alth had not been 
so good lately : Desir^e of course, sat by him. 
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stiiching blithely away at something, or 
another, for oh I miracle of miracles, the 
little matron was learning the use of her 
needle at last, and very expert she was 
getting too. 

Mr. Scrope's greetings were short, and not 
particularly sweet. 

" Is it possible, Mrs. Scrope, that you can 
be aware who that person is that Paulina is 
going to marry to-morrow ? *' asked he when 
they were over. 

" Good gracious, Rex, what do you mean ?" 
exclaimed his step-mother-in^law, in a tone 
at once peevish, and frightened. 

" Why, I mean,*' retorted Reginald, raisini^ 
his voice in a passion — ^^ is it possible ^at 
you can be aware that that man is a common 
horse dealer ? — a man who three years ago 
was a low bill discounter at the back of the 
Strand, and came to some disreputaJble smash 
owing to the interference of the police, and 
who has now set up in trade with that rascal 

Blenkinsop." 

^^ It's a falsehood, a cruel, wicked, un- 
charitable falsehood,'' cried Mrs. Scrope, red 
with fury, " Mr. GCrelawny-Trela wny was the 
bosom Mend of the Viscount Le Poer Ffrench j 
would a nobleman have been intimate with 
such a person as you describe ? " 
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** He might have been obliged to be/' re- 
plied Eeginald, "Lord Ffrench owed him 
thousands, as you have often heard Desir^e 
say — Lord Ffrench had to choose between 
his acquaintance, and utter ruin/' 

" I don't believe it, you are mistaking Mr. 
Trelawny for someone else," cried Mrs. 
Scrope. 

*'I fear there is no mistake," answered 
Captain Newmarket, "the Mr. Trelawny- 
Trelawny we were introduced to on the lawn 
by Miss Paulina as her betrothed is certainly 
the Mr. Barlow, who, as Reginald says, was 
formerly a bill discounter in Wych-street, 
Strand, and is now a sort of head man in 
Blenkinsop's stables ; two years ago he was 
stud groom to some tailor fellow^ by name 
Hopper, who was down at Leicester, and 
made himself the laughing stock of the hunt. 
I knew Barlow well by sight, and used to 
speak to him sometimes, knowing that he had 
seen better days, as many of the gentlemen 
did. He was a first-rate rider too, and we 
used to be amused at the cool way in which 
he appropriated the best hunters in the stud to 
his own use, and mount his master on the 
worst. I believe before that he was whip to 
a small pack in the Heavy Countries, but got 
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dismissed for peculation — good heavens ! 
Scrope, catch your step-mother, she's oflF/' 

And indeed, Mrs. Scrope, overwhelmed by 
Captain Newmarket's revelations touching 
her sonin-law elect, albeit not a swooning 
subject, had fallen on the sofa in a dead faint. 

And so pretty Polly's matrimonial hopes 
were brought to an untimely, or rather a 
timely end. 

Mr. Barlow never entered Cold Comfort 
again, after his encounter with Captain New- 
market, and Eeginald Scrope, no, not so 
much as to pack up his portmanteau, or re- 
cieve the touching adieus of his betrothed^ 
He and Blenkinsop strolled off up the lane 
arm-in-arm, as if enjoying the evening air, 
and arriving at a turn out of sight of the 
house, quickened their pace. They arrived 
at the *' Nag's Head," where they had for- 
merly put up, at ten o'clock that night, and 
despatched a spring cart for their luggage the 
first thing in the morning. 

** So there is an end of that," said Mr. 
Blenkinsop, as he, and Billy, with their bags 
in their hands, turned out of the gate at 
Ascot station, and walked off in the direction 
of the heath. 

** And I don't know that I'm altogether 
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•oiry for it/' answered Billy, with a sigh, 
that appeared to be one of relief. ^^ I sayi 
BlenkinBop, what figure would you take for 
^ The Qaeen o' the May' filly from a friend like 
myself? I should dearly like to give her to 
iKfrs. Ferrars." 

Soon after this overthrow of her dearest 
hopes, Mrs. Serope withdrew the light of her 
countenance from Cold Comfort ; she took 
her numerous assortment of marketable com- 
modities, in the way of daughters, to a small 
famished house near Cheltenham, and the 
wilds about Croome, and Long Kyneton 
knew them no more» 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" LIB PEWT ROI d' TVETOT.** 

OiTE glorious September morning, when the 
sunbeams lay basking on the purple moors, 
where the curlew wheeled, and the black- 
cock crowed amongst the ling and heather ; 
wh'cn the wares danced and sparkled in the 
light, as they came Tolling in up the long 
yellow sandS) and the fresh autumn wind 
laden with th« smell of the seaweed, yet 
softened by the scent of the golden gorse oa 
the low undulating cliffs, cam^ stealing in 
through the open window, Mrs. Ferrars sat 
working in the library, while her husband, 
with his head resting against his hand, sat 
surrounded by farm books, and accounts, for 
he had just finished his morning's work with 
his bailiff. 

Desir6e was humming gaily to herself as 
Bhe stitched away at some diminutive gar- 
ment, which looked very much like a shirt 
for a moderately sized doll, while her work 
basket stood beside her containing various 
tiny articles of clothing, made of the v«ry 
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finest material, and carefally folded ; and her 
husband sat watching the dainty little fingers, 
now grown so clever, as the busy needle 
plied blithely on. 

Then the industrious little woman would 
hold her sunny head on one side for a moment, 
the better to admire her own handiwork, as 
she paused, and held it up for the inspection 
of herself, and the joint proprietor of the 
little being still unborn, for whom these very 
small garments were intended. 

" That is the last, the very last," cried she 
gaily, " and now our little visitor may come 
as soon as he likes, for his mamma is quite 
ready for him," and she began to sing the 
refrain of " Le roi d' Yvetot" — 

<'0h! ohi oh! ahl ah! ah! 
Qael bon 'petit roi o^ ^tait la«" 

as she took off her thimble, and consigned it 
with her work, to the satin-lined basket 
beside her. 

*' Now kiss me instantly Newell, and tell 
me candidly, am I not the most clever little 
mother in the world to have made all my 
small son's small under linen with my very 
own hands ? " And she threw her arms 
fondly round his neck, and held up the 
prettiest little rose-bud of a mouth in the 
world, to be kissed. 
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'* God bless you, and your little son, nay 
darling,'* he murmured with a smile, as he 
looked down into her soft eyes, '' only, as I 
have said before, the son may be a daughter." 

'* Oh I no it won't, I am sure I shall have a 
boy," returned Desir^e with pretty wilfulness 
ad she sat herself on his knee, and began 
drawing his beard through her small, soflt 
hands. 

*'By-the-bye Newell," began she after a 
moment, during which she had been scanning 
his face, " I don't think you have been look- 
ing well lately, and to-day you look worse 
than usual, what is the matter my darling ? " 

** Nothing, you nonsensical little wife," 
answered Newell smiling, " what fancies you 
do take into that pretty little head of yours. 
But by-and-bye Desirfe, when baby has 
arrived, and you are quite well, and strong 
again, we will go away for a bit, say to Ryde, 
or Torquay, or Brighton, where you can en- 
joy yourself, poor little woman, and forget the 
dulness of this bleak prison house." 

'' Ah ! that will be delightful Newell," cried 
Desir^e clapping her hands, " not that Cold 
Comfort is dull you know with youj but a 
little change will be so pleasant; we will 
have a second honeymoon Newell, won't it be 
jolly ? " 
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^^ A fieoond^ darling ? Why you have had 
xune already/' answered Mr« Ferrars, laughing 
— " I never saw such an exegeante little xnar-^ 
qnise ia my life — oh I dear, here is Florence^ 
Desir^e/* 

^^ Feste I " said Desir^^ inhospitably ; and 
the next n^oment Lady TceaKirTah entered 
the room. 

" Oh I Desir^e/' said her Ladyship, whei;i 
the first greetings were over, ^^I want to 
know if you will come for a drive this inoni* 
ing, it is so fdghtfolly dull at Oroome that 
I am ennuyie, to deaths and I waat to pay i^ 
call at Colonel Thorngrove's old place; I 
have not brought the Oroome pony carriage, 
because I knew you would not go out in it^ SQ 
perhaps you don't mind ordering your own." 

Mrs. Ferrars raag the bell, and went to put 
on her hat ; a few minutes after, she returned 
looking as fresh as the morning itself, with 
her parasol, in her hand^ and buttoning her 
gloves as the came. 

" You wou't be dull without me, dear old 
boy, will you ? " said Uesir^e, kissing him. 

" No, darling," he answered^ returning the 
caress, " I shall have a long morning of 
work — good-bye, little one, enjoy yourael:^ 
and come back safe, and sound/' 

*' Oh I dear, oh 1 dear," cried the CountQSS^ 
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with an affeoted laugb^ ^^ have 70a not got 
oyeor that nonsense yet? '* 

"No, and I sadly fear we never shall,'' 
answered Mr. Ferrars, smiling^ ^' a most un- 
fashionable man and wife, are we not Florry. 
I wonder you don't cut us/* 

"I should if I believed it genuine/' answered 
Florence, laughing pleasantly; and then she 
whispered, playfully pinching Desirde^s cheeks 
** but I don't, you know, my dear — ah 1 pretty 
deceiver, / am not to be fooled -like the poor 
moths of men that flutter round that naughty 
taper." 

The pony carriage was at the door, and the 
two ladies settled themselves comfortably 
within. Lady Tremorvah offered to bo Jehu, 
so Desir^e relinquished the reins to her, and 
they drove off up the lane. Their way led 
past the great lodge gates of Croome, and 
thence towards Long Kjneton ; only that 
when they reached the finger*post at the 
comer of the four cross roads, they took the 
one to the right leading to Baddesley, which 
skirted the Croome property. It was from 
that point that the finest view was to be 
obtained of the grand old Abbey, with its 
crumbling cloisters, and irregular mullioned 
windows, as it stood half embosomed in woods. 

^^ I wonder you can bear to live so near 
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Croome, Desir^e/' said Lady Tremorvah, *' it 
must be dreadM to have once possessed such 
a place, and then to be destined to live within 
sight of its gates/' 

Desir^e sighed. Her husband was not near 
now, so she might indulge in the luxury for 
once. 

" Yes, I was very happy at Croome," she 
said, musingly. 

" Well, do not despair, you may be happy 
there again, perhaps," said Lady Tremorvah. 

Desir^e looked at her, inquiringly. *' How?' 
said she, " I don't see how we could ever go 
back to Croome — unless, indeed " — 

'' Unless, what ? '' 

" Unless Baddesley was to die, of course/' 
answered Desir^e, " Dr. Smyth says he does 
not believe he will ever be strong again^ his 
constitution has received such a shock, that'* — 

** Oh I Baddesley Ferrars will not die," said 
Lady Tremorvah, with a laugh that jarred on 
Desirde's ears, *' I did not mean that — can 
you not imagine any other way in which you 
might go back to Croome." 

" No, indeed,'' replied Desir6e, with a smile, 
" as I don't think Baddesley is at all likely to 
make over the Abbey to us by deed of gift.*' 

" Nor I either," answered Florence — " but 
is it possible that with all your devotion to 
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Newell, you have not noticed how ill he is 
looking, Desirfe ? Why, all the world sees it 
but you, and everyone says that the loss of 
Croome is killing him/' 

" Newell," exclaimed Desir^e, in a choking 
voice, and turning red, and pale alternately — 
'* what, my husband ?" 

"In fact, people say that if he goes on 
fretting as he has done for the last two months 
you will soon be a widow." 

" Oh I no, I will not believe it, I will not," 
cried Desir^e, with a tearless sob. " Newell 
is not ill, he is a little worried, he looks a 
little thin, but that is all." 

" Pretty little hypocrite," sneered Florence, 
with one of her peculiar smiles, " but you don't 
deceive me, you know. And then bow about 
Croome ? — but what are you doing, Desir^e ?" 

For Mrs. Ferrars had suddenly seized the 
reins in a manner that threw the ponies back 
on their quarters. 

" Why, this," cried Desir^e, with her cheeks 
on fire, and her eyes blazing with anger — *' I 
will not sit beside you another moment, you 
wicked woman.*' 

And suiting the action to the word, she 
sprang out, and gaining the footpath began 
walking rapidly towards home. 

VOL. Ill p 
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The ConnteBS stared at her for a moment, 
then shrugged her shoulders with a sarcastic 
laugh, and drove on. ** Hypocritical little 
fool 1 " soliloquised she, whipping up the greys, 
" if her idiot of a deformed husband was to die 
to-morrow, she would marry Baddesley 
Ferrars before a year was over — and she knows 
it as well as I do, for all her ridiculous airs of 
devotion/' 

Meanwhile Desir6e hurried on ; she had a 
walk of three miles before her, but she thought 
nothing of it in her distress, and excitement. . 

" Oh 1 it caunot be true — Newell is not 
going to die,'' she sobbed. ** Oh I my hus- 
band, my husband! " and she then quickened 
her steps — she did not know how tired she 
was until she turned in at the garden gate. 
She crossed the hall and entered, the library 
where she had been sitting with her husband 
when Florence came in. 

" Desir^e 1" exclaimed Newell, in astonish* 
ment, "what brings you back so soon, my 
darling ?' 

And he hastily covered over a grave look- 
ing document that was lying before him on 
his desk, but too late, for Desir^e saw that it 
was his Will. 

Her only answer was to throw herself into 
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his arms, and burst into a passion of hysterical 
tears. 

*'My darling, what is the matter?" said 
Newell, soothingly ; " don't cry so, for mercy's 
sake — tell me who has grieved you, my wife 
— has Florence been saying anything to vex 
you ?'' 

*' Yes indeed 1 she is a horrid woman,'' 
sobbed Desir6e ; *' a wicked, detestable, cruel 
wretch-^ oh 1 Newell, what do you think she 
said?" 

"I cannot tell, my dear love; but what- 
ever it was it should not grieve you, you 
ought to know Florence by this, Desirfee," 
and he pushed baclc her bright hais^ and 
kissed her soothingly, as a father might have 
done with a spoiled, and petted, child, the one 
darling of his heart. 

**Well, she said that you were very ill, 
Newell; that you were worrying yourself 
into your grave about Croome, and would 
most likely die soon, and leave m6''-~here she 
clung passionately round his neck. 

'* Was that all?" asked her husband, with 
a smile. 

" No, but that was the worst," answered 
Desir^e, indignantly. ^ I did not eare foor the 
rest." 
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** And what was the rest ?*' 

*' Oh 1" she hinted, " that when ever you 
were — were — I can't say the word." 

" Dead," suggested Mr, Ferrars, with 
another smile, as he kissed her wet eye- 
lashes. 

'' Yes," answered Desiree, " that I should 
marry Baddesley Ferrars ; so then I told her 
exactly what I thought of her, and after that 
I jumped out of the carriage, and came 
home." 

" What 1 you walked home, my darling ?'* 
cried Newell, ** that was very imprudent ; you 
must be dreadfully tired." 

** No, not very, I was too miserable to 
think about it — and oh ! Newell, what was 
that dreadful paper you were looking at when 
1 came in ?" 

" Well, it really was something frightful," 
answered Mr. Ferrars, laughing, " it was my 
Will, Desiree; I was looking over it to see if 
there was anything else I could possibly do 
for my little wife, in case anything happened 
to me.'' 

"Ohl Newell 1 Newell I" she cried, pas- 
sionately, " if anything happened to you, I 
. should never live to want anything again." 

" Well, don't let us think anything more 
about it, my own dear love — my little wife," 
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he answered, " and never take any notice 
again of what my sister says; I shall cer- 
tainly speak to her about this, though, I 
think it was infamous of her to let you walk 
all the way from Baddesley, And now, 
darling, lie down upon the sofa, I will ring 
for your maid to take your things up stairs, 
and we will have lunch in here together/' 

Meanwhile Lady Tremorvah stayed 
luncheon at Colonel Thorngrove's old place, 
and returned leisurely home in the afternoon. 
She was driving Desir^e's greys down the 
Croome lane, when she met one of the grooms 
from the Eed House, spurring along in hot 
haste. 

At the sight of her ladyship he pulled up 
for a moment to communicate the intelligence 
that his mistress had been taken very ill, and 
that he was going to telegraph to town for 
Sir Sloane Harley, and call on Dr. Smyth by 
the way. 

"Oh!'' said Lady Tremorvah, sweetly, 
'* then I am sure I shall be in the way at Cold 
Comfort," and turning in at the Croome gates, 
she drove straightway to the Abbey, and sent 
back the pony carriage by the groom. 

The great London man, who had been ap- 
pointed to attend Mrs. Ferrars, in her confine- 
ment, did not arrive till it was all over, and 
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Desir^e^B long expected, much wished for 
little son saw the light of this world several 
hours before he made his appearance. 

Desir^e bore her trial courageously-*-it was 
as a fox hunt, and a battle should be, shorti 
sharp, and decisive, and by six o'clock the 
next morning the little marquise was sleeping 
peacefully with her baby folded in her arms, 
and looking the picture of happiness. 

** God bless her,'' said old Dr. Smyth to 
Newell, ** she makes the prettiest little mother 
£ ever set eyes on — you should just see hier 
as she lies asleep.'' 

" And the baby ?' asked Mr. Ferrars, with 
an anxiety he could not conceal, " is he— *ifi 
he— all right?" 

" All right ? I should think so," answered 
Dr. Smyth, reassuringly ; " he is very tiny, 
but then Mrs. Ferrars says * what can you ex> 
pect from such a little mother,' " and the old 
doctor laughed, " and he will grow biggef-, 
you know. I don't recommend you to men- 
tion that you think him small to his mother, 
for she thinks him the most beautiful child 
that ever was bom^ of course." 

" Thank God ; you have taken a load off 
my breast, doctor," answered Newell, breath- 
ing a sigh of relief. ** When may I see my litde 
wife and child ?" 
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** Directly Mrs. Ferrars wakes ; we promised 
her that she should show you the baby her- 
self. Miad, you are very pleased with it, Mr. 
Ferrars ; you must not disappoint her." 

" As if there were any circumstances under 
which I should not be pleased with my dar** 
ling's baby/* answered Mr. Ferrars, with a 
happy smile, ^' unless, indeed, she was 
married to some one ebe, and that is a catas- 
throphe which naturally I cannot contem- 
plate at present." 

" No ; yet «he was very nearly somebody 
else's wife once, you know, Mr. Ferrars.*' 

" Don't speak of it, Doctor," cried Newell, 
with a passionate gesture, ^^I cannot bear to think 
of that time, and its dreadful suffering, even 
now ; she was always dearer than life to me." 

^^ And she returns the compliment," an- 
swered Dr. Smyth, " I am sure I never saw 
a more devoted little wife ; and any one who 
can pretend to believe to the contrary must 
be deaf, blind, and a fool besides." 

" Ah ! 1 do not know what I have done to 
win so much love," said Newell, with deep 
emotion; ** confess, old friend, you who have 
known me so many years, that you never ex- 
pected to see the day when I should be a 
husband, and father*" 

** I will confess it, Mr. Ferrary," answered 
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the old doctor, helping himself to snuff from 
his old silver box, '* but then I did not know 
Miss Ffrench. The first time I ever sa^ her 
walking with you on the terrace, I said to 
myself, * That is the wife for Mr. Scrope/ 
Bless your life, it did not take a prophet to 
see which way the wind blew with either of 
you ; all her soul was in her eyes as she 
turned them up to your face, and you looked 
so happy that I hardly recognised you for the 
same man I had seen the night before. Well, 
you see it has come all right, and there is the 
baby up stairs : the best end that any romance 
could have — and I must be off" — looking at 
his old-fashioned gold watch, about the size of 
a warming-pan. 

" No, not the end of our romance. Doctor," 
returned Newell, laughing, " for our romance 
will never have an end." 

" Wait, wait," answered Doctor Smyth, good 
humouredly, " until half a dozen more little 
ones are running up and down stairs, dancing 
out of the nursery directly the nurse's back 
is turned, and invading the privacy of papa's 
study ; and then we shall see." 

*' The more the better ; I am sure I shall 
never grumble," retorted Newell, laughing, 
'' you know I was always fond of children." 
But in a moment a cloud came over his face. 
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** Ton are thinking of the money it takes 
to maintain a large family, Mr. Ferrars ; the 
hole it makes in a man's income to send half- 
a-dozen boys to Eton, and keep French and 
German governesses tor the girls," said Doctor 
Smyth, " but do not despair ; Croome may 
not be so far lost as you think it. Sir Bad- 
desley Ferrars is much shattered in health 
since his long illness, and he does not live the 
life that he ought to at any time, much less in 
his state: late hours, racketting, wine, and 
women; I greatly fear he is going headlong 
to the deuce; happily, he cannot take the 
property with him.** 

** No," answered Newell gravely, " but I 
should be sorry for any harm to happen to my 
cousin ; he and I were once dear friends, when 
I had few men whom I could call so, and 
though he bears me such an unjust grudge 
on the subject of my dear wife, and so stead- 
fastly refuses to be reconciled to us, yet I can- 
not forget old days, and what he once was to 
me. 

" No," answered the old Doctor, taking up 
his hat and gloves, " but still, fifteen thou- 
sand a-year is fifteen thousand a-year. Good 
morning, Mr. Ferrars ; I shall be in again 
about noon, just to see that all is going on 
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right; but at present Mrs. Ferrars is getting 
on ad well as she possibly could." 

So saying he went out, and the wheels of 
his old rumbling gig were soon to be heard 
rolling up tbe lane, while Mr. Ferrars re- 
mained deep in thought, with his head resting 
on his hands, and his dark eyes fixed on 
nothing, until Mary, the pretty parlour maid 
of old times, brought in breakfast, and Newell 
bestirred himself from his happy reverie to 
pour out a solitary cup of tea, as in ins 
bachelor days gone by. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

D£SIB]££'S NEW DOLL. 

It was ten o'clock when Desire's maid tapped 
at the door of her master's study, and brought 
the message that Mrs. Ferrars was awake and 
asking for her husband. 

Desir^e had had her breakfast, and the 
pretty pink, and white breakfast things stood 
on a tray <50vered with a snowy damask cloth 
by the bed side. The windows were open, 
with their long French boxes filled with 
mignionette, geraniums, and luxuriant creep- 
ing plants, and the balmy air, scented with the 
gorse and wild thyme of J;he moorlands, stole 
in through the fresh white muslin curtains 
very softly, and kissed the fair forehead of the 
little new made mother, as she lay watching 
with happy expectation for her httsband. 

Her lovely face was softly flushed, her eyes 
were luminous with happiness, and the fair 
floating hair, carelessly confined by a pale 
pink ribbon, would stray from under the most 
coquettish Httle Marie Stuart cap in the world, 
with a xosette of lace and pink ribbcax in the 
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centre ; while from time to time she peeped 
under the clothes with an indescribably be- 
witching air, just to have one more look at 
the wee, wee treasure, with the tiny red hands, 
and little round head covered with soft dark 
hair, that lay like a bundle of flannel, and 
cambric, curled up close to her mother's heart. 

At last he came ; the he in italics of all her 
girlish dreams, the Hero of her first love, the 
worshipped husband of her brief married life, 
the idolised father of her new born darling ; 
and the next moment she lay folded in his 
arms, with her fair face pressed to his soft 
dark beard. It was some minutes before 
either of them could speak ; at last Newell 
managed to ask, in a voice husky with 
emotion — 

" My darling child, how are you ? Ah I 
Desir6e, how anxious I have been." 

" Oh I I am very well, Newell ; I am a little 
weak, of course, but, oh I I feel so happy*' — 
and she kissed him passionately — '* but don't 
call me * child ' any more, you silly old hus- 
band ; it is high time you left off calling me 
child, indeed, when I have a child of my own. 
But don't you want to see your little son, 
Newell r 

" Want to see him, my dear I Have I not 
been burning with impatience for the last four 
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hours to see both of yon ?" answered Newell. 
" Where is he r 

** Where is he I" echoed Desirfee ; " where 
should he be but in his mother's arms, I 
wonder." 

And she laughed joyously, as with soft, soul 
beaming eyes she lifted a corner of the little 
flannel shawl which enveloped the warm, soft 
bundle in her arms, and displayed the tinest 
of tiny babies to the admiring eyes of its father, 
just as it lay asleep, with its wee hands folded 
like some unopened daisy bud, and its little 
face turned to the warm shelter of its mother's 
bosom. 

** God help us I What a tiny mite,'' thought 
Mr. Ferrars, as he bent over his little son, and 
the thought came into his mind, " what would 
my poor girl do if he was to die ?" 

** Is he not a dear little man, Newell ?" 
asked Desir^e, proudly as she stroked the 
down upon that tiny head with her small 
white finger, on which shone the plain gold 
circlet that Newell had placed there one winter 
morning nine happy months ago ; " of course 
he is not very big, but what can you expect of 
a baby only five hours old ? And then he 
will grow bigger, won't he ?" And she looked 
up into her husband's face with a sort of wist- 
ful enquiry, as if she, too, in her heart thought 
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him a tiny mite, and wanted to be oon- 
tradicted. 

" No doubt he will grow bigger, darling/* 
said Mr. Ferrsu^a, soailing softly ; ^^ may I kiss 
him, Desir^e, or do you think it will wake 
himr 

Bat Mrs. Ferrars accorded her gracious pear* 
iDission, so the father bent down and pressed 
a soft, yet infinitely tender kiss on the face of 
his little son. 

Then the nurse came in to say that it was 
time for Mr. Ferrars to leave the room, as he 
was making Mrs. Ferrars talk teo much, and 
the doctor said she was to be kept perfectly 
quiet. But Desir^ plea/ded «o hard to have 
her husband left with her, that Nurse Cowan 
at last relented, on condition that Mr. Ferrars 
would send £or his books and desk, and remain 
perfectly still while Mrs. Ferraors tried to go 
to sleep again. 

Time passed on^ and Newell and Desirde 
were hap^ia- than the day was long, for in 
less ihsLa a month ishe was up, and tabout 
agaiflft ;; and baby lired, and (throve. He ^vas 
always a orery smaM baby, it is true — even his 
moidier was obliged to confess that-*4mt wJbiat 
he wiunted in .-size, he made iq) fbor in >intelli- 
genee, as '^e remarked. 

^^ Besides, look at Jbis hade," che WKMild etsr 
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olahn, triumphantly, " did anyone «ver see a 
baby with such hair before ? — just the colour 
of his father's, too." And she used to put 
the round little downy head against her hus- 
band's, just where the sunlight warmed the 
soft brown fluff into gold. *' And then, is 
he not ridiculously like Newell, too ? just the 
same eyes, and the same smile — and he is 
always smiling, bless his dear, good, little, 
contented heart — Oh I he is the very best 
little baby that ever was bom, and his mother 
loves him.'' Which last was, of course, a 
piece of news that nobody knew before, or 
could possibly have guessed. 

Then she used to go dancing round the 
room with him, letting him pull all her -hair 
down fifty times a day, and grab at the holly 
and mistletoe decorating the pictures and 
Vases on the mantel-pieoe at Christmas, and 
iiick his tiny fists into her wort basket to the 
con^fusion of a,ll the tapes and cotton. Finally 
she used to settle like some charmmg flppecieb 
of btitterfly oil her husband'^ knee, and sit 
there with her dainty little feet crossed, while 
baby made ba^oc with papa's beard, or 
f^mudged hk petpefs witb mk which latter feidt 
Desir^e dedlaiied wafs a 'sure sign that hereafter 
he would be a <great writer likeihis fathen. .Kot 
iktit he was^a valkj ot* obtPOBiye lidoy in hiwr 
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self, though ; quite the contrary, he was a 
very quiet, little man, who lay on his mother's 
lap for hours together in the most contented 
of baby fashions, sucking his tiny fists, and 
crowing happily to himself and hen He 
neither laughed nor cried loudly, but used to 
lie cooing, and smiling up at his mother's face 
with a sort of trustful helplessness that was 
infinitely touching to her; and when he cried, 
which he very rarely did, except when the 
nurse made her appearance, or a visitor tried 
to take him from Desir^e for a moment — he 
simply puckered up his wee brown face, and 
squeezed out a few tears, which had the de- 
sired effect of making his mother snatch him 
hastily back again for the purpose of kissing 
them away. But, as a general rule, he was 
a peculiarly quiet child, indeed there was 
something almost subdued in his little baby 
ways, and a certain pensive wistfulness in his 
dark eyes (those eyes so like his father's), or 
Desirfe fancied so — ^in fact he was a tiny 
second edition of Newell, the living image of 
him in his babyhood ; and it was that, per- 
haps, which made him so infinitely dear to 
his mother. Did Desir6e think in the depths 
of her passionately tender heart that her de- 
votion to this baby could in any way atone 
for the neglect, and coldness, and abandon* 
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ment meted out to that other one, who forty 
years and more ago had come into a world 
when he was not wanted, and to a mother 
who wished him dead — that baby who had 
grown up in loneliness and isolation, and who 
was now her own idolised lover-husband? 
Perhaps so. At all events, it is certain that 
she clung to this wee feeble atom of humanity 
as if her whole heart and soul were wrapped 
up in him, as if he was the ghost of that poor 
little Newell whom she had never known ex- 
cept from hear-say ; and that by petting him, 
and loving him, and sacrificing herself to him, 
she might lay the haunting memory of that 
bygone infant misery, which it harrowed up 
her wife and mother soul to think of. Her 
child's father had been left entirely to the 
care of strangers, but she would scarcely let 
a servant's hands touch his son ; his mother 
could hardly endure him in her presence, but 
Desir^e and her baby were inseparables; 
and Newell, whose eyes alone fathomed the 
depths of her love for himself, read her in- 
most heart, and loved her if possible — oh ! 
it was hardly possible — better than before. 

One cold, wet day in February, when 
everything looked dull, and gloomy without, 
wrapped in a dense, wet mist, Desir^e was sit- 
ting over the cheerful fire in her little morn- 
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ing room, with her feet on the fender, and her 
work on the table beside hen She had been 
making a tiny pinafore, in readiness for the 
time when Newell, junior, should be put iu 
short elothes, trimming it ever so prettily 
with enire^deux of fine Valenciennes lace, 
over pale pink ribbon; but now she had 
thrown her work aside with the needle stuck 
carelessly in it, and her thimble lying beside, 
while she sat lost in smiling contempladon of 
baby, who lay on her lap, crowing very 
Boftly, and industriously sucking hi£» tiny fists, 
while his wistful, wondering eyes, were up- 
turned to her face in a very ecstasy of baby 
contentment, and happiness, engendered by the 
warmth of the fire, the presence of his mamma, 
and the fact that he had only just finished his 
breakfast. I don't know why, nor wherefore, 
but while I am describing them, that picture 
of Miiller's in the Academy this year (" The 
impatient baby,'' it was called) will come 
persistently into my mind, though, at first 
sight, there seems to be small connection 
between the two ; for Miiller's little mother 
(in this painting, I mean) was a dark, Italian 
contadina, whereas Desir^e was as fair as the 
daylight, and her small son was saying his 
grace, while the little bambinello, swa4;hed 
about in linen afiter the custom of his natioa, 
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waB obviously giving his mamnui some broad 
hints that he was ready for his supper-— I 
suppose it was sometiiing in the soul of the 
pieture, for if ever a picture had a soid that 
one had, and it was hard to believe that that 
mother und child were canvass instead of real 
flesh and blood, as they smiled down from 
the walls of Burlington House. 

By-and-bye Desir^e happened to look up, 
and caught sight of her husband, who had 
dropped his newspaper, and was watching 
herself, and the little one wit^ a half-smile of 
grave amusement. 

" What are you smiling at, Newell?" asked 
she. 

" At you, dear ; I was wondering how long 
you would sit there feasting your eyes on your 
child if nobody interrupted you," answered 
Mr. Ferrars. 

Then he wheeled his arm-chair nearer to 
hers, and leaning his hand on her shoulder, 
bent over his little son, with his dark bearded 
face pressed close to the mother's fair one. 

" Happy little baby,'' murmured he, taking 
one of the tiny hands in his own, " I never 
saw such a perfect picture of contentment as 
he looks now ; and no wonder, with such a 
mother." 

Desir^e glanced up and smiled. 
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" I have been watching you both for the 
last half-hour,*' continued Newell, "and I 
am sure that you and baby have a language 
peculiar to yourselves, which you both un- 
derstand perfectly. Listen to him now, he 
takes no notice of me whatever, but lies 
sucking his little wee fists, and smiling up at 
you with that quiet, little, soft coo-coo of 
ecstasy which means, * T love you, I love you, 
I love you !' Isn't it so?" 

**Well, I think so," laughed Desir^e, as 
she pinched the little face fondly, whereupon 
baby laughed, and crowed most energetically. 

" Do you know I have half a mind some- 
times to be jealous of my own child," said 
Mr. Ferrars, good-humoaredly, "it is very 
hard after being king so long, to be dethroned 
in favour of a tyrannical small rival like 
that." 

"Nonsense, you silly old husband," said 
Desirfee, " as if baby was not a part of your- 
self; as if I did not love you in him and him 
in you." 

" I know it, my darling," answered Newell, 
" I was only joking, of course ; and as 
mothers grow young again in their daughters, 
why should not fathers in their sons? Often 
when I see you with your little one in your 
arms, my own childhood comes back to me, 
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and I feel that God has compensated to me 
for all its neglect, and misery by giving me 
such a devoted mother for my son/' 

At this moment they were interrupted by 
a knock at the door, and a sei^vant entered. 

** Please, sir," said she, " Mrs. Judd is here, 
and wants to know if she can speak to you.*' 

Mrs. Ferrars looked up quickly. *' Who is 
this Mrs. Judd, Newell?'' asked she. 

"My old nurse, darling, you have ofteu 
heard me speak of her, I pension her, you 
know — Mary, tell Mrs. Jiidd I will come in a 
moment.*' 

" That woman — Oh ! Newell," exclaimed 
Desiree. 

" Yes, that woman," answered Mr. Ferrars, 
laughing — "never mind, Desiree, she won*t 
bewitch your child, though she is very much 
like a bad fairy as regards personal appear- 
ance, and for ought I know may ride on a 
broomstick." And he left the room. 

When her husband had disappeared Mrs. 
Ferrars bent low over her baby, and kissed 
the little hands and features passionately, as 
if Mrs. Ann Judd's name had called up recol- 
lections that had filled her heart with con- 
flicting emotions — her husband might forget 
and forgive all, but she — she who had heard 
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everything down to the stoiy of the poor littLs 
drowned puppy ~-n€ver would. 

^^ I cannot understand it, my own precioaa 
darling — no I cannot/' whispered she address- 
ing her unconscious infant, ^^ how any mother 
could have behaved so, above all Mb (uother/' 

At this moment the door opened again, and 
Mr. Ferrars entered again, with a hard-fea- 
tured, cunning, cruel-looking old woman, in 
a shabby black dress, and widow's bonnet ; 
for although her former partner had forgotten 
to have the marriage oeremony performed 
between them, Mrs. Judd had thought it resi- 
pectable to put on weeds at his decease, and 
had worn them ever since, though that must 
have taken place full sixteen years ago. 

** Desir^e, this is my old nurse," said Mr. 
Ferrars, introducing this widow iudeed, to his 
wife. " I have brought her to see you, and 
our baby — you know she was intimately- 
acquainted with me when I was his age, and 
even younger.** 

Mrs. Judd leered and curtsied several timesi, 
which demonstrations Mrs. Ferrars received 
very coldly — her Austrian lip was protruded 
haughtily, and she pressed baby closer in her 
arms, with a significant gesture betokening no 
sort of friendliness for her husband's former 
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attendant; while baby, on bis part, stared 
wonderingl J at the forbidding-looking elderly 
female, with all the fingers of one small hand 
in his mouth ; but finding that there was ap- 
parently no conspiracy on foot to take himfirom 
his mamma, he soon recovered his equanimity, 
and began to kick, and laugh again, spreading 
out his little pink toes to the fire. 

" Well, Ann,*' said Mr. Ferrars, good- 
humouredly, and with evident pride in his 
wife and child^ ^^ you are an excellent judge 
of babies, what do you think of my son and 
heir ? Mrs. Ferrars persists in saying that he 
is exactly like his papa ; as if it was possible 
to see any resemblance between a dark- 
bearded, middle-aged individual like myself, 
aud a tiny soft mite like thafr— *' And Newell 
pinched his child's little fat chin, and snapped 
his fingers to make him laugh. 

" Well, for the matter o' iJiat, Sir, I mudit 
say I never did see such aa extraordinaiy 
likeness," answered Mrs. Judd, leering coax- 
ingly at Newell junior, ^^ I declare it a'coost 
gave me a turn when I first came in and 86e 
your good lady, which if you'll excuse my 
saying so, is the exact image of your poor 
dear ma what's gone, with baby in her lap as 
like yourself when you was that age, as two 
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rain drops— laws, it seemed as if I could see 
her over again, witt you in her arms, Sir/' 

" Did you ever see Mrs. Ashbourne- Scrope 
with my husband in her arms, then ? " asked 
Desir^e, with a sort of constrained irony. 

" Did I ever see her? surelie I did, ma'am— 
didn't I my pretty dove ? " — ^holding out her 
own arms invitingly to baby, who made a 
wry face, and clutched hold of his mamma's 
dress — " a many times." Which was a slight 
exaggeration on Mrs. Judd's part, considering 
that she bad only seen her once ; on which 
occasion Mrs. Ashbourne Scrope had held her 
child as if he had been some kind of animal 
that had been forced into her unwilling arms, 
and had given him back again on the earliest 
available opportunity, with a great air of relief. 

" If I looked at him long I could raly take 
him for the speret of his father when he was 
a baby," continued Mrs. Judd, *' that's just 
'ow he used to lie in the cot and smile at me 
while I sat at work for 'im ; and the 'ead 
'ousemaid she used to come into the nursery 
sometimes and say, says she, * Lors, Mrs. Judd, 
'Ow mortal fond you be of that child, and 'ow 
he does grow under your tender care' (he did, 
thinner), ' why I see a difference every time 
I look at 'im.' Says I, * yes ' I says, * I 'opes I 
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do my duty by that darling h 'infant, and 
them 'is parients what 'ave placed confidence 
in me/ Says she, * I'm sure you love 'im 
better than your own ' — for you see I had a 
son just his age at nurse.*' (Mrs. Judd did not 
add **at the Eed House," where he was 
smuggled in, and kept during the long absence 
of Mr. and Mrs, Scrope, till he was nearly two 
years of age) — '* * Not better ' says I, * but as 
well ; ' and indeed I fear as I did neglect mj 
own flesh and blood for the sake of that dear 
child, and I only 'opes as providence won't 
lay the untimely end of my poor dear Will 
to my account — ^poor lad 'e died hinnocent, 
an' wery young." Here Mrs. Judd applied 
a blue cotton handkerchief to her maternal 
eyes, and shed a brace of tears to the memory 
of Mr. William Judd, who had been killed 
accidentally in a poaching fray with some 
keepers, whom he and his companions had 
brutally assaulted ; and as at that time he was 
a brawny muscular man of thirty-five, it may 
be supposed that his mother's neglect of him 
at an early period of his existence had not 
been very fatal in its effects. Mrs. Judd 
stayed for a considerable time longer, and 
regaled Mrs. Ferrars with a number of vera- 
cious anecdotes concerning the babyhood of 
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her husband, by which the trostworthiness of 
her own character, and the strength of her 
love for him were fully demonstrated. 

Desir^e listened very coldly, but without 
any indication of the anger that was within 
her, until in the height of her enthusiasm her 
husband's faithful old nurse attempted to take 
the baby from her arms, and then all Desir^e's 
wrath burst forth, and gathering up her child 
with a gesture very expressive of defending 
him from the contamination of that bad old 
woman's touch, she swept out of the room 
with an air of dignity quite astounding in 
such a small marquise. Ten minutes after 
Mr. Ferrars found her in her bedroom kissing, 
and crying over her child in a most excited 
manner, without the slightest apparent cause. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PALE HORSE BACKED TO WIN. 

And now for a few words concerning the fete 
of some of the leading personages who have 
figured in this veracious history, before wo 
bring it to a close. 

First and foremost, on the list of marriages 
comes that of Lady Carry Vernon, who early 
in the spring, took Lord Hernshaw to be hev 
wedded husband. Desir^e was, unfortunately, 
disqualified to be one of the ten bridesmaids 
who appeared on that occasion^ by the small 
fact of her little son^ as she said, with a merry 
laogh ; but there was a splendid ball in the 
evening, at which she was the gayest of the 
gay, and the lovliest of the lovely. She 
daaced till daylight, and collected such a 
bevy of new adavirers that she told New<dl 
she must put them all down in a list alpha- 
betically, that they might fairly take their 
tarn in Mrs. Bluebeaxd's cloaet, when she had 
disposed of himself. 

In March, too, Selina Scrope became Mrs. 
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Payne, and took up her abode from hence- 
forth at Croome Eectory, to the infinite satis- 
£Eiction of Mrs. Scrope, who, I regret to say, 
had not found her *' chicks" beset with admir- 
ing suitors even in Cheltenham. But if that 
excellent woman had hoped to locate herself 
frequently at the abode of her clerical son-in- 
law, she must have been woefully disappointed. 

Parson Payne, as we know, had concieved 
a violent, and of course unjust prejudice 
against his virtuous, and exemplary mother- 
in-law, and not long after his marriage, he 
gave her decidedly to tmderstand that in 
marrying Selina he had no intention of 
mariying the whole family, beginning with 
herself; indeed, not three months after the 
wedding the two ruling powers came to high 
words which ended in a breach between the 
families — or at least between the belligerent 
parties ; for the girls still continued friendly. 
The fact was this — no sooner was his honey- 
moon over than Mrs. Scrope gave herself, and 
her five unmarried treasures a pressing in- 
vitation to go and stay with her son and 
daughter, for an unlimited period ; hospitably 
entreating herself to make herself at home, 
and remain as long as she pleased. 

But at the end of nine weeks Mr. Payne 
began to feel that he had had enough of the 
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swarm ; especially as Mrs. Scrope manifested 
a decided inclination for prying into his 
private affairs, probably with the laudable 
intention of finding out whether he had 
always been blameless before his marriage ; 
coming in between himself and his wife in a 
sort of sly, underhand way, carrying little 
tales to her, and trying to find out things from 
the servants about his goings out and his 
comings in — how late he stopped at such and 
such a house — whether he took Mrs. Payne 
with him ever — and if not, whether he was 
always in a state of clerical sobriety on his 
return, &c., &c. So at last, after giving her 
various strong hints which she was smilingly 
blind to, he told her plainly, though politely, 
that he had made arrangements with several 
bachelor friends of his, who were all coming 
down to Croome in the following week, and 
that he should be glad if she could make it 
convenient to resign her present quarters. 
The word bachelor however, had a magical 
effect on. Mrs. Scrope, so she told Mr. Payne 
with playful earnestness ''not to mind them" 
(herself and girls) " they could manage to 
sleep anywhere ; on shakedowns, on the 
dining-room floor, on the sofas, anywhere, so 
she begged him not to put himself to any in- 
convenience for them." 
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Mn Payne insisted that he could not think 
for a moment of allowing ladies to be so 
badly accommodated in his house ; besides he 
said, selfishness was not a failing of his, and 
he had been blessed with their society so long 
that he could not reconcile it to his conscience 
any longer to deprive Mr. and Mrs. Ferrars 
of the same treat. 

Mrs. Scrope stuck to her point, Mr. Payne 
stuck to his, and a quarrel was the conse^ 
quence ; the end was that Mrs. Scrope 
declared majestically, that she would not stay 
one more day in the house of such an ntx*- 
grateful child as Selina. So the luggage 
was packed to be forwarded to the Red House 
per spring cart, and the waggonette ordered to 
convey Mrs. Scrope and her tribe (including 
the boys now at home for their holidays) to 
Cold Comfort. 

Unhappily, however, Mrs Scrope had 
reckoned without her host. Desirfe was near 
her second confinement, and Mr. Ferrars told 
his step-mother very firmly, though not un- 
kindly, that however happy he and his wife 
might be to see them at another time, they 
must dispense with the pleasure then. 

So Mrs. Scrope departed in dudgeon, with 
her little family, to appear no more on the 
pages of this chronicle. She and her troop 
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of daughters are well known to the fre- 
quenters of the promenade, and public 
gardens at Cheltenham ; they mix in second* 
rate society, haunt all the concerts, archery 
meetings, fStes and balls, where they 
languish like blighted wall flowers behind 
doors, or in refreshment rooms, and when- 
ever they appear the men say " Gad I here 
comes old mother Sempeternelle with her 
tribe of everlastings again, I wonder she is 
not as sick of hawking them about every- 
where as people are of seeing them." 

And, indeed, she is getting very sick at 
heart, and very despondent ; her only conso- 
lation is that England will certainly come to 
grief, and that at no distant period ; indeed, 
she is daily expecting to hear of an invasion 
of the French. 

Mrs. Scrope and her daughters are also 
well known to the tradespeople, especially the 
milliners and dressmakers ; they can never 
pay their bills, are always in difficulties, 
and always soliciting loans from Mn Payne, 
Sir Baddesley Ferrars, and Newell — though 
latterly they have left off applying to him. 
While he had it to do with, Newell was the 
most generous of brothers, but now with his 
small means, and a wife and child, whatever 
may be his will, he does not see his way to 
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helping them very materially, so he is on 
their blackest of black books. 

Amongst other things I must not forget to 
mention that Billy Barlow, true to his promise,, 
had duly bought the yearling filly Queen o*^ 
the May of Mr, Blenkinsop, and despatched 
it with his humble respects to Mrs, Ferrars. 

She really was a beauty, a dark chestnut 
with black points, perfectly correct as to 
make and shape, and Mrs. Ferrars was de- 
lighted. She sent Billy a letter of thanks 
which he laid up with all his most precious 
treasures; his favourite pipe, a gold medal 
lie had taken ai a horse show, a blue veil 
which the pretty horsebreaker had left in a 
hedge during a famous run, and other tobacco 
scented relics of a like nature. Billy had 
paid a long price for the filly, but was amply 
compensated by that letter, and felt as happy 
as a king for a week after. But that was 
not his only recompense; Desir^e, with very 
little difficulty, got her husband to accommo- 
date Billy with the loan of a sum of money 
suflScient to buy a handsome share in Mr. 
Blenkinsop's concern, and in course of time 
Billy married the fair horsebreaker of his 
heart, who proved exactly the ticket for him, 
as Billy used to say. 

The firm of Blenkinsop, Son, and Barlow, 
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have now established a branch business in 
the neighbourhood of Northampton, which 
is managed by Billy, who comes out in a style 
more nobby than ever, and is growing stouter, 
and more prosperous-looking every day. 
Billy continues to combine a great deal of 
pleasure with business ; he and his wife ride 
capital horses, and are as well known to the 
Pytchley hunt as the courteous and popular 
Anstruther Thompson himself. 

Before leaving town, Billy took occasion to 
visit his uncle in 'Igh 'Olborn, and there and 
then redeemed many pledges of confidence, 
in the way of race cups, tankards, &c., in 
which he brews whiskey punch, and that 
capital claret cup flavoured with Vanilla 
which is so well known to the gentlemen 
who patronise his stables, and admire his 
dashing wife. He also recovered his gold 
hunting watch and chain, but left his breeches, 
buttons and all, as a souvenir with that 
relative who had never shown him the 
cold shoulder in days of adversity; for 
Billy, albeit not in pink, hunts in the most 
sportsmanlike of get-ups now, with bran new 
leathers from Anderson's, and his wife wears 
habits from Poole's, most perfect .of fit, which 
excite the envy of all the daughters of Nim- 
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rod who follow the Pytchley ladies to thfe 

death of sly pug ; but Billy can aflFord 

that little bit of extravagance, for does not 
the ex-pretty horsebreaker ride to sell, and sell 
to ride ? and does not her skill in the field get 
his longest prices for him ? Ah I Billy 
knows the way to do business. 

And does Billy forget to be grateful to his 
benefactors atCold Comfort, Oh ! no, montAi 
by month he lays by a sum, which in a few 
years time is to pay off the pecuniary debt 
he owes them ; but he will never cease to re- 
member his debt of gratitude, and at intervals 
he pens long letters to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferrars, telling them how well he is getting 
along, and how grateful he is for their kind- 
ness ; indeed, Newell is so well pleased with 
his behaviour that he has allowed Desiree to 
promise that she will stand Godmother to the 
first little Barlow who arrives. 

And now for a word about Sir Baddesley 
Ferrars. He never forgave Newell or his 
wife, nor cotild he be induced to accept the 
overtures towards recontjiliation which they 
made him in memory of other days ; on the 
contraty he remained Utterly inveterate and 
unforgiving. 

Moreover, iso great was his antipathy to 
them both, tmd his aversion to meet them, 
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that within a couple of months of his return 
to England he shut up the Abbey, and de- 
parted for town, where he took up his abode 
in Club Chambers, in Waterloo place. Here 
he lived a life of reckless dissipation, squan- 
dering his money, and his health — of which 
he had not much to spare — in every sort of 
vicious pleasure, till at the end of the season 
two reports travelled down from town to the 
wilds of Croome — one that he \^as going to be 
married, and the other that he was dying fast. 
In fact, both reports were true as far as they 
went. Sir Baddesley had engaged himself 
with the same recklessness that he showed 
in everything now, and principally it seemed 
for the gratification of being revenged on 
Desir^e and her husband, whose accession to 
the Croome property would of course be cut 
off if he married, and had a son* 

The wedding was hastened on with all pos- 
sible speed, both by himself, and the mother 
of his happy fianch^ for it soon became evi- 
dent to all that his days were numbered ; in 
fact, it was a race between Mors and Hymen, 
but the Pale horse was backed to win, although 
it nearly ended in a dead heat after all. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



RIANT AUX ANGES. 



One solemn evening, far on in the autumn 
when the mists crept silently along the shore 
at nightfall, and the shepherd's feet brushed 
the heavy dew from the moorland heather at 
daybreak, Desir^e and her husband were 
sitting out on the lawn together, enjoying 
the dreamy stillness of the quiet hour, and 
the crimson glory of the sun-set, which was 
fading away into a grey-blue haze above the 
far sea line. 

There was an autumnal chilliness in the air 
which was rather pleasant than otherwise, 
and an autumnal scent from the many coloured 
Chinese asters, and chrysanthemums that grew 
in the long beds beneath the drawing-room 
windows ; now and then a late winged bee 
hummed busily past, or a heavy beetle, first 
harbinger of the dusk, boomed out his " even- 
ing hymn,'' as he knocked blindly up against 
everything that came in his way, while the low- 
ing of some distant cattle, and the tinkle of a 
sheep bell on the downs sounded with strange 
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distinctness on the ear, yet mellowed, too, by 
its transit on the wings of the lightly-flutter- 
ing wind, which toyed with Desir^e's pale 
blue ribbons, and the stray threads of her 
sunny curls. 

Her little fast garden hat, impudent as of 
old, was perched on the top of that coquettish 
head with its golden coils of hair, a hat 
which would tilt itself downwards in the 
direction of that pretty pert nose, and also 
a trifle on one side in a decidedly jaunty 
manner. Furthermore Desirfee wore a splen- 
did Indian shawl of divers colours, fastened 
carelessly round her lovely shoulders, and 
falling in richly fringed folds over her pure 
white muslin dress — Desir^e had a penchantfor 
white muslin dresses, especially when trimmed 
with a little fortune in the way of Valenciennes 
lace — and altogether she looked like a very 
gay little matron as she was, with a bound- 
less capacity for assassinating male hearts. 
In her arms she held the latest edition to her 
nursery, baby No. 2, a fat little morsel in 
long clothes, who sucked her tiny rose-buds 
of fists, and stared papa out of countenance, 
with two blue eyes exactly like her mother's ; 
while baby No. 1 rolled about on the grass 
at his mamma's feet, and crowed at the 
daisies, the buds of which he still bore a 
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ridiculous resemblance too ; but, suddenly he 
took a longer roll than usuali and was so 
astonished thereat, that he lay staring up at 
the sky for some moments, but on the whole 
he seemed rather amused than otherwise, and 
began to laugh and kick in the best tempered 
baby fashion imaginable, when Desir^ 
having hastily deposited No. 2 on Neweira 
knee, jumped up and recovered her small son, 
who was still th.e idol, and the darling of his 
mother's heart. Of course the little round 
head all covered with brownish-golden down, 
and the little brown arms, creased with grass 
stalks and daisy heads, were kissed a hundred 
times, although they had met with no injury 
whatever ; and Desir(§e finding from that, that 
he was rather cold, wrapped him up in her 
fihawl, from which very comfortable position 
be sat looking forth upon the world before 
him with gravely wondering baby eyes, till 
presently he began to amile very sofdj to 
himself. 

" I wonder ^hat he is thinking o^*' said 
Desiree, bending down to look at him — "does 
he not seem as if he could see somethLog, 
Newell? " 

^^Ferhaps it may be his ^guardian cuigel, 
who knows 2 " answered her husband sofi^ljr, 
ASbd putting his disengaged arm aK)UQd 
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wife's neck, he too bent down to look, while 
the last glow from the west sarrouDded their 
two heads with a sort of glory, and kissed the 
little soft downy crown that nestled close 
against its mother's breast. 

At this moment there was a sound of 
voices in the lane, and directly after Mr. and 
Mrs, Payne, Captain Newmarket, Ethel 
Scrope, and Mr* Payne's curate, to whom she 
was engaged, entered the old iron gate. 

Desir^e got up, settled her turban hat 
which baby had somewhat disarranged, and 
with the little man still in her arn^, ad- 
Tianced smilingly across the lawn to meet her 
visitors. 

^^ Ohi Mrs. Fetrars, it seems an awful 
shame to disturb such a pretty picture, you 
look like two rose-buds together," said 
Turfy Newmarket, raising his hat, and then 
he stooped down, and kissed baby which was 
the next thing to kissing the mother you see. 
Poor Turfy I he was a bachelor still, and 
always will be—" he's too deeply in debt 
ever to think of marrying," say some — it 
<nay be so, but I cannot help fancying that a 
certain fair«haired wife and mother whom he 
knew in her maiden days, has sometlung to do 
witlx the matter. Nefwell junior made ratiier a 
wry fEice at being lickled by tbe captain's xed 
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moQstacIie, but was soon crowing and kicking 
again at the sight of Parson Payne's big dog, 

" Well," said his reverence chucking baby 
unceremoniously under the chin, " so you two 
are doing the domestic as usual, 'pon my 
soul, I never saw such a couple in my life for 
post-matrimonial love making — look here, 
Turfy, here's Ferrars turned nursemaid — the 
future member for North Lancashire too, I 
really wonder at you, Ferrars." 

" Yes, it is too bad of Desir&e, isn't it ?'* 
answered Mr. Ferrars, smiling good- 
humouredly; "here, beauty, call Ellen, 
there's a darling, and let me surrender my 
charge.'' 

So the pretty neat nursemaid, who had 
been sewing at the open window of the 
library came at her mistress's call; but 
Ethel and Selina had taken possession of 
baby Eosalinde, and could not be induced 
to give her up, so nurse returned to her post. 

" So we hear that you are going to canvass 
the free and independent electors of North 
Lancashire on your own account, Ferrars, at 
the forthcoming election?" said Mr. Payne, 
seating himself on the terrace steps. 

"Yes," answered Newell, "thanks to 
Providence, and my little wife's care, I feel 
my health sufficiently established now to bear 
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the fatigue ; besides, it has been the desire of 
my whole life to sit in parliament, and 70a 
know how far a steadfast will goes towards 
the accomplishment of an object, however 
great the difficulties may appear in its way." 
** You'll have a tough struggle, I expect," 
answered Mr. Payne. " Walthamstow for 
the Conservative interest, and that low brute, 
Hoggings, for t'other side. Noggings has no 
end of money to throw into the gutter, too, 
from whence it came — he began life as a 
rag and bone man, didn't he ? and then went 
into the grease trade. Ah I I thought so, 
and those who pick it up won*t have olfac- 
tory nerves too delicate to stand the smell of 
the tallow. He'll take all the riff-raff with 
him, the factory hands, the refuse of all these 
nasty low little peddling towns about, and 
the poaching weavers, who play the deuce 
with my grouse moors, hang 'em all — and the 
county, of course, will go with Walthamstow ; 
especially, my dear fellow, as your politics 
are known to be somewhat eccentric, rather 
in the style of old Colonel Newcome, neither 
one thing nor the other. In politics you are 
a Conservative, in religion a Liberal (or 
rather an illiberal, which with you mean tlie 
same thing), like a bat, you are neither bird 
nor beast, and both parties will have a fair 
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exoase tot tfarawing you over. At the end 
of tiie election, take my word for it| FerraiB, 
you'll find jouraelf nowhere." 

*^Nou8 verrons^* returned Mr. Ferrari^ 
good humonredly; and then as the gentle- 
men all began an animated discussion on 
politics, eleotioneermg, and the forthcoming 
contest, the ladies £ell into a knot bj them- 
sdresy and presently Desir^e took her sistersh- 
inrlaw to see the ohestnot filly, Queen-'o-the- 
May, which was in the paddock, and came 
trotting Qp in the expectation of being regaled 
with lumps of sugar, biscuits, &c 

^^ Is she not a beauty 7^ said Desir^e, rub- 
bing her nose, ^ and so quiet ; look, she will 
let me put baby on her back. When she is 
old enough I am going to enter her for the 
Nursery Stakes, at Liverpool — fancy if fihe 
wins, how jolly it will be; I shall feel quite 
a turfy character — ^but, Giel! listen to that 
church bell tolling. Why it must be the 
CSroome bell, Selina.** 

They all listened, and again the slow and 
measured tolling of the bell came, borne on 
the wind across the woods, and hollows of 
Croome. 

*' Sir Baddesley Ferrars must be dead/' Baid 
Selina ; ^^ we heard yesterday that he was not 
iBxpected to live from day to day." 
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" Yes, he must be dead/* answered Desir^ 
after a slight pause ; then she heaved a sort 
of internal sigh, and walked gravely back to 
her husband, who, with the other gentlemen 
Lad broken off their discussion to listen to the 
bell. 

" rU go up to the Abbey and make sure," 
said Parson Payne, getting up and taking his 
hat. " Selina, stay here, I shall be back in 
half-an-hour/' 

But before he had reached the gate the 
sound of wheels was heard in the lane, and 
the next moment old Dr. Smyth entered ; he 
shook hands with the rector, and they re* 
turned together to the lawn where the rest of 
the party were gathered. 

*' It's all over with Sir Baddesley," said 
the old doctor. ** I have just .come from the 
Abbey ; they had a telegram at five o'clock to 
say that he was dead, he died quite suddenly 
at last, at about noon — he was to have been 
married to-morrow." 

" Well, death has spared him the commis- 
sion of one more folly^ then, which every- 
body here ought to be thankful for," answered 
Mr. Payne. " Sir Baddesly has neither shown 
himself in an amiable or a respectable light 
since his accession to Croome, but he is dead^ 
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SO let him rest in peace, and his faults and 
follies with him." 

** Amen," said Newell, qnietly. 

Soon after that the whole party went in, as 
the evening mists began to rise, and Desir&'s 
winte dress was damp with dew, and at ten 
o'clock the quiet family party broke up. 

Newell and Desir^e accompanied them to 
the garden gate. 

" What a lovely night," exclaimed 
Newell ; pausing on his crutches, " why 
the moon is as light as day. Bun, De« 
sir^e, love, and get your hat from the slab 
in the hall. We will walk to the top of the 
lane with them, and give the dogs a run." 

So oflF flew Desir^e, and soon came back 
with her hat and shawl ; then linking her arm 
in her husband's they all strolled slowly on, 
enjoying the serene stillness of the autumn 
night, till at last they arrived almost within 
shadow of the fir plantations of Croome, which 
fell thick, and black across the moon-lit lane. 

" It is too late for glow-worms," said 
Desir^e, glancing towards the glistening leaves 
and trailing ivy of the mossy bank opposite. 
" Do you remember how we used to come up 
here to look for them in the old days, 
Selina ?" 
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" Yes ; who would have thought that you 
would have married Newell then ?" said Ethel^ 
innocently as ever. 

At the top of the lane Newell thought it was 
time to turn, as the fir covers smelt rather 
damp and the rotting leaves began to feel wet 
under foot, especially to Desir^e, who wore 
only her thin house boots ; so all bade each 
other a hearty good night, and then the 
rest of the party continued their way, while 
Desir^e, drawing the heavy folds of her gor- 
geous Indian shawl, all blue, and scarlet, and 
gold, closer around her, passed her hand 
through Mr. Ferrars's arm, and they strolled 
slowly homewards together down the familiar 
old rough road which Desir^ had traversed 
three years ago for the first time. 

The winding sands, and waveless ocean lay 
shrouded in a solemn mist, through which the 
broad white disc of the hunter's moon peered 
as through a veil, throwing a weird uncertain 
glimmer over the haunted moors, with their 
low broken ridges, and rugged stone walls. 
The cry of the curlew was silenced on the 
wold, the very wind slept amongst the colts- 
foot and tall lean grass that waved upon the 
smuggler's dismantled hiding place on the 
cliffs by the lonely shore ; and only the hoot of 
a fern owl in the dreary pine woods of Croome, 
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and the note of a solitary night jay, sittii^ on 
a ieefless thorn bush by the wayside, broke 
the solemn stillness that reigned around, aft 
the vredded lovers walked slowly homewards. 

They were wonderfally silent for iJbem, and 
each seemed buried in thought. At last they 
turned in at the garden gate, and Desir^e led 
the way into the drawing room, where the 
cheerful lamp light shone on the pictured 
walls, and the open piano, with Newell'a 
favourite song on the desk* 

" Home sweet home,'* murmured Mr» 
Ferrars, as he sat down by his wife on the 
sofa, " and the old place does seem very home^ 
Kke after all, does it not, little woman ?" 

** Yes, indeed, darling,'^ she answered, look- 
ing round the old familiar room, with its books 
and flowers, and pretty nic-nacs ; her dainty 
work basket overturned by baby hands, with 
the reels of cotton and scissors lying scattered 
abont, and one small blue shoe, very much 
like a big doll's, dropped on the hearthrug, 
durii^ the last struggle with nurse, befiora 
Newell Ferrars, Esq,, junior had been borne 
0^ to bed. 

*' Do you know I shall be half soriy to leave 
Cold Comfort ; it will seem like saying good- 
bye to the place where I have seen the hap* 
piest days of all my life." 
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** Not happier than those you spent at 
Groome, my wife," said Newell, fondly bend- 
ing over her. 

** Ah I yes,'' she answered, with a smile, and 
laying her head on his breast, " my life there 
was a triumph, my life here has been heaven." 

" And mine also, Desir^e. Ah ! but for thy 
dear sake, my wife, and that of our children, 
I should wish always to remain poor as we 
are now, for in adversity I have had you all 
to myself, while in prosperity — " 

" I neglected you, did I not ?" she whis- 
pered, with her head on his shoulder, " but 
it shall never be so again, my husband ; ad- 
versity has taught me one lesson at least, that 
not all the riches of the earth, ^ not all the 
gold that is beneath the moon, or ever hath 
been,' is worthy to be compared with the 
treasure I appeared to appreciate so little 
then." 



THE END» 
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